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THE MERCHANDISING OF LUMBER.” © w.-. 


I figure the greatest good can be accom- 
plished through the cooperation of all wood 
manu!acturers, because, in the end, our in- 
terest is largely the same. It is difficult to in- 
erease the consumption of one wood without 
interfering with or decreasing the consump- 
tion of another; and the increase in the con- 
sumption of one wood at the expense ‘of an- 
other will eventually react against wood prod- 
ucts as a whole. 

[| should like to urge the appointment of a 
national bureau for the purpose of making 
scientific research in any direction that may 
be for the general benefit of all wood produe- 
ers, and let the committees of the different 
associations, working on problems which af- 
fect all wood species, codperate with the na- 
tional bureau so as to avoid friction as be- 
tween the different wood species. 

The lumber salesmen throughout the coun- 
try should be schooled along different lines. 
They should be instructed to educate the 
retailer in a way to produce better results. 

M. B. Nelson. 


The competitor of lumber, be his specialty 
wall board, roofing paper, shingles, or gal- 
vanized products, sends his men to the retail 
yards of the various towns and willingly takes 
the time to teach them. how to present and 
talk their stuff. He takes time, also, to talk 
with retailer and with a prospective buyer. 

Individuality is what counts. in selling 
goods. They must bé presented in a human 
way, even the advertising must be intensely 
human to make it interesting; must be con- 
tinuous, persistent, and then the human being 
itself must threw itself on the sereen to show 
that it is a real live one and actually exist- 
ent. Now, that’s what the dealer out to be. 
That sort of a man ean help lumber. A dozen 
retail dealers in a State, banded together and 
backed by wholesaler and sawmill, can change 
the complexion of things mightily. 

Julius Seidel. 


We must carry on a publicity campaign in 
an effort to overcome the prejudice against 
the lumber industry. There is a popular mis- 
conceived feeling against the entire industry 
from stump to retailer. An abatement in 
this persistent, antagonistic attitude must be 


effected. Stumpage owners who are not man- . 


ufacturers are vitally interested and should 
be contributors to the work of the Nation. 
W. must advertise to ourselves. The Na- 
‘ioual must keep up a bombardment among 
lumber manufacturers with the end-in view 
to awaken them to the necessity of modern 
merchandising and publicity work. I do not 
know but that this effort should have been 
mentioned first, as for a few years, at least, 


‘t is of first importance. 
E. B. Hazen. 


Now, as never before, retailers are close 
readers of the respective trade journals. The 
increased competition from the outside and 
at home has forced them to study better meth- 
ods, to gather the experience of the most 
progressive in their particular line, and the 
only possible place this information can be 
had is in trade journals, hence the growing 
influence of these papers in the trade. 

While this kind of advertising was not 
included under the head of national adver- 
tising, yet it is national advertising and is 
distinguished in these suggestions as being 
the proper place to discuss the merits of dif- 
ferent woods, while the other kind of national 
advertising should be confined strictly to 
wood without regard to any specific variety. 


John W. Barry. 


I am in a position to meet the prominent 
architects and engineers of this city and I find 
a growing feeling that they want to know 
more about the timber they are getting on the 
Chicago market. * * * It is up to the 
timber people to prove to interested parties 
what their material is really good for. It 
would not hurt to follow in the lines of their 
competitors and it would not hurt to let the 
people in general know what not to do with 
timber. Certain kinds of timber will not do 
near the moist ground. Let the people know 
that. It certainly will be money well spent 
to conduct.an advertising campaign which 
will give the people the information they 
want in the same manner your cement com- 
petitors give the information to every farmer 
and mechanic in this country who shows his 


interest. 
J. Norman Jensen. 


I wish to point out the way in which the 
manufacturers of the so-called substitute ma- 
terials are advancing because of their indus- 
try. They are making it their particular busi- 
ness to know more about their own particular 
product than anyone else; they investigate 
the nature of their product from every view- 
point; they maintain extensive investigating 
laboratories with highly trained experts, and 
from time to time; through the publicity de- 
partments, they give the public the advantage 
of the information so secured in very attrac- 
tive and readable form. They go a step fur- 
ther and by means of carefully considered 
advertising call the attention of the prospec- 
‘tive consumer to the reason why their spe- 
cial product is adapted for various purposes. 
* * * The producer of lumber must tell 
the consumer what the good and particular 
‘points of his articles are and the consumer has 
a right to expect this. The results of such 
closer codperation will be that wood would 
be more selectively and economically used. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk. 


EXCERPTS FROM NINE NOTABLE ADDRESSES WHICH ARE TO BE FOUND IN FULL ON PAGES 46 TO 62, AND PAGES 72, 73. 
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When man has been building and decorat- 
ing for his own personal use and pleasure he 
has used the products of the forest. When he 
has been building for the gods he has delved 
into the mines and dug into the quarries; but 
the chilliness and aloofness of the rock have 
never made to him the personal appeal that 
comes through the living, swaying and ever- 
changing tree. And, therefore, for domestic 
purposes it will be a long time before any ma- 
terial will take the place of wood in the affee- 
tions of the builder who loves quiet domestic- 
ity and cares to be surrounded by objects 
which, through their beauty and responsive- 
ness to his touch, appeal directly to his deep- 
est and warmest nature. The architect who 
designs, the craftsman who carries out and 
the lover who enjoys the forms to which wood 
lends itself, thank most deeply and sincerely 
you men who place this beautiful medium be- 
fore them and make it possible to dream, to 
work and enjoy through its beautiful and 


appealing mediumship. 
Irving K. Pond. 


Lumber occupies the unique but rather un- 
enviable position of being one of our great 
structural materials sold without a brand. 
Under our prevailing system an engineer or 
architect may specify a certain grade or 
kind of lumber, but he has too little assur- 
ance that he will get that grade or kind. The 
point I wish to make is that the consumer is 
put to too much troubie in determining what 
he is getting when he goes to buy lumber. 
When we are soliciting business we should not 
place obstacles in the way of what the con- 
sumer wants. When the committee on struc- 
tural timber of the American Society for 
Testing Materials redrafts its specifications 
for structural timber all lumbermen who wish 
to manufacture such products should formu- 
late a workable plan whereby they will prop- 
erly brand their timbers as properly confirm- 


ing to the grades. 
Howard F. Weiss. 


Advertising does nothing but sow the seed, 
and if given time of course it will eventually 
produce the crop, but it will produce that 
crop in infinitely less time, with infinitely 
greater results, if the ground is carefully eul- 
tivated and tended, if intelligent, intensive 
cultivation is given by all the sales forces of 
the industry. To sum up then, I would say, 
from the standpoint of the advertising man, 
considering the lumber industry, do not de- 
spise-small-things; they will grow. The little 
break in the dike of inertia and ignorance, 
especially if it is helped and broadened by 
intelligent effert; will produce a flow of de- 
mand and of profitable selling and merchan- 
dising. 

J. J. Rockwell. 
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Tecktonius “Straight Pull” Silo 
Band Fastener 


This is the fastener that is rapidly supplanting the 
“side pull.’? It not only does all the “side pull,”’ 
but does more and better. Note its special ad- 
vantages, First—insures straight pall of the 
hoop, doing away with possibility of hoop bending 
or twisting, as can the “side pull.’? Second—in- 
sures absolute uniform draw on the band. Third— 
one nut only to tighten; being at the highest 


Everlasting 
Silo Construction 


The ‘‘ Tecktonius’’ silo band-fastener 
—the fastener that is stronger, more 
durable, more lasting,than the band itself 
—comes as near making the Wooden 
Silo everlasting as it is possible to make 
a silo, whatever its construction. 
**’Tecktonius’’ fasteners have been mak- 
ing silo and tank construction permanent- 
ly safe, secure and satisfactory for 25 
years. 


point of contact, insures the hoop being easily @j 
drawn taut ; also gives room for wrench to work, 


Fourth—saves length of the fastener in material. 
Fifth—gives longer bearing surface, 6%4 inches. 





Tecktonius “Side Pull” Silo 
Band Fastener 


For years the Tecktonius ‘‘side pull’’ has been 
the standard of silo band convenience and depend- 
ability. It is still the best of its kind, but the 
Tecktonius “straight pull’ is a better kind. 
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“Tecktonius” Silo Door Fastener 





Tecktonius Self-Adjusting 
“Straight Pull” Silo Band Fastener 


This is the “last word” in silo band fastener 
service—the practically perfect silo band fastener. 
Absolutely “‘self adjusting’’ to all contraction and 
expansion of silo staves. Guarantees hoops being 
always tight — when silo is empty, or when 
filled. No uneven adjustment of hoops. No 
uneven tension on hoops: perfect silo condition 
—permanent sio construction—insured. Spring 
stands 2500 lbs. pressure: greater than ever is 
brought upon it. 








| 


Every farmer—seeing the ~ Tecktonius”’ silo door fastener, or noting its perfect simplicity and 
dependability—demands it. All the silo band adustments are made automatically at the silo door. 
Supplied in three styles—all “* Tecktonius’’ originals all leaders; one forms an iron ladder, 2 great silo 
convenience, and without additional cost. Send for blue prints showing application—in connection 
with either “straight pull” or “side pull’’ on connecting joints. 


Get posted on these incomparable ** Tecktonius”’ silo band fasteners. They will bring, and hold you, 
silo customers through the greater satisfaction, greater economy, greater security they insure your silo con- 


struction. Information, blue prints and prices free. 


E. C. TECKTONIUS MANUFACTURING CO., "2223" Racine, Wis. 
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OAK FLOORING 
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= Perfectly dried 


OUR SPECIALTY 
and worked. 





Quarter-sawed 
White Oak 


Flooring 


Made from our own 
timber from one 
boundary, insuring 
uniform color and 
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texture; manufac- Thicknesseés: 

tured at our new 3-8" and 13-16" 
hardwood flooring Standard Widths 
plant. 





Latest Improved Dry Kilns and Machinery. 


Your Inquiries Solicited — Quick Shipments Guaranteed. 


Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. 


COAL GROVE, OHIO. 
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FINEST MAPLE FLOORING |} 


|| PRESENTS QUALITY FAR IN EXCESS 
oa | OF ITS COST-SUCH AS CAN BE OBTAINED | 
m1) ONLY IN A PLANT HIGHLY MODERN AND |/5 
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The growing popularity of hardwood flooring among builders 
who look to service, health and beauty make it a necessary item 
in the stock of dealers who would keep pace with the times. 
For quality, grade and uniformity you'll say 


“Finest Maple Flooring” 


is the best you ever saw, and at that the cost is far from prohibi- 
tive because of our modern fast feed machines and long 
experience. 


We can furnish “Seal Brand” Damp Proof 
Treated Flooring. Write for prices. 


BW. D. Young & Co. 






BAY CITY 
MICHIGAN 
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The tendency in freight rates is indicated by the ad- 
vance in the Trans-Missouri tariff 20 G from Chicago to 
Ouden and Salt Lake City and common points, which 
takes effect July 30, 1914, unless again suspended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. These advances range 
from 5.2 to 11.3 on the first six classes, the advance on 
firs! class being about 8 percent and on Class A about 
11.5 pereent, 





\s one of the great travel centers of the country 
multitudes of people have the Chicago habit, and 
lunbermen especially make it a rendezvous. There- 
fore the Forest Products Exposition is a natural meet- 
place for lumbermen of all classes—producers, 


Wholesalers and retailers; consumers like contractors 
an builders, and the operators of interior finish mills, 
furniture factories, agricultural implement works, box 
f 


‘ories, piano factories and a thousand other lines, 
! the general public who are the ultimate consumers 
the final products. All can meet in Chicago most 
‘ily to interchange impressions and ideas. 


The persistence of lumber production in sections that 
public insists on considering cut out is shown by 
’ white pine figures. Of course the zenith of white 


ue production was reached many years ago, and yet in 





smaller 


1912 the Government figures showed an output of 3,138,- 
227,000 feet, of which over one-third was in Minnesota 
alone, and about one-eighth in Wisconsin, with Idaho, 
Maine and New Hampshire coming next. Minnesota 
may be considered still young enough in lumber produc- 
tion so that a large output might be expected,*but think 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
being still important white pine States! The guessers 
have always been wrong as to the future of lumber pro 
duction, and denudation of the country’s forest cover is 
for all practical purposes as far away as ever. 

Tuar there is great variation in the different kinds 
of commercial creosotes used in wood preservation is 
well known. The Federal Forest Service has issued 
reports of tests in which these variations strikingly 
appear, but has given no information as to the source 
of the various samples tested, so the information is not 
of practical value as a guide to the purchaser in com- 
paring the relative efficiencies of the different brands 
advertised for sale. It is true that creosoting is usu- 
ally carried on as a large operation in plants that 
can maintain a proper testing department, but the 
thus benefited. One well known 
manufacturer of a standard brand of wood preserver 


user is not 


has seen fit to meet this situation by issuing a sworn 
analysis of its product, analyzed according to the 
standard method of the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company, and accompanies this statement with 
a blank form for a similar analysis which the prospec- 
tive purchaser can offer to the representatives of com- 
petitive products with a request to furnish like infor- 
mation. This is, of course, a clever selling argument, 
but it is also a move in the right direction, of furnish- 
ing the purchaser proper information regarding the 
material offered for sale to him. 





Producers and Distributers Confer. 

Retailers will be especially interested in the complete 
report printed this week of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association meeting held in Chicago Tues- 
day and Wednesday; in fact, every lumberman—it mat- 
ters not in what particular branch of the trade he may 
be personally interested—will find many suggestions and 
helpful things in the splendid symposium of papers read 
before the meetings. 

Never before in the history of the lumber trade has 
so much attention been paid to merchandising, and the 
dominant thought of the meeting was how to sell more 
lumber. The manufacturers had on their program retail- 
ers, wholesalers, engineers, as well as members of their 
own particular trade, to discuss this most important ques- 
tion, and there is a suggestion to the retailers in the 
fact that the manufacturers invited their representatives 
to discuss the problems of final distribution. The retail- 
eis could profit by this example by inviting the manu- 


facturers to have representatives at the coming conven 
tions next winter to explain more in detail how they 
the manufacturers—are widening the market for lumber 
and aiding in the merchandising problem. 

It was a notable gathering, a splendid exposition of the 
best thought in the trade. Our only regret is that there 
could not have been 5,000 more lumbermen this week to 
attend the exposition and to listen to this interesting 
and instructive 


discussion of the merchandising of 


lumber. 
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Action. 

About seven years ago our Government began an 
investigation as to ‘‘the cause or causes of the high 
prices of lumber in its various stages of manufacture 
from the log * * * with the particular object of as- 
certaining whether or not there exists among any cor- 
porations, companies, or persons engaged in the manu- 
facture or sale of lumber any combination, conspiracy, 
trust, agreement, or contract intended to operate in 
restraint of lawful trade or commerce in lumber or to 
increase the market price of lumber in any part of 
the United States.’ 

So specified the Senate resolution of December, 1906, 
directed to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
And the House resolution was like unto it. 

The Commissioner of Corporations has from time to 
time issued letters of submittal, letters of transmittal, 
summaries of reports and a part of the report; but 
never has the report been completed, even though the 
Senate demanded that the Department make investi- 
gation and furnish the information ‘‘at its earliest pos- 
sible convenience. ’’ 

Neither has any governmental action been taken upon 
the incomplete reports and the various letters coming 
from the office of the Commissioner of Corporations. 

Yet for years the manufacturers’ organizations were 
annoyed by the activities of investigators who fol- 
lowed trails—real or false—from the offices of the 
manufacturers’ associations to wholesale and retail 
associations and into the offices of lumber manufac- 
turers or dealers—all without any apparent result. 

Not long after the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, as it then was, began its investigations the 
Department of Justice was induced, presumably, by 
the mail order houses, to investigate the retail lum- 
bermen’s associations, 

Again investigators went through the offices of the 
various secretaries, followed trails hither and yon, 
largely duplicating the work already done by another 
department, with the result that charges or indict- 
ments finally were brought against several of the as- 
sociation workers. ; 

A lower court decision was reached in the eastern 
retailers’ case, and for more than a year it has been 
on appeal. In the western cases nearly a year has 
passed since testimony was taken and yet, though the 
associations at interest have pressed for early comple- 
tion of the case, the Government has not been ready 
to proceed. 

No definite and final conclusion has been arrived at 
in any of these cases, possibly because, as is the opin- 
ion of those who followed the cases in the courts, there 
seemed to be only one conclusion to be reached—that 
the Government was following a false trail and that 
its charges could not and would not finally be sus- 
tained; in fact, as to some of them the Government 
has been obliged to withdraw. 

Within the last ten days out of the office of the 
Commissioner of Corporations has come another let- 
ter, assuming to submit and at the same time to give 
the conclusions of a report (which, however, was not 
submitted with the letter) regarding part of the 
original investigation begun seven years ago. This 
letter intimates—as have previous ones—that lumber- 
men are guilty—of something that has happened or 
been done, or a condition that has arisen, not neces- 
sarily of their own making, but guilty of something 
five, ten or twenty years ago. 

It is time that the truth should be known. Lumber- 
men, who are among the nation’s best citizens and 
hold their duties as citizens before their privileges as 
business men, have a right to demand—as they have 
been demanding for five years—that the entire report 
and all these investigations and cases be completed 
and made public. 

They demand that the practice of sending letters 
which contain insinuations without the facts to justify 
those insinuations shall cease. 

The time has come when every man who is engaged 
in the lumber business should demand of his congress- 
man, and by every means within his power should 
insist, that these attacks upon legitimate business shall 
not be continued; that the only attacks to be justified 
are those based upon facts, as demonstrated by the 
bureaus of investigation or by the courts. 

With the administration of justice based upon un- 


prejudiced evidence and an honest interpretation and 
application of the law the wrongdoers—if any there 
be in the lumber fraternity—will be set aside to their 
own place, while the people will know that the lum- 
ber business is composed of men clean and honest, men 
of credit and of character. 








Never was there a time in the history of the lum- 
ber business of greater need for lumbermen of every 
section and every branch of the trade to stand to- 
gether. There is need for the closest codperation in 
order that an end may be put to charges made appar- 
ently not for the purpose of bringing real offenders 
to justice but for the purpose of creating a public 
prejudice *so that the instigators of these unfounded 
attacks may gain a fictitious approval by the people 
who are led to believe, because they have no other 
source of knowledge, that the accused are guilty. 

It is time that these attacks should cease. It is 
the time for action. The lumber producers of this 
country are interested in the settlement of the charges 
made against the retailers, and the retailers are inter- 
ested in the charges made against the manufacturers. 
Both of them are interested because their individual 
businesses are interfered with. 

Infinitely more important, they are mutually inter- 
ested in putting a stop to the campaign of innuendo 
and misrepresentation that is going on because of the 
stain thereby placed on their characters, placed there 
by thoughtless, inexperienced, self-seeking oftice hold- 
ers looking for individual advantage or preferment. 

Such instances of ‘‘insiduous’’ official lobbying as 
was shown in the letter from the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations last week should not be possible; and an 
administration which assumes to set high ideals of 
public and private morality should see to it that its 
own representatives do not violate the basie principles 
of fair play and ordinary decency. 





Practical Co-operation in all Branches 
of the Lumber Trade. 

This, the week ending May 9, in this year of our 
Lord 1914, has been a great week for the lumber 
business of the United States. The events of the 
week, with all that combined has made it notable, 
should be surpassed by the results realized in the 
future. The keynote of the whole has been codpera 
tion. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
held its annual meeting, and that association was 
founded on the basis of codperation. The program 
of the convention carried the idea still further, 
for, most eloquently, speakers talked about co- 
operation—‘mutuality’’ as one expressed it—not 
merely between lumber manufacturers and lum- 
bermen as such but between them as employers and 
their employees. And then it was not a convention 
participated in merely by manufacturers for the benefit 
of manufacturers, but the great and concluding session 
was devoted to promoting the common interests of the 
different branches of the trade. 

Everyone, from the timber owner to the final dis- 
tributer of the commodity, and even the consumers of 
it, were given place on that splendid program headed 
‘The Merchandising of Lumber.’’ The discussions 
under that head were not confined to codperation in 
merchandising but covered a still broader scope and 
spelled codperation in all the business, professional, 
social and political relations of life. 

The beautiful Forest Products Exposition was an 
object lesson in codperation. A great and fine thing 
was done by codperation of lumbermen and _ those 
affiliated with them in showing to the public what its 
real interest in the forest and the products of the 
forest is. : 

And on Wednesday the spirit of codperation ex- 
tended to that great civic organization—the Associa- 
tion of Commerce of Chicago—whose banquet room 
overflowed with the business men of the city, come 
to do honor to the lumber trade, and to assist in that 
cooperation of the business citizenship of the country 
which must solve the industrial and social problems 
now so seriously presenting themselves, and by whose 
aid only can these problems be solved. 

In all the week little was heard of competition—the 
fetish of the oldtime economist and of the narrow 
partisan of today. Instead, the theme all through 
the week was that modern substitute for and the im- 
provement upon competition—intelligent, cleanly co- 
operation whereby the interests of all classes of people 
would best be subserved; whereby capital and labor, 
employer and employee, producer and consumer, will 
alike be benefited; because this modern codperation 
stands for the good of all, and not for the good of 
some at the expense of many—for the highest achieve- 
ment for the common good. 


The Man in Business and in Relati»n 
to His Fellows. 


An oration of unusual finish and eloquence was je 
of the features of the first session of the National J. ». 
ber Manufacturers’ Association convention in Chic +9 
this week. The speaker was G. C. Longman, of Chic: \, 
and his subject was ‘‘The Man of It.’’ He tried (9 
look below and through the crust of business and  \e 
extraneous surroundings of the business man and re -} 
the man himself, for, from his viewpoint, behind e\ vy 
worthy achievement, every step of progress in every \ |k 
of life, is a man. 


The present age recognizes business as a profes 


and the business man as the peer of those following 


socalled learned professions, so that no longer ise 
ambitious youth confined to the law, medicine or je 
church, but worthy ambition may be worthily grati) 4 
in the pursuit of business. In the prosaic oceupati is 
of manufacture and trade are found abundant oppo 
nities for the highest qualities of manhood. 

Not only is the man behind the business being re: 
nized but that man himself is developing with his op, 
tunity and under the sunshine of better appreciati 
and this is true notwithstanding all the criticisms ti) at 
are passed upon business men and their methods, snd 
notwithstanding the further fact that sometimes i: 
viduals lack the modern spirit of their profession. 

Following this oration of Mr. Longman came Char!es 
R. Towson, of New York, field secretary of the You 


Men’s Christian Association. His address might be « 


sidered complementary to that of the previous speaker, 
He introduced the spiritual element, that spirit of mu 
tuality that makes the man of strength, initiative and 
success the brother of all his brothers and of those not 
so fortunate as himself. Mr. Towson touched many emo 
tional chords, but made to vibrate that chord of human 
sympathy and brotherly helpfulness which is found in 
the apparently most indifferent man. 


He related numerous instances of the efficiency value 
of welfare work; of how coéperation between the em 
ployer and the employed is better far in economic results 
than the labor market view of their relationships. 

The juxtaposition of these two notable addresses had 
an inspiring effect, for together they brought out the too 
often forgotten fact that human brotherhood is a facto 
of real economic value. 

The employer goes into the labor market to buy his 
labor as cheaply as he can and get as much as possible 
for his money; the workman, goes into the market and 
sells his labor for as much as possible and gives as little 
as he can. That viewpoint once was a common one and 
still too often is found; but that is not modern met 
chandising. Put mutuality into the contract so that each 
profits by the bargain and the roughnesses are smoothed 
out of business and work, and both parties are the gain 
ers. That was the essence of Mr. Towson’s talk, on the 
basis of the manliness of which Mr. Longman spoke. 





How Will Increased Railroad Revenue 
Be Distributed? 


The opinion is becoming pretty well established that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will give the rail 
roads an advance in freight rates. Just what form this 
permission will take is not so certain. To some extent 
the railroads may recoup themselves for their losses or 
add to their revenue by making charges for various ser\ 
ices which hitherto have been performed without direct 
cost to the shipper, like a charge for spotting cars. But 
the railroads seem to have made out a pretty good cause 
as to their general situation, or, at any rate, they have 
made a case that appeals to the people, the shippers and 
the commission as, on the whole, justifying their demand 
for increased revenues. 

Furthermore, probably a large majority of shippers, 
who are also—many of them—manufacturers and are 
directly interested in business activity which depends 
so much upon railroad prosperity, are in favor of grant- 
ing the railroads’ demands. But a secondary question 
is coming more and more to the front that is likely to 
become a question of prime importance. It is, ‘* What 
will the railroads do with the increased revenue?’’ or, 
‘‘What will they be compelled to do with it???’ Among 
the possibilities is that labor will demand and, perhaps, 
compel the roads to award them no inconsiderable part 
of the increased revenue. The unions have been able to 
do almost what they would with the carriers, not forget- 
ting some notable exceptions. There is no doubt tiat 
many railroad employees, like common labor and clerks, 
are underpaid, but, on the other hand, important classes 
of employees seem overpaid in comparison with similar 
labor in other lines of business, 
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rhe total earnings of the roads have largely increased. 
um 1901 to 1911, according to figures prepared by the 
or of the Railway Age Gazette, the increase in ton 
age was 72.5 percent; the increase in passenger 
enge, 91.38 percent; in gross earnings, 75.6 percent. 
ce the last figures and then compare with the 
“ise in operating expenses, which was 85.8 percent. 
le operating expenses increased in this percentage 
nuch larger than the gross earnings the wages of 
r increased 98.5 percent. In this statement labor did 
include salaries of officials, which were included in 
erating expenses other than wages of labor,’’ and 
increase in this item was 68.9 percent. Put into 
al dollars and cents in the ten years in question, the 
ease in wages of labor was $580,085,131, while the 
ease in gross earnings was $1,201,235,632; in net 
ngs, $316,578,897, and in operating expenses other 
wages, $304,571,614, the increase in the cost of 
almost equaling the increase in net earnings and 
other operating expenses combined. 
ow if the railroad employees are permitted to grab 
y trom the railroads the increased revenue as fast 
is allowed by law the railroad situation will be 
no better and the publie will be no better off. Indeed it 
1 come to the point where not merely freight rates are 
advanced to a slight degree but passenger rates are also 
increased—and in,the passenger department some of the 
heaviest labor increases are found—so the people may 
wake up to the fact that they are contributing to the 
prosperity of a class of unionized employees rather than 
to the prosperity of the roads and the country at large. 

The people want railroad employees to be well paid 
und prosperous, but there is a limit to what can be 
done on behalf of this lordly element in railroad service, 

ise who are working so efficiently to increase the 
railroud revenues should demand that such revenue in- 
crense should be used in betterments—in ways which 
will serve the public—rather than for the special benefit 
of any favored class of employees. 

Business men are willing the railroads should have an 
increase so that general business may be better through 
the larger resources and better credit that the roads 
would have, but if the gain is to be all or largely ab- 
sorhed by employees who are already well paid perhaps 
it would be well to fight the matter out on the labor 
proposition right now. An eminent railroad official says: 
‘*] do not believe it will be possible to obtain the neces- 
sury increase (in net revenue) either by reducing wages 
already in effect or by making any considerable reduc- 


tion in the number of men employed.’’ Certainly it 
will not be possible without damage to the service to 
reduce the number of employees; to reduce wages might 


bring widespread labor disturbance, which would be more 
damaging to the publie interest than the present situa- 
tion; but it ought not to be necessary, in these days of 
unemployment for so many wage earners, to increase 
wages, The railroad unions would do well to declare 
their contentment with present wage scales, or even con- 
sent to a reduction in some of the higher rates in favor 
of the underpaid. The average citizen must be satisfied 
these days with a smaller income; why should not the 
Lords of Labor yield a little? 





The Traveling Lumber Salesman An 
Important Factor in the Trade. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen in Chicago, 
Saturday, May 2, emphasized again the importance of 
the traveling lumber and sash and door salesmen in the 
lumber business. The man who makes the lumber and 
lie man who sells it to the public only occasionally come 

personal contact; the traveling salesman is the link 
etween them, and the impression he creates on the 
retail lumber dealer or a factory buyer has much to 

With the suecess of a mill enterprise. He ought, 
therefore, to be a high type of man in morals and 
ibility, and the traveling salesman who meets these re- 
jvirements ought to be, and undoubtedly is, appreciated. 

The salesman’s life is not one of ease. Even the man 

presenting a mill that backs him up with good adver- 
sing and good goods oceupies no bed of roses. When 

» inarket is off he is the first man who feels it, and 

him the mill looks to maintain sales in the face 
adverse conditions. He is also the buffer between the 

\ler and the buyer and has the delicate duty of keeping 

th parties satisfied. 

"he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its salesmen’s depart- 

ent is endeavoring from week to week to afford the 

iveler inspiration and information in his work and to 
co:d the news of the traveling profession. That de- 

‘irtment should be more extensively utilized by the sales- 

un and the salesmen’s associations, It is their depart- 
nent, designed for their use—a forum where they may 
liscuss their problems and help brother salesmen who 
Nip csngec pi AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recognizes 

alesmé Y as an important factor in the 
‘rade of the present but as often the retailer or whole- 
saler or manufacturer of tomorrow. 











Advertising Forest Products 


A Discussion of Possibilities of Publicity—by Wilson Durand. 








XI. WHAT MEDIA MOST EFFECTIVELY 
REACH THE CONSUMER? 


National advertising being in its infancy, 
there is marked disagreement among successful 
buyers as to the class of publication apt to pro- 
duce best results in connection with a national 
consumer campaign. Opinion on this point has 
been colored to some extent by the influence of 
the advertising agencies which, of course, are 
seeking to increase their own incomes and natu- 
rally are disposed to favor those publications 
that fit in most advantageously with their own 
plans. The development of the popular maga- 
zine, the 15-cent variety, a few years ago gave 
the agencies a new field of operations, a field 
where commissions were free as air and cireu- 
lation statements abounded with surprisingly 
large figures that were bound to confound a dis- 
coiraged advertiser. For a time the magazines 
had the best of the argument and seemed to pro- 
duce very satisfactory results. For some classes 
of advertisers magazine copy proved entirely sat- 
isfactory and other media were discarded. But 
today the tendency is in the opposite direction 
and the magazines do not enjoy anything like 
the favor they once did with some of the best ad- 
vertisers in the country. : 

Many who have been through the whole mill 
and whose opinions are based on practical tests 
covering long continued campaigns have come to 
the conclusion that there is one advertising me- 
dium that overshadows all others—the news- 
paper. The newspapers of the country reach 
practically 100 percent of the literate popula- 
tion of the cities and towns and a very large 
part of the farm population, while magazine 
reading is a habit that has not taken hold of a 
considerable percentage of the people. One fea- 
ture of the newspapers interests every reader— 
the news. But magazines are built on all sorts 
of features and no magazine can contain enough 
variety to interest everybody. The newspaper, 
by its more frequent appearance, becomes an 
intimate feature of life and by virtue of the 
fact that it deals with real happenings to real 
people has a human interest that the best maga- 
zine can not attain. 

The farm journals, of course, must be consid- 
ered in a class by themselves. Built largely on 
mail-order patronage, they are, nevertheless, 
splendid media for reaching the farm population 
with its tremendous buying power. On goods 
that are handled through large numbers of deal- 
ers and that are available to the farmer at his 
nearby town the farm papers make splendid 
showing and approach closely the efficiency of 
the newspapers. 

It is worth while remembering, however, that 
neither general magazines nor farm journals 
were in the field when the newspapers were 
firmly established. The people have long been 
educated to look to the newspapers as leaders of 
publie opinion and the newspapers are expected 
to have opinions of their own that a large per- 
centage of the population regards as of consider- 
able weight. The newspaper is in position to 
point out relations between current events and 
its own editorial opinions and by aggressive tac- 
tics is almost always able to rally the public or a 
considerable faction to the support of its opin- 
ions. 

The magazine, as a rule, has no opinions. Ex- 
ceptions are evidences that some magazine pub- 
lishers have realized this distinct advantage en- 
joyed by the news press and are seeking to take 
it home to their business. But, as a general rule, 
the monthly or weekly magazine, barring the 
high-priced reviews which enjoy very limited 
circulation, is a hodge-podge of fiction, muck- 
rake, picture-book and miscellaneous features, 
and could be gotten out as well without as with 
an editor, using that title in its legitimate sense. 

The modern tendency in newspaper publishing 
is to eliminate quack advertising and to get be- 


hind the legitimate advertiser with every legiti- 
mate sort of assistance; not the kind of assist- 
ance that amounts to imposition on the public, 
but the kind that in straightforward manner en- 
ables advertiser and prospective customer to get 
together through the advertising columns and 
make a clean, legitimate trade. Every news- 
paper advertiser who wants it and goes about 
asking for it in the right way finds that he can 
get a reasonable amount of publicity on be- 
half of any proposition of merit. This does 
not mean that any reputable newspaper hands 
out its editorial support as a sop to secure 
advertising, but it does mean that newspapers 
are operated by human beings, and the customer 
of the advertising department, known to be en- 
gaged in a clean, legitimate business, stands a 
little closer to the publication than the man who 
hangs on to his money so closely that even the 
advertising solicitors can not get acquainted with 
him. 

Magazine circulation is far more valuable to 
the manufacturer of an article that is capable of 
national distribution than to the manufacturer of 
goods that must be sold in restricted area. Ad- 
vertising of wood against substitutes may be 
handled through the general magazines with 
good results. Advertising of particular woods 
that are sold only in certain parts of the coun- 
try should not be conducted through the mag- 
azines that cireulate throughout the coun- 
try and that are as apt to produce interest and 
inquiries in sections where those woods are not 
obtainable as in the districts where the adver- 
tised woods are manufactured and sold. 

Newspaper editors are as susceptible to educa- 
tional advertising as are people in other voca- 
tions, and the information the newspaper editor 
absorbs through advertising is apt to be reflected 
in the editorial columns of his sheet. Lumber- 
men have complained much about editorial mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation of their 
industry by the news press. Doubtless there has 
been considerable basis for such complaint, but 
no reputable newspaper has made erroneous 
statements about the lumber industry through 
malice. Such errors have been the result of a 
lack of understanding of the facts that could 
easily be cured by the right sort of advertising 
conducted through the columns of the same 
paper. 

The newspapers of the country have been 
chiefly responsible for the growth in the demand 
for substitutes for wood. Their power has thus 
been well illustrated, and every lumberman is, 
to some extent, acquainted with the effects of 
press agitation on such questions as steel cars, 
‘*fire-proof’’ construction ete. To the extent 
that such agitation has been based on misinfor- 
mation it will be a simple matter, through news- 
paper advertising, to clear the atmosphere: and 
put a stop to such adverse publicity. What the 
newspapers have done through error they can 
undo, once they are shown the error, and no other 
medium can take up this task and prosecute it 
nearly so well. 

Another. point in favor of the newspaper, a 
point that contributes much to its influence, is its 
local character and its understanding of local 
conditions. When the municipal council threat- 
ens an attack on wood construction no outside 
medium can approach the local newspaper in 
fighting legislation that perhaps is based on de- 
cidedly shady motives, or again may be merely an 
unwise move, the result of ignorance. When 
streets are to be paved the editorial opinion of 
the local newspaper weighs far more than any- 
thing the general magazines may have to say 
about the general advantages and disadvantages 
of various types of paving. The editor knows 
what his own town needs and what it can afford. 

Newspaper opinion is by no means confined to 
the editorial pages. It colors much of the news, 
even in the best and most carefully edited sheets, 
and especially is this true of news that is tech- 
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nical in character or that relates to the inner 
workings of an industry with which the lay 
press naturally is not familiar. Prejudices are 
as apt to be built up through the news columns 
as through the editorial pages, so long as the 
editor is not sufficiently informed about the in- 
dustry and its products to be able to detect 


error. Advertising in the columns of his paper 
is the best possible means of informing him and 
of fortifying him against the misstatements of 
competing industries that are constantly seeking 
to use his columns to promote their business. 
Good magazines undoubtedly should have con- 
sideration in any national campaign. Farm 


journals should be taken into aecount if ‘he 
rural population is to be reached. But the ni ws 
press should be first on the program, because «he 
newspapers offer numerous auxiliary aids sid 
have many points of influence that are enti ly 
lacking in other classes of media. 


Next week: The Fower of the Country Newspap: 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Altogether too many uncertainties prevail to make for 
good business conditions. Uncertainty about the Mexican 
situation; uncertainty about the Federal regulation of 
telephone and telegraph service and the driving out ot 
private capital from the express service; uncertainty as 
to what the Interstate will do 


rates— 


Commerce Commission 
in allowing railroads their increase in freight 
these have all played their part in retarding business 
progress. There is reason to believe that business would 
revive if these uncertainties were cleared up. The rail- 
roads and big business are awaiting with keen interest 
the outcome of the railway rate decision, for students 
of trade conditions believe that there will be little chance 


for industrial revival until this matter has been settled. 


A growing sentiment is that unless their revenues are 
increased the railroads will not be able to take back 
men already laid off. The sooner the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission hands down its freight rate decision 
Railroads 


have a serious problem to face, as it is reported that 


the better it will be for general business. 


short term notes aggregating more than $450,000,000 fall 
1914. Demand for 
the price situation is weak. 


due in and 


One bright spot to counter 


finished steel is small 
balance the above uncertainties is the excellent reports 
Winter 
May 1 have never been better. 


as to crop prospects. wheat conditions as of 


May is considered a 
critical month, but there has been an abundance of rain, 
Which has given an excellent start in the growing sea 


son. Rains have fallen in western Kansas, Nebraska, 


Oklahoma and Texas. Some sections of the spring wheat 


territory have also received copious rain, which though it 
interrupted seeding somewhat, has greatly benefited the 
and 


soil crop already planted. Spring wheat area 


The influ 
ence of this cereal on general business should be favor- 


promises to be equal to that of a year ago. 


able and a help to the lumber business later on. 
* * * 


In the meantime conditions change little from week to 
week. There has been neither an advance nor much of a 


recession in demand and movement of lumber. Specu- 
The determination 


seems to be to take no chance in respect to the future 


lative buying is nowhere in evidence. 


market; neither is any reason apparent for stocking up 


in advance, for there have been no indications of en- 


hancement in prices. As a rule there does not seem to 
be much faith in the future market. 
sumers are simply keeping their assortments up so as 


Retailers and con- 
to care for current requirements. Because of the gen- 
eral recession of business in the country at large and 
the uncertainty that prevails as to the future the lumber 
trade since the first of the year has been decidedly slug- 
wish. he lack of railroad demand in all its branches 
hes eut down the seasonable volume. This lack of de- 
mand from the railroads has been a serious deterrent 
in restricting output and shipment of the southern and 
western mills; in fact, the restriction is observable in 
the general lumber industry all over the country. The 
falling off of lumber movement has been equally demon- 
strated in Chicago, where statistics show that the total 
receipts from January 1 to May 2 were 754,832,000 feet, 
as ugainst 989,397,000 feet last year, a decrease ot 
234,565,000 feet. Shipments the first week in May were 
22,196,000 feet, as against 22,528,000 feet for the corre- 
sponding week in 1913, a decrease of 242,000 feet. The 
totvl shipments, however, for the period from January 1 
to May 2 were 343,797,000 feet, as against 317,189,000 
feet, an increase of 26,599,000 feet. The state of trade 
in Chicago may be considered a fair indication of the 
lumber business of the entire country, and the conclu- 
sion is therefore easily reached that normal country- 
wide conditions as measured by last year do not prevail. 
Firmness of prices under such conditions can be main- 
tained successfully only through the curtailment of out- 
put on a basis of current requirements. 


* * * 


Trade so far this year has depended largely upon the 
building activity, which on the whole has been consider- 
able, although not equal to that of last year. It started 
off fairly well, but has been hindered at some points, 
notably Chicago, by labor difficulties. The brick handlers 
are still on strike and building operations are therefore 
being held up. The East has not recovered from the 
financial setback and in addition building has been held 
back by a tardy coming of spring weather, but is said to 


be improving somewhat under the influence of more 


What the outcome of the lumber 
will be 


conditions. 
1914 


by time and experience. 


favorable 


business for remains to be demonstrated 
It is a period of suspension of 
judgment and a waiting for controlling events, and that 
is about the present attitude of producers, buyers and 


liandlers of lumber. 
* * * 


The 
parts of the Southwest, especially at the east Texas 
mills, while working a hardship on the lumber manu- 
facturers of that section, will undoubtedly tend to 
strengthen the southern pine market. 


enforced curtailment of production in some 


Torrential rains 
followed by a terrific storm last week resulted in the 
closing of hundreds of sawmills through the encroach 
ment of water and the inability of mills to secure 
suflicient logs to keep their plants in operation. Re 
stated that the Neches 
Sabine Rivers are nearing flood stage and will un- 


cent advices Trinity, and 
doubtedly go higher when the waters from northern 
Texas, where floods have been general the last ten 
It is thought that three- 


quarters of the Texas mills have closed down, some 


days, reach that vicinity. 
for periods ranging from two to five days. Shipyards 
and sawmills at Orange and Beaumont have all closed 
down to await the receding of the waters. Railroad 
trafiic has been badly interrupted by washouts and 
all trains are running on slow time. Warnings al- 
ready have been sent to the low country. Extensive 
damage has been done to all bridges and culverts in 
East Texas, and railroads are sending out inquiries 
for stringers to be shipped within three days. 


* * * 


The southern pine market, notwithstanding the un 


certainty of trade conditions, is about holding its 
In Texas the prices on the majority of items 
are off September list about $9.50. stock 


Northwestern Louisi- 


own. 
Dimension 
is still searce and badly broken. 
ana mills are practically operating on regular time 
with the exception of some of the smaller plants, 
which have shut down, due primarily to the unsatis 
factory demand and the lowness of values. Condi- 
tions are such that the small millmen figure that if 
they continue running that they will lose money. In 
southwestern Louisiana no improvement is noted in 


the market, although considerable stock has been 
moved. Railroad demand is very small. Mexican 


export trade has dwindled practically to the vanishing 
point. Conditions in Mississippi are a little easier. 
Dimension is stronger than thirty days ago and manu. 
facturers are not having much trouble in disposing 
of their planing mill stock, and green timbers are 
fairly easy to sell, although prices are anything but 
satisfactory. Stocks at the 


mill are not any heavier 
than ninety days ago. 


In the south Atlantic States 
the conditions show not much sign of improvement. 
The dealers in a large part of the territory in the 
midcountry and the eastern States have not much 
faith in the stability of the market and are not 
heavy buyers. A change for the better will come, 
however, when the railroads and the large industries 
get into the market, and this will put an entirely dif- 
ferent face on the situation. 


* * * 


The volume of business is increasing gradually in 
the North for northern pine. No complaints are heard 
this year that stocks are scarce. There is enough 
shop and better on sticks to satisfy requirements. The 
lower grades are selling moderately well and stocks 
in the North of that kind of material are compara- 
tively light. The country trade is slowly improving, 
although the improvement is of a slow and cautious 
nature. In the East little improvement is noticed in 
the demand. Actual orders are few and far between, 
and there is a decided tendency to hold off until the 
last possible moment and then ask that shipments be 
rushed. 

* * * 

Northern hemlock today occupies what is called by 
manufacturers a strong position in spite of the con- 
dition of other building lumber. Prices are main- 
tained and manufacturers are a unit in the belief that 
there is unquestionably going to be a market for all 


hemlock in sight at present prices, and possibly a a 


slight advance. A scarcity of dry stock is repor od 


at some of the assembling points in Wisconsin. [np 
the East retailers report a heavier demand, as ‘he 
improved weather has brought a better feeling aming 
builders, West 


strong as the northern product ‘ut 


Pennsylvania and Virginia hem}. «k 
is not quite as 
indications are that it will show improvement short 'y, 


* * % 


On the Pacific coast a little better feeling among jhe 


lumbermen is reported. The Puget Sound mills are doing 
a little larger volume of business, with a heavier inquiry 
noticed. There is no indication, however, of an active 
coastwise trade. Foreign shipping also continues light, 
Yard trade forms the bulk of the business done. Market 
Flathead Valley are a little better, 
their shipping departments working 


to full capacity, notwithstanding the fact that little new 


conditions in the 
Mills are keeping 
business is booked ahead. Stocks are slightly below wor 
mal, although they are pretty well balanced and in pretty 
good shipping condition, China is ordering a good many 
ties from the mills on Bellingham Bay. Foreign t: ide 
is slightly better. Logging is moving along steadily. The 
red cedar shingle production remains low, although there 
is no active demand. Mills are accepting $1.50 for stars 
and $1.80 for clears. The redwood market is in as firm 
condition as at any time the last year. Mills have suf 
ficient orders to keep them running for sixty days, 
Merchantable is in good request. Foreign demand for 
ties is healthy and considerable clear is going to Aus 
tralia, Nearly all of the sugar pine and white pine mills 
‘ure in operation and prospects are good for shop lumber 
in the eastern market. 
x # & 

The movement of hardwoods continues to be compara 
tively light. During the early part of the week heavy 
rains fell over the Mississippi Valley, which resulted in 
lessening of logging operations in some parts of the 
hardwood producing territory. Even without further 
rainfall in the immediate future it will be some days 
befo:e manufacturers will be able to resume logging. 
Quartered oak and poplar are reported to be more active 
and cottonwood is said to be picking up. Ash is selling 
Well, with prices firm. Plain red oak is moving steadily 
and it is somewhat difficult to understand why some 
manutacturers should 


market. 


make concessions in trying to 
Chestnut is in good demand, sound 
cleaned up. Northern 
strong strategic position. The input last year was con 
siderably less than was estimated it would be, owing to 
the open winter. 


force the 


wormy is well woods are in a 


Maple available for flooring purposes 
in the hands of rail shippers is practically sold at last 
year’s figures or better and the flooring business is con 
sidered in good condition. Birch is also moving fairly 
well. 


* * * 

The North Carolina pine market is dull. Manufactur- 
e*s are complaining over the sluggishness of the demand. 
Spring buying has not been at all seasonable. There 
has been no apparent change in the average prices ob- 
tained but a wider variation in prices is noticeable. 
The most active item on the list during the week was 
bark strips, with prices showing some stiffening. 


* * * 


The cypress market while it has made no pronounce- 
able gain is reported as holding its own. Mixed car 
business is still the leader, with the main eall for yard 
stock, Shingles are quiet but lath are selling readily 
and stocks are said to be below normal at most of the 
mills. A decidedly better inquiry is reported for factory 
stock, with some mills reporting an increase in the num- 
ker of bookings for factory grades. Prices all around 
are reported well sustained. 


* * * 


Eastern spruce is a little stronger. There have been 
an improvement in the buying and a decidedly better 
market than was the case during the winter months. 
Stocks at the mills are conceded to be small and cutting 
is not large at any point in the Pennsylvania terriiory. 
West Virginia manufacturers complain that prices are on 
a lower level than they would like to see them but: believe 
that with an increased demand values will stiffen. 
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» ness in the country at large continues to con 
form to the actual current and seasonable demand for 
con lities, while forward undertakings and future 
con) tients on & considerable scale are held awaiting 
cert decisive action by Congress in respect to freight 
rate vislation, organization of the Federal reserve 
ban! svstem and other matters affecting credits, the 
finai ing of new and large issues of stocks and bonds 
de} ent on the clearing up of the general situation 
fai je to investment, industry and trade. Looming 
largo as an obstruetion to expansion in undertakings 
of i kind is the trouble with Mexico, which though 
more promising of arrangement without war than it 
was is still a menace to tranquillity and will continue 
to induce caution until the outcome shall be clearer 
and imore conducive to confidence than now appears. 
So fur the main money producing crops such as winter 
wheat, cotton, oats, barley, California fruits and others 
of 1 prominent kinds are generally in promising 
condition, While spring wheat is being put in the 
ground under tavorable soil conditions, and the hope 
and belief is strong that the result will be a normal and 
probably a heavy yield. In fact, the crop outlook thus 
fur is more than ordinarily favorable. 


* * * 


Though the wheat markets of the world for some 
time have been inclined to a yielding of prices in view 
of crop prospects, and last week’s world shipments 
she rather light total as compared to those of 
a like period last year, no apparent uneasiness was 
caused among the importing nations, which had been 
getting more wheat from their own producers than 
had been expected. The fact that there are large visi- 
ble supplies in most countries tends to keep buyers 
inclined to take over little more than is needed for 
current trade and consumption. In this country, how- 
ever, operators are confident that there will be no 
serious slump in the market. One statement, on the 
basis of authoritative investigation, is that 45,000,000 
bushels have been consumed on the farms for animal 
teed out of last year’s crop. The Northwest has 33,- 
000,000 bushels at Minneapolis and Duluth, and, with 
Chicago, holds the greater part of the visible domestic 
supply. Northwestern milling interests believe that all 





their stocks will be needed before another crop shall 
be harvested. Owing to the comparatively low price— 
ut around SO cents a bushel at Kansas City—it is 
claimed that short selling will be checked. Trade ad- 
vices on the seaboard are said to show that 4,000,000 
bushels have been bought by foreigners, and that 
amount will be delivered and shipped out. It also is 
said that good sales for export have been made from 
the crop for export for early August shipment. But 
Whatever may be the present aspect of the visible 
supply and market, a large yield on a full acreage of 
the different varieties of wheat will have a favorable 
influence on late summer and early fall business as an 


offset to whatever bad influence may continue to pre- 


vail in general business. Should several prominent 
hindering causes to business persist until harvest a 
good crop result would greatly help as a preventive of 


dullness in demand for commodities. 
* * * 

In the Inland Empire, with Spokane as the financial 
and trade center, a recent and authoritative report was 
to the effect that crop conditions are very favorable, 
a stutement that applies to the fruit crops as well as 


to grain. Though business has been quiet in Spokane 
it is hetter than at a like time last year. Within a 
radius of 200 miles of that city trade has thus far been 
very good, and wholesale dealers have scored a new 
advance in sales. Such lecal instances of increase in 
the face of general quietude and hesitation in other 
parts of the country show that the newer and develop- 
ing sections are helping to offset the dullness that pre- 
Vails in other parts of the country, and that the newer 
sections of the United States, even those that once 
Were esteemed as almost nonproductive of surplus prod- 
ucts for commercial purposes, are greatly helping to 
Sustuin the general business of the country at large. 
* * * 


|) making a general statement concerning the pros- 
pec! for the growing crops it always must be under- 
sti that in some sections conditions are more or 
less \npropitious; likewise that at this time in the 
yeur many statements and prognostications are put 
or effect on the markets for farm products; for 
is the crucial period of the year, wherein specu- 
~ and market operators generally are giving voice 
‘hings for their effect on prices of last year’s sur- 
ses that must be worked off, as well as on futures 
ling into the coming crop year. This season, for 
ple, it must be admitted that there has been con- 
‘rable failure of the wheat crop in western Ne- 
‘ka, Kansas, Oklahoma, and the Panhandle of 
‘8, Consequent on lack of moisture and dry weather, 
companied by high winds; though some mitigation of 
' conditions has resulted from special methods of 
‘ture that have followed experience evolved from 
‘ticular study of causes and effects.» Such has been 
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the progress made in this particular that it is probable 
that hereafter much benefit will result from bringing 
over the semi-arid soils to grain growing utility in 
districts where once the effort to that end was well 
nigh abandoned. 

* * * 

With the crop condition and outlook generally favor- 
able nothing would prevent a swelling of business 
to normal proportions if it were not for the hesitancy 
and caution caused by the depressed state into which 
credit has fallen consequent on happenings, and lack 
of them, patent to every intelligent observer. Since 
the railroads of the United States as well as Canada 
are the basis of so much ponderous financing the pres- 
ent condition of such utilities of commerce alone 
would be sufficient to cause disturbance in many lines 
of manufacture and trade. Improvement in this direc- 
tion now seems dependent on whether the railroads 
are to be granted the increase in freight rates that 
they have asked for. The question has been thor- 
oughly threshed out by the héarings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but the decision of the 
matter is postponed to late in this month, or perhaps 
some time in the first half of June. Until that con- 
clusion shall be reached there can be no improvement 
to speak of in financing the lines or in the marketing 
of railroad securities so far as the general investing 
public is concerneds Recent successful financing of 
maturing railroad obligations, such as refunding and 
provision for taking care of short term notes, shows 
that the railroads, and a considerable number of the 
large industries, still have a credit vitality to sustain 
them through the strain and stress of the period. This 
is because of the enduring character of the properties 
that are the basis of the security in question, and the 
immense capital that is involved in them. It is real- 
ized that transportation facilities are the basis of all 
modern productive wealth, and that the big industries, 
with their ponderous capitalization, involved as they 
are with the railroads, must endure as long as our 
Government and our organized society shall last. 
Hence the ratlroads and the great industries are the 
chief forces to sustain the national credit. This is 
why, in the last resort, both branches of credit sus- 
tention are able to make shift to readjust their finan- 
cial condition in almost any extremity. That is, the 
properties endure and remain the basis for some sort 
or degree of credit, whatever may betide the indi- 
viduals who venture their money in such securities. 

* * * 

The bankers and business men of the country in the 
present situation are taking account of facts rather 
than of theories. They are concerned about the facts 
involved in the Mexican mixup, which is acknowledged 
to have become a matter of perplexing consideration 
in reference to the season’s business. It is admittedly 
a great deterrent of present and prospective business 
revival. In the absence of the Mexican disturbance 
dislocation and threat to industrial and trade revival 
are enough to demand the attention of the financial 
and business interests. The bankers and larger busi- 
ness interests think it now incumbent on Congress to 
halt all legislation tending to disturb and hinder a 
return to normal states of credit and forward enter: 
prise. Especially is the proposed antitrust measure, 
as couched in the trade commission proposition, 
regarded as unnecessary and hazardous at the present 
time. Among bankers and men of affairs the general 
conclusion is in process of crystalization that until 
the Mexican affair is settled there should be surcease 
within our own borders of any‘ sort of experimental 
legislation tending to continued agitation and domestic 
unsettlement. In times of threatened disturbance or 
war with foreign countries our national Government 
and Congress should have patriotism and sense enough 
to abate internal disputes and distractions and unite 
to sustain the national interests, honor and defense. 
That has been the good old way of our past history 
and, the bankers and business men now think, is the 
wise attitude in the present situation. 

: * * * 

After a protracted period of a weak and narrow 
fluctuation in the stock market there was last week 
the development of more resisting power on the New 
York Exchange, resulting in the recovery of more than 
three points in the average for the railroad and indus- 
trial issues. It was thought that the postponement of a 
crisis in the Mexican situation was the motive for the 
rise, on the theory that a war postponed is a conflict 
averted. The same influence favored the foreign sales 
of American securities. In London money last week 
was in strong demand. The security market in London 
continues to be flooded with new issues of securities, 
the increase in the Bank of England, representative of 
money, having been $6,500,000, while deposits increased 
only $3,500,000. The London Statist makes the state- 
ment that subscriptions to new capital so far in 1914 
probably will exceed all previous totals for the first 
four months of the year. Up to the beginning of this 
week the tone of the French financial market was more 
cheerful, with an unusual price movement in all de- 








partments with a general rise. This development was 
attributed to what was considered a better outlook in 
the Mexican situation consequent on the arbitration 
undertaking by the A. B. C. governments. 


* * * 


In New York the favorable bank statement for last 
week was the subject for cheering comment, though 
it was recognized as the effect of restricted business 
in the country at large. The surplus in the metropol- 
itan banks then stood at $36,486,550, against $15,955,- 
650 last year at a like date, and $14,276,750 two years 


-ago. Thus easy money was acknowledged, though at 


the expense of active and expanding business. In the 
bond market municipals have the preference, those of 
the savings bank quality taking the lead. In New 
York the most important development of the week was 
the successful outcome of the New Haven Railroad 
financing that had been long in incubation. The in- 
vestment demand was sufficient to absorb within less 
than a day practically all of the $50,000,000 in notes 
put out by the company to meet early maturities. 
Arrangements were simultaneously made for a later 
sale of $10,000,000 additional notes to carry through 
the current year, a feature that will care for pressing 
needs and betterments. It is declared that the atten- 
tion of the system’s bankers can now be turned to 
Boston & Maine finances, involving notes due on June 
2 amounting to $17,000,000. The successful financing 
of the New Haven system in a manner to tide over 
beleaguering difficulties, long drawn out and badly 
mixed up, shows that a vast amount of idle capital in 
the East and other wealthier parts of the country seeks 
employment wherever there is reasonable prospect of 
secure and reasonable returns. It is not poverty that 
is the matter with the United States but too much 
hesitation in the financial and business dance. 


* * * 


As an offset to the successful financing of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad out of its more 
pressing financial difficulties there is the predicament 
into which the Rock Island system has fallen. Wall 
Street declares that by the late default on the Rock - 
Island’s 4 percent collateral trust bonds the system 
is now headed for reorganization. The effect of this, 
it is claimed, will be to wipe out completely the com- 
pany’s original stock of the holding company that was 
formed and organized ten years ago. Sympathy is 
being manifest for the stockholders, but it is probable 
that most of them ‘went into the scheme with their 
eyes open and their eye teeth cut by experience. A 
good deal is said nowadays about the sufferings of inno- 
cent stockholders in affairs like the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific holding company. But it is probable 
that the majority of them are speculators in securities 
one way or another, and go into such ventures for 
the sake of what can be gotten out of the game. But 
in every such case there is an unloading of part of 
the stock on those who ¢an little afford to suffer loss, 
and such investors suffer by any collapse of value that 
may oceur. But every one who invests in stocks knows, 
or should know, that there is some risk in such ven- 
tures. 

* * * 

Throughout the country labor is experiencing the 
effect of restricted and hesitating industry and general 
business. On the railroads even in sections of the 
interior where the freight business is generally good, 
and showed an increase during March, there is dullness 
in the labor market and a lack of employment. A 
statement is made from Topeka, Kan., to the effect 
that retrenchment by all the railroads is seriously felt 
by all laboring men and mechanics. In all the shop 
towns of Kansas, and presumably throughout the West 
and Southwest along continuous systems, forces have 
been cut down. In the big shops at Santa Fe 400. men 
were idle at a late date, and they have no assurance 
that they will be called in for work until the coming 
grain crops shall have been harvested. Parsons, the 
Kansas shop town of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, is suffering for lack of employment, the town 
having lost 3,000 citizens, it is stated, within four 
months—which seems like an incredible statement. 
Parsons is a city of 10,000 inhabitants, and it is de- 
clared that the town is on the verge of bankruptcy be- 
cause of the practical closing of the railroad shops 
there. The force of mechanics has dwindled, according 
to the statement, from 1,000 to 100. _ One-third of the 
store buildings in Parsons are said to be empty, while 
those who continue in trade say that they are not mak- 
ing enough profit to pay their rent, to say nothing of 
their clerks’ payroll. The Parsons shops have nearly 
all been removed to Dallas, Tex. 


* * * 


In the steel trade it is believed that prices are at 
the bottom; also that a decrease in operations will 
oceur in the near future unless consumers shall increase 
their demands. At a late date lack of buying by the 
railroads was a distinct feature. No notable market 
revival is expected until late in the summer. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
The Southern Pacific Company filed April 30 in the United 

States district court at Salt Lake City its answer in the 

Government suit to divorce the Central Pacific from the 

Southern Pacific. The answer specifically denies all allega- 

tions that the Sherman antitrust law has been violated. 

Suffrage day was celebrated in many of the large cities 
throughout the United States May 2 by parades and mass 
meetings. More than 3,000 women marched in the Chicago 
parade, which was viewed by 200,000 people. At Philadel- 
phia 2,000 women and girls marched, while Boston had 9,000 
suffragists in liae. 

John F. Jelke, president of the John F. Jelke Company, 
Chicago, who with his eight associates was found guilty by 
a jury a month ago of conspiracy to defraud the Government 
of taxes on artificially colored oleomargarine, May 4 was 
sentenced by Federal Judge Geiger to two years’ imprison- 
ment in the Federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kan., and 
to pay a fine of $10,000. Seven of his fellow defendants 
received a fine of $2,500 each. 

Announcement was made at New York May 2 that the 
Church Peace Union, founded last February by Andrew 
Carnegie, with an endowment of $2,000,000, had appro- 
priated part of the fund for the establishment of a peace 
library at Berlin. 

Failure to pay interest. of $40,000 due June 1, 1913, 
when the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company went 
into the hands of a receiver, has caused that company to 
lose its one-half interest in the New Orleans terminal, 
amounting to $8,000,000, leaving the Southern Railway in 
sole possession, the appellate division of the supreme court 
at New York decided May 1. A clause in the agreement 
stipulated that if payment of interest should be defaulted 
by one road and made by the other, the latter should come 
into full possession of the terminal. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by Cramp, Mitchell 
& Co., of Philadelphia, bankers and brokers, in the United 
States 


district court. The liabilities were given as $3,- 
600,000 and the assets $3,100,000. 
Theodore Roosevelt left Manaos, Brazil, May 1 and is 


expected to reach New York May 20. 

William Vincent Astor, son of the late Col. John Jacob 
Astor, and Miss Helen Dinsmore Huntington were married 
at the home of the bride at Staatsburg, N. Y., April 30. 

Gen. Daniel F. Sickles, the last of the great commanders 
who fought in the battle of Gettysburg, died at New York 
City May 3. He served several terms in the United States 
Senate and was minister to Spain during President's Grant's 
administration. 

Advices received by the Treasury Department state that 
May 1 193 additional banks had subscribed to Federal 
reserve bank stock in their respective districts. This makes 
a total of 4,753 subscribing banks, the aggregate amount of 
the subscriptions being $81,872,100. 

Commerce will move through the Panama Canal for the 
first time about May 10, when a string of canal barges will 
be towed through the waterway carrying the sugar cargo 
of the steampship Columbian of the Hawaiian-American line, 
now at Balboa. 

Thirty-two acts of heroism were recognized at the spring 
meeting of the Carnegie hero fund at Pitts- 
burgh May 1. In nine silver medals were awarded 
and in twenty-three bronze medals. Sums totaling 
$40,225 were granted in thirty-two 


commission 
eases 
cases 
cases. 


The British Government will reconsider its decision not 


to participate in the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco and it probably will decide that 


Great Britain shall be represented officially at the fair, 
but in a modified form. Edwin H. Lemare, a distinguished 
3ritish organist and composer, will be the organist at the 
exposition according to a recent announcement at San 
Francisco. 

A treaty between the United States and Italy has been 
which provides that any question between the 
United States and Italy which cannot be settled by diplomacy 
shall be submitted for investigation to an international 
commission of five members. 


signed 


Establishment of a parcei post system between the United 
States and Greece, to become effective May 9, has been an- 
nounced. Twelve cents a pound will be the rate from the 
United States. 

The third annual convention of 
toad Association opened at Indianapolis, Ind., May 7. In 
connection with the convention, sessions of the Indiana 
toads Association and the good roads department 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution will be held. 
The object of the Old Trails Association is to connect every 
State capital and every city having a population of 20,000 
or more with rock or macadam highways. 


the National Old Trails 


Good 


The Louisville-Chicago Monon 
due in Chicago at 7:22 2. m., May 5, was wrecked and 
many passengers injured at Lowell, Ind. A flying 
mail pouch, kicked from the train, struck a switch stand, 
which, giving way, opened a siding sufficiently to tear the 
train apart. 


passenger train No. 4, 





were 








Washington. 


After a conference with President Wilson May 4, Majority 
Leader Underwood announced that an agreement had been 
reached to put through the Clayton omnibus antitrust bill, 
the Covington interstate trade commission bill and a bill to 
regulate the issuance of stock securities, as well as a rural 
credits measure, before Congress adjourns. 


Negotiations with Great Britain and Canada for transfer 
of southeast Alaska to Canada, by sale or exchange or both, 
with “repeal of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as the 
conditions of the transfer,’ was proposed in a_ resolution 
introduced Apri! 380 by Representative Smith, of Maryland. 


one of 


President 
with 


Wilson selected the following men, together 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo and Comptroller of 
the Currency Williams, to form the Federal reserve board 
which will inaugurate the operation of the banking system 
provided by the recently enacted currency law: Richard 
Olney, of Boston, former secretary of state; Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago, merchant and banker; Paul Warburg, 


of New York, banker; W. P. G. Harding, of Birmingham, 
Ala., banker; Dr. A. C. Miller, of San Francisco, authority 


on finance. Mr. Olmey was asked to accept the position of 


geveruor of the board but has declined the appointment. 


By a vote of 37 to 20 the Senate May 1 defeated the bill 
of Senator McCumber providing for the Federal inspection 
and grading of grain entering into interstate commerce and 
designed to secure uniformity in standards and classification 





In a letter sent to all members of Congress May 3, W. T. 
Hornaday, the naturalist, points out that on account of the 


slaughter of migratory insectivorous 


birds, insect pests 
annually are destroying crops in the United States, par 
ticularly in the middle West, valued at more than $500, 


000,000. He says this loss will continue unless the Federal 


migratory bird law is enforced. 


An Indian brahman, T'Ishi B’hutia Kyawagh Hla, now a 


New York broker, testified before the House immigration 
commitee April 50 that, if Congress would permit, the 
laborers of India would be glad to settle on all the arid 


lands west of the Mississippi River, and, if they had the 
right to possession after a period of years, would make those 
lands blossom Utopia-like. 

The wedding gift of the House of Representatives to Miss 
Eleanor Randolph Wilson is a silver tea service, supple- 
mented by a pair of silver candelabra. The tray will be 
engraved with the inscription: “Given to Miss 
Eleanor Randolph Wilson, daughter of the president, by the 
members of Congress as an expression of the love and 
wishes of the American people on the 
marriage to William Gibbs McAdoo, May 7, 
man at the wedding was Dr. Cary ID. 
the President's physician. 


following 


good 
occasion of her 
1914.” The best 
Grayson, U. S. A., 


William C. Edes and 
selected by President 
engineering commission 
railroads in Alaska, 
railroad act. 


Lieut. Frederick Mears 
Wilson as members of 
which is to select 
under the recently 


have been 
the Alaskan 
the routes of the 
enacted Alaskan 


President 
nations of 


Wilson May 5 sent to the Senate the nomi- 
Julius F. Smietanka for collector of ‘the first 
district of Illinois, with headquarters at Chicago, and of 
Edward D. McCabe for ccllector of the fifth 
Illinois, with headquarters at Peoria. 


district of 


The Navy Department May 1 ordered recruiting stations 
to accept no more applications for enlistment in the Navy 
except from those who have been honorably discharged 
from the service. The Navy, it was said, has its full au- 
thorized strength of 51,500 men as a result of the heavy 
enlistments since the trouble with Mexico began. ‘ 


Senator Stone, of Missouri, May 5 urged the Senate to 
repeal the exemption clause of the Panama Canal Act be- 


cause the exemption provides a subsidy for the coastwise 
shipping trust. 
The Administration’s two battleship program for next 


year was sustained in the House May 5 when the one bat- 
tleship proposal in the naval appropriation bill was voted 
down, 91 to 148, and a motion to strike out the two bat- 
tleship prevision was rejected by a vote of 41 to 152. 


The plans submitted by Tracy & Swarthwout, of New 
York, for the proposed George Washington memorial in 


Washington have been selected by the jury of award out 
of drawings submitted by architects from all over the coun- 
try. The selected drawings will be submitted to the Na- 
tional Fine Arts Commission for approval. 


Alum baking powders are no more harmful to the health 
of a person than any other baking powders, but it is wise 
to be moderate in the use of foods that are leavened with 
baking powder. Such is the conclusion announced May 1 
by the referee board of consulting scientific experts of the 
Department of Agriculture as the result of experiments to 
determine the influence of alum compounds on the nutrition 
and health of man. 





FOREIGN. 


Mexico.—-April 29 the Ward line steamer 


tntilla, ing 


the Cuban flag, was fired on by the Constitutionalists a: sack 
ing Tampico and its helmsman wounded. April 80 [ccrta 
accepted the proposal of the mediators that hostilit in 
Mexico be suspended, pending mediation, Carrying « the 
terms of the agreement with Huerta, instructions wore 
cabled the same day to Rear Admiral Badger, comm: jder 
in-chief of the North Atlantic fleet; General Funst at 
Vera Cruz, and Rear Admiral Howard, commander-i hief 
of the Pacific fleet, to take no further warlike action \pril 
30 occurred, with most impressive ceremonies, the transfer 
of the control of Vera Cruz from the Navy to the Artay 
under command of General Funston May 1 Genera Fun- 
ston was instructed to institute a complete military goy. 
ernment over Vera Cruz. This automatically removed from 
office Robert J. Kerr, of Chicago, who had been appointed 
civil governor of Vera Cruz by Admiral Fletcher and Gen. 
eral Funston. May $8 Carranza refused to enter into an 


agreement for the suspension of hostilities. May 4 Huerta 


named Augustin Rodriguez, Luis Elguero and Senator Emilio 
Rabasa to represent him at the mediation conference. May 


5 it was announced that the mediators would mect at 
Niagara Falls, Canada, May 18, to receive representatives 
of the United States and Huerta. Huerta the same day 
denied the reports that he would resign. May 6 General 
Funston was given authority to take any action needed at 
Vera Cruz, and it became known that not only all Latin. 
American and certain European powers but even some of 
Huerta’s most intimate advisers are urging him to resign 
and leave the country. Over 7,000 refugees have been 
brought out of Mexico by the United States Government 
during the last two weeks, leaving 8,000 Americans still 
there, 


The tentative date for the launching of the Shamrock IV, 
the challenger for the America’s from the 
Gosport, England, is May 25. 


cup, yards of 


The receipts of the concern that has the gambling con- 
at Monte Carlo were $9,290,000 last year. The 
net profits for the year were $4,214,742. A dividend of $70 
was declared on every $100 share. 


cessions 


Hans Berliner, the German aeronaut who was made a 
prisoner at Kirgischansk, Russia, last February, when he 
came to earth at the end of a balloon trip from Bitterfield, 
Germany, and the two passengers who accompanied him 
have been sentenced by the Russian authorities to. six 
months solitary confinement. 


The Duke of Argyle, son-in-law of the late Queen Victoria 
of England and former governor general of Canada,, died 


at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, May 2, at the age of 68 
years. 
The Epirope insurgents, who have been fighting against 


the inclusion of northern Epirus in the new State of 
Albania, have succeeded in capturing the town of Kolonia, 
to the southwest of Valona. 


The cost of maintaining a first-class battleship has risen 


since 1904 from something less than $500,000 a year to 
nearly $1,000,000 and the British naval authorities are 
trying to reduce this heavy cost. 

The amended constitution for the republic of China, 
remarkable for the powers it confers upon the President, 
was formally promulgated May 1. The premiersbip is 


abolished. 

A fire swept over an area of two and one-half acres of 
the commercial section of Valparaiso, Chile, May 4, 
the death of fifty persons. 


causing 


David Lloyd-George, chancellor of the exchequer, in intro- 
ducing the 1914-15 budget in the British House of Commons 
May 4, said it would be necessary to increase the national 
income for the year by $49,000,000. He plans to raise the 
money by a material increase in the income and the death 
duties. 

Dr. Kleiber, a chemist in the service of the Swiss Govern- 
ment, analyzed during a recent visit to Pompeii and Hlercu- 
leaneum the Vesuvian ashes and debris and found that they 
contain large percentages of potash, suitable for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer. 


The portrait of Henry James, the novelist, by John Singer 
Sargent, the American artist, hanging in one of the galleries 
of the Royal Academy, London, was ruined May 4 ly 4 
suffragist. 

The British steamer Columbian, bound from Antwer)) for 
New York, caught fire at sea on the night of May 5 when 
about 300 miles south of Cape Race, forcing the crew to 
abandon the ship in three open boats. 'The boat cont ining 
Captain McDonald and thirteen of the crew was sa\ d by 
the steamer Manhattan, after drifting fifty hours. The 
Cunard liner Franconia May 5 picked up the boat contaim- 
ing thirteen men and the body of Chief Steward Matthews. 
A search is being made for the third boat. 


It has been announced that the steamer Vaterland, the 


Hamburg-Amerika line, the largest steamer afloat, will sail 
from Hamburg, Germany, for her maiden trip Me 4, 
arriving in New York May 21. ‘The new liner is 95) feet 
long, 100 feet in width and has a tonnage of 58,000 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





God, Men and the Trees. 


At a special service for lumbermen held Sunday morning, May 3, at the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Dr. William Chalmers 
Covert, the pastor, preached an appropriate sermon, his subject being ‘‘God, Men and the Trees.’’ Dr. Covert spoke as follows: 


nd they beard the voice of the Lord God walking in 
arden in the cool of the day. And the man and his 
hid themselves from the presence of the Lord God 
nest the trees of the garden.”—Gen. 3:8. 


| the primitive language of these early scriptures 


we have a striking picture representing the Lord God 


\ ing in a garden in the cool of the day. If we 
tnhe this ancient language literally what could be 


more interesting than a picture of a garden of trees 


the sunset? And where would the presence of the 


Lord be more likely to appear or to be more easily 
enized? There is a spell about the woods in the 
twilight that no one can escape. The yet glowing 


horizon of the West spreads a subdued light through 
the overhanging tree tops and the tree trunks in the 
siadowy depths beneath take on spectral outlines, All 
the singing of birds and the wood noises that through 
the day fill the solitude are still and a quietude settles 
everywhere like a soft atmosphere. 


Language of the Trees. 


The time to walk amid the trees is in the cool of 
the day. Trees speak to men that understand them 
in a language of great power and beauty. They never 
speak for themselves. They are like ambassadors at 
court, and always speak for those they represent. They 
have secrets they unfold, lessons they teach, sermons 
they preach when men will draw near and be quiet. 
It is in perfect harmony with my thought of the taste 
and character of God that the old writer of 
Genesis should present Him as walking among 
He walks there always. I’ve seen 

{’ve heard Him. I’ve felt Him toych 
me d speak to me from among the trees. 
lle never made more beautiful and wonderful 
and world-helping things than the trees and 
He is not ashamed of what He has made. 
This glorious army of defense has swept 
athwart the whole desolate earth, climbing 
mountain ranges, skirting the valleys, setting 
its green banners afloat from the tropics to 
the aretics, and breathing out health and se 
curing happiness to the race. 

Lumbermen and other people have not dealt 
fairly by the tree—these early companions 
of the Lord God. They have been hewn down 
for money and no was willing to hear the cry 
of the species for a chance to live. Men have 
murdered whole families of trees for money 
or have driven them to remote and obscure 
corners of the earth, where they have lived 
in constant dread. If cement and steel con- 
struction threaten to imperil the usage of the 
wood in modern industries you lumbermen are 
to blame; no one else. You are today doing 
everything to retrieve the loss your fathers 
through thoughlessness brought upon the tree 
of life of our land. The country is looking to 
her modern, intelligent, tree-loving lumber- 
men to save the tree, and by wise legislation 
against slaughter of the unripe and immature 
tree and by wise methods of forestry to help 
Almighty God in His gracious purpose for the 
health and happiness and higher welfare of 
the race through the ministry of the trees. 
This thing ean be done! Whole States, 
through the wise agitation of intelligent lum- 
hermen and forest lovers, are setting again in 
the earth over which the ax and the ruthless 
fires had carried ruin, the conifers and the 
ouks. This matter we can safely leave to you. 


The Beginning of All Trouble. 


the trees, 


, 


eee i a ee 
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The thing in my text to which I wish to give special 
attention is that in this early picture of the Lord God 
umong the trees there is a man who let these beautiful 
trees so benign in their service to him get between 
him and God. It is a situation behind which and fol- 
lowing which is a very long story. It is the beginning 
of all of our trouble. A tree got in between God and 
this man, The tree made for a gracious helping up- 
ward of man is used by this man to shield him in his 
wrong doing. He is a man misusing a tree. He is 
perverting its divine function. God made the tree 
to reveal Him and His life and to emphasize His 
‘ompanionability. Here is a man using the tree to 

bseure God and to prevent God from coming near him 

He passes by. Had the tree been able to assert 
tself or use a vocabulary of human speech it would 
ave turned and stepped aside from this cowardly man 
nd said to him, ‘* Adam, I resent your cowardly pres- 
‘nee hiding here. You’re afraid of God because you 
have done something wrong. You are misusing me. 
My mission is to reveal God, not to obscure Him. I 
will not stand one minute between a bad man and 


good God from Whom he tries to hide. That is not 
my business.’’ 


Application of the Text. 


It is this incident of the text that is my preaching 
point this morning, for this is a sermon designed to 
make men better men, and not a dissertation on trees. 
And I have ample reason to know that there is grave 
need in this commercialized era of 9urs of some earnest, 
straightforward preaching to the business men of the 


. mee. 
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land who are letting the big concrete things of daily 
business do for them what the tree of the text did 
for the man; viz., get in between him and God. Busi- 
ness is not wrong; good business, honest trade, clean 
commerce belong to the saving influences of society. 
Hard work and plenty of it, sweat and labor, the 
day’s task, the ever recurring round of duties that 
make the life of most of us—these things save us! 
We hate the man that spurns these things. The slack, 
idle, lazy man is a parasite that American society 
despises. He is an economic waster, a bit of social 
rubbish. We want work, we honor workers. We glory 
in the great constructive achievements of men in mod- 
ern business and gladly pay tribute to those who give 
all the vigor of their manhood to bringing things to 
pass in the world of trade. All praise to men like 
James J. Hill and Frederick Weyerhaeuser, who, rising 
out of poverty and obscurity, have built our railroads, 
opened our mines, subdued our forests, and made our 
cities possible. There is a courage and heroism in the 
story of American business and industry that thrills 
us and inspires the young men. 


The Price of Progress. 


Business is not evil, but just the same we have paid 








a price for our material progress that for many has 
been far too great. Men have gotten the great thing 
they went for but have lost the greater thing—aye, 
the greatest! Bank deposits have increased, but souls 
of men have shriveled. As we look across the land we 
see men who have gotten the good and gracious and 
necessary tree, without which the beauty of the garden 
is gone; the life of trade is dead and the comforts of 
men hindered. We see between them and God, Who 
walks amid trade conditions, things of the forest and 
field and factory today as He does in this ancient pic- 
ture of the garden. And my word to the men of today 
is not the word of an impractical, theorizing, off-the- 
earth theologian. It is the word of a sympathetic 
human fellow-man who comes as near seeing the thing 
as it is as he possibly can. And this is my word: 
An open and affectionate companionship with the Lord 
God who walked among the trees in the cool of the 
day on the part of our modern industrial leaders and 
workers is our only hope. It is our only hope for 
larger individual men—men with great, clean, saved 
hearts, who will think of the great economic ques- 
tions that disturb and distress us in the terms of 
human welfare, and who will enrich every patriotic 
and commercial virtue and all trade ethics out of a 
heart full of deep love for God and men. It is our 
only hope for society. We may build parks and libra- 
ries, and social centers and universities, but if men of 


this generation let the trees, or any of the concrete 
things of business—good in themselves—get between 
them and God and we go on down the years in a 
Godless industrialism, in an atheistic commercialism, 
in an infidel trade life, depend upon it, we shall har- 
vest the fruit of this sowing in the life of trade and 
the nation, in tears and bitterness. 


What Must Be Done. 


We must keep the sense of God alive in the hearts 
of men or we have lost the fertile soil in which all the ‘ 
good things of patriotism, honesty, purity and virtue 
grow. The hope of stable and safe trade, the readjust- 
ment of industrial disorder, the cure of graft and 
greed, the saving of government and society at large 
from the things that undermine and overthrow the 
manhood of mer and the stability of nations, are 
the keeping of men in close, filial, affectionate com- 
panionship with the Lord God who walked among the 
trees of the garden in the cool of the day! Here is 
the bulwark of our defense against perils that beset 
us. Here is the deep, abiding principle out of which 
all good comes and for which all men—doctors, lawyers, 
lumbermen, merchants and ministers alike—must stand. 
Here is where the first man failed and fell to his 
undoing. To save our manhood and make it 
pure and strong nothing must come in be- 
tween us and God. To save our nation and 
make its life great and noble nothing of the 
earth must shut God away. 





COUNTY FOREST REPORTS. 


North Carolina is issuing separate reports 
of the forest resources of each county in the 
State. So far the State has published those 
of the western mountainous area, and is get- 
ting out bulletins on the counties in the Pied- 
mont region. 

The work is being done by the forestry 
division of the geological and economic survey 
of North Carolina, and each report is a concise 
statement occupying less than four printed 
pages. It is intended by the survey that these 
reports of individual counties may be re 
printed by the local newspapers, because in 
that way fhe specific local information will 
be given to the people in the cheapest and 
most direct way. 

Each report takes up the topography, drain- 
age, and soil of the county, and the questions 
of forest cover in relation to the county’s 
industries, as to lumber production and water 
power; it presents also the transportation, and 
the market facilities in relation to the timber 
product, so that the growers of timber are 
informed not only about producing the wood 
crop but how and where it may be marketed. 

Each circular concludes with a statement of 
the fire and insect damage, and outlines meth- 
ods to control these enemies, as well as methods 
of management to improve the forest crop. 

So far as the officials of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture know, North Caro- 
lina is the first and only State to issue and 
distribute these forest reports by counties, 
with the idea of securing a wide dissemination 
of their facts through the local press, though 
many States have issued reports covering the 
entire commonwealth, 





REFORESTATION NEEDED IN NEW YORK. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., May 5.—According to statistics 
just received here from the Conservation Commission, of 
which George E. Van Kennen, of Ogdenburg, is the head, 
the timberlands of the Adirondack section of the State 
are being threatened by rapid lumbering. These forests 
during the last year were cut at five times the rate of 
production, and a necessity is seen for extensive refores- 
tation in order to conserve the timber supply for future 
generations. According to the commission, up to about 
five years ago the lumber production of the State was in 
the billion column of board feet. During 1913 it had 
dropped to 850,000,000 board feet, and farmers have 
been cutting off their wood lots to add to the aggregate 
production, because the price of lumber was so high that 
they received good revenue for so doing. 

The production of hemlock lumber was the greatest 
during the year, amounting to 121,867,000 feet, and at 
the bottom of the list was ironwood, with a production 
of but 1,600 feet. Maple was second in production, 
which amounted to 71,500,000 feet, and pine was third 
with a production of 66,200,000 feet, while beech was 
fourth with 40,500,000 feet and spruce was fifth with 
35,500,000 feet. Oak and basswood were down to 





25,000,000 and birch amounted to 28,000,000 feet, while 
of chestnut there was only 16,000,000, and of elm 
11,000,000 feet. But 22,000 feet of cedar was produced, 
and of black walnut 12,500 feet. 

The statistics show that there has been a continual 
decline in the production of lumber in the State since 
1908. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION A SUCCESS. 


All Big Manufacturing Associations Represented — Federal Forestry Service Exhibits — 
Beauty, Utility and Durability of Wood Impressively Demonstrated. 


When the curtzir rings down Saturday night on the firsi 
annual Forest Products Show at the Coliseum m Chicago 
the consensus among lumbermen of the United States 
will be that it has been a marked success and of suifi- 
cient proportions to justify its continuance as an annual 
feature. With the close of the show today 300 workmen 
will be placed at the task of dismantling all exhibits that 
have been in the big Chicago structure and these will be 
transferred to New York on a special freight train that 
will travel at passenger speed. The entire Chicago ex- 
hibit will be taken to New York and installed in the 
Grand Central Palace, where the exhibition will continue 
from May 21 to May 30. 

The Forest Products Show has been a wonderful epoch 
in the history of the lumber industry of this country and 
marks a new step in the promotion of wood 2nd wood 
products. While in some ways the show may be looked 
upon as a disappointment, especially from the attend- 
ance during the early days, those who have had charge of 
industrial exhibitions say that it has been the history of 
them all, that the people must first be shown what an ex- 
hibition is before they wiil turn out in large numbers. It 
is the consensus of all who have watched the progress of 
industrial expositions in this country that the Forest 
Products Exposition was the superior of any that have 
been held in Chicago, New York or any large cities of the 
country during the many past years that industrial expo- 
sitions have been the vogue. From a decorative, interest- 
ing and instructive standpoint the Forest Products Show 
was a marvelous creation. 

A forester who visited the Coliseum during the show 
was amazed at the interesting exhibition that the lum- 
ber manufacturers of the United States had gotten to- 
gether. Seldom has there been an exhibition in this 
country where so much money has been spent upon indi- 
vidual exhibits. Of the affiliated associations of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, under whose 
auspices the exhibition was staged, each seemed to be 
trying to outdo the others to place in the Coliseum the 
most effective exhibit. The beauty, stability and utility 
ot wood and the many different ways in which the woods 
could be put to practical use were never before so effect- 
ively brought to the attention of the public as in this 
collective exhibition of all the merchantable woods of 
the United States. The chief features of the exhibition 
were the beautiful decorations, both in exterior and im- 
terior views, which brought out the artistic quality of 
woods in the highest sense. If the show lacked in any 
way it was simply from the standpoint of individual ex- 
hibits of lumber companies, but the reason for this is that 
individual companies preferred to play their part as an 
association exhibition instead of trying to make an indi- 
vidual exhibit, the principle in mind being to promote a 
show that would stand for the general welfare of the 
lumber industry instead of the exploitation of some 
individual lumber company. 

The exposition in Chicago opened on Thursday, April 
30. On the opening day practically everything was in 
the Coliseum and ready for installation. The second day 
showed wonderful progress in installing exhibits and the 
show was then practically completed. The only exhibit to 
suffer hard luck was that of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which appeared to get lost in transit, 
and weorge Shields, chief inspector of the association, 
had considerable worries on hand for several hours before 
the railroads were able to locate the Western Pine ex- 
hibit, which was finally completed the first of the week. 
During the week lumbermen from all parts of the United 
States and Canada were visitors at the show and one of 
the chief features was the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 4 and 5. This 
gathering brought to Chicago some of the most prominent 
lumber manufacturers of the United States, who took 
advantage of the time of the convention to attend the 
Forest Products Show. 

During the continuance of the show hundreds of lim- 
hermen registered at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN booth. 

The exposition was open each day from 10 o’clock in 
the morning until 11 in the evening and a well known 
local band organization provided the musical program. 
The exposition also had the added feature of a moving 
picture theater in which were given pictures depicting 
modern lumber scenes in which was used the most up-to- 
date type of lumbering machinery, and showing also the 
work being accomplished by the United States Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

Visiting lumbermen in Chicago were welcomed at the 
Chicago Lumbermen’s Club, which kept open house dur- 
ing the exposition, and by the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago. The latter organization had a booth at the 
show which was presided over each day by several of the 
local lumbermen who acted as hosts to the visitors. Dur- 
ing the period of the exposition several meetings were 
held by lumbermen other than that of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, including the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Association’s spring meeting, the 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which promoted the show, had as its chief exhibit mani- 
kins that illustrated the magnitude of the lumber industry 
in comparison with other large industries. The figures 





presented were based upon the 1910 United States cen 
sus and showed the number of persons engaged in the 
lumber and other industries and the manufactured value 
ot the products of the lumber and various other indus- 
tries. They gave very extensive statistical matter con- 
cerning the lumber industry, the second largest manufae- 
turing industry of the United States. Other statistics 
given were comparative figures on railway tonnage and 
capital invested in the various industries. 

At the immediate right as the visitor entered the Coli- 
seum was an exhibit of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, wiuch was one of the beautiful creations of 
the show. It consisted of a one-room house made entirely 
of white pine and a miniature interior garden, a pool of 
water, grass, real flowers, shrubs, a walk, colonnade and 
pergola, the interior of the house being of artistic design 
and the decorations being of a rich tone. The exhibit was 
filled with historic exhibits showing the durability of 
white pine; most of these came from old historic New 
England homes. The historic glimpse into old New 
England was one of the very attractive features and 
hundreds of persons who visited the exhibit spent con- 
siderable time passing around reading the little plate 
cards about the different things shown. Perhaps the most 
valuable was a window section of white pine from a sum- 
mer home at Medford, Mass. 

At the immediate lett of the entrance to the building 
was found the exhibit of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in which was incorporated also the 
exhibit of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion, which was for the purpose of interesting visitors in 
the Ballard-Porter plan book. The Western Pine asvo- 
ciation ’s exhibit, known also as the Inland Empire ex 
hibit, consisted of an attractive structure covering a con 
siderable area of the Coliseum construeted of wood mani- 
factured by members of the association. It was designed 
in a way to illustrate effectively the uses of pine lumber 
in high class millwork in the form of columns, railings, 
pine sidings anu other product and the use of pine for 
all purposes of building construction. The structure en- 
tirely surrounded the association’s exhibit space and con- 
tained samples of all the different grades of lumber made 
in western pine territory. The exhibit space was also 
decorated with photographs and lumber scenes taken in 
the West. Opposite the Western Pine exhibit, in the 
center of the Coliseum to the left, was a beautiful dis- 
play of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
This consisted of a one-room cottage made entirely of 
cypress lumber, both exterior and interior and having 
furniture made entirely of cypress. The corner effect was 
a pergola that covered the huge cypress log which fur 
i shed a guessing feature at the exkibition. To the per- 
son guessing the age, or the nearest, to the cypress butt, 
which was 7 feet thick, will be awarded the beautiful per 
gola. There was a notch in the log that gave a clue to 
the age but its age will be scientifically determined by 
timber experts. Over the entire exhibit was a 40-foot 
log which with a hollow defect permitted the illumina- 
tion of the words ‘‘ Cypress, the Wood Eternal.’’ In the 
background were a section of a house 150 years old and a 
miniature farm in bas relief which demonstrated the use 
of cypress lumber for all farm purposes, including a 
miniature bungalow. The exhibit was also made very 
attractive by many historie exhibits of cypress lum- 
ber that had been in use many years and were still in a 
good state of preservation. The art of giving the ‘‘sugi’’ 
finish to cypress lumber was demonstrated and pieces of 
the ‘‘sugi finish cypress were given away to visitors. 

At the north end of the building was located the beauti- 
ful exhibit of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, which consisted of a replica of a Nuremberg 
house built in the fourteenth century style of German 
architecture. The interior room is in a later period of 
architecture and in dark Flemish finish. The interior 
was designed by Louis Smetana and was one of the orig- 
inal rooms for the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis in 1904, 
This same interior has been built thirty-two times pre- 
viously in many large cities of the country. The exterior 
with its entrance porch and circular bay was designed by 
Roth & Study, architects, who chose the style of house 
which offered every possible use of wood in its construe- 
tion so as to demonstrate the variable uses of yellow pine 
lumber. In the space surrounding the Nuremberg house 
were placed many specimen exhibits of yellow pine lum- 
ber and timber designed to impress the visitor with the 
durability of yellow pine. 

The exhibit of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was in the center at the east side of the 
Coliseum. The exhibit occupied a space 34 by 48 feet. 
Its chief feature was to represent the corners of four 
different rooms put together with the corners adjoining 
each other. One of these showed a-corner of a poreh 
with cedar siding, porch flooring, a handsome front door, 
columns, windows and sash. Another showed a_hand- 
some entrance hall entering which one saw magnificent 
rotary-eut fir veneer panel work and a winding stairway 
leading up to a pergola which had a roof garden effect, 
with wisteria and other beautiful flowers. The third cor- 
ner showed a sumptuous dining room entirely of fir with 
beamed ceiling, wainscot panels, built-in buffet and eup- 
boards. The farther corner was that of a living room 
finished in western hemlock, with built-in bookeases and 
fireplace over which was a huge panel containing figures 


depicting gum, fir, cedar and hemlock. Each of the rov..s 
was tastetully furnished. 

There was a sort of a roof garden effect covered wit 
beautiful pergola and on this second story was loc: o«| 
the exhibit of the Red Cedar Shingle Association, show cg 


red cedar shingles and illustrated with many beauti: | 
pictures of homes in which red cedar shingles were v-0d 
for roofing and siding, 

One of the features of the show was a beautiful 4-ro. :) 


bungalow that was ‘‘built on the spot’’ jointly by 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Ax. 
ciation and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Av 9 
ciation. This exhibit was located at the south end of 
the Coliseum opposite the redwood display. It consisted 
of four rooms and bath, and all the different kinds of 
hardwoods manufactured by members of the two asso 
tions were used in the interior and exterior construction, 
The living room color scheme was in very early English 
and the bedroom in natural; the dining room in light 
mahogany; the bedroom and kitchen in natural finish 
and the siding in light brown and the shingles of the 
bungalow were painted green. The living room was of 
elm trim with a red bireh floor; dining room of birch with 
red bireh floor; bedroom with white maple trim with 
birdseye floor; bathroom of white birch trim and with 
maple floor and kitchen of elm trim and a maple floor 
fn different particulais of the building the different 
hardwoods manufactured by members of the association 
were used. 

Opposite this exhibit was the display of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of California, Component 
parts of redwood were selected in a way to emphasize 
the good features of this wood and show to what wses 
redwood are best adapted. Sections of redwood trees 
were so placed as to make an artistic redwood forest 
effect at the exhibit. The chief feature was a 2-room 
building, the outside consisting of material taken from an 
old barn in Humboldt County, Cal, and in an unfinished 
state. In order that a comparison might be made bhe- 
tween old redwood and new redwood half of the structure 
was left in the natural state while the other part of it 
was finished in wax, making a beautiful redwood interior. 
A beautiful painting of a redwood forest was featured 
and there were many examples of redwood that had seen 
service for over 100 years. 

Beautiful interior effects were featured by the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the oak manufac 
turers, These two exhibits were at the north end of the 
building. The exhibit of the oak manufacturers was that 
of a dining room finished entirely in oak. The gum ex 
hibit wes a library interior showing the beauties of gum 
lumber for interior trim. 

Opposite these two exhibits was that of the Northern 
White Cedar Association, which was very attractively 
constructed in stockade fashion showing the purposes for 
which red cedar is used—piles, telephone poles and other 
uses, 

Immediately to the east of that exhibit was that of the 
National Box Manufacturers’ Association, which con 
sisted of 100 or. more boxes from the smallest size to the 
biggest and made a very attractive display. 

Another instructive exhibit was that of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, which showed in a scien 
tific manner the many ways in which wood may be 
preserved, lengthening its life, and made a comparative 
showing between treated and untreated wood. The Ameri 
can Forestry Association had a booth at the south end of 
the building and by means of pictures depicted what is 
being done in the way of promoting forestry and the pro- 
tection of the forests of the country, by the Govern- 
ment and by the big individnal owners of timbered 
tracts. It was a conservation exhibit of a high type and 
the visitor was given an idea of what is being done in 
this country to preserve forests as a natural resource. 

The Y. M. C. A. had a welfare exhibit depicting the 
improved conditions of lumber camps of the country, 
showing how the Y..M. C. A. has caused a change in the 
lumber worker, making his life more pleasant and en 
couraging habits of thrift. Another feature was the dis- 
play of municipal foresters, depicting what is being done 
to beautify the cities of the country and making a com- 
parative showing between cities that are more beautiful 
because they have plenty of trees properly planted and 
other cities that are practically barren of trees. 

There was a beautiful mahogany exhibit, that of the 
Otis Manufacturing Company, of New Orleans, La., in the 
center of the building. One of the exhibits that attracted 
considerable attention was a demonstration of woodwork- 
ing machinery at the booth of the Chicago Machinery 
Exchange. The work done by the rip saws, molders ani! 
scrapers was demonstrated. Of the different machines 
handled by the Chicago Machinery Exchange those of 
Baxter D. Whitney were shown. 

Opposite this exhibit was the very attractive booth of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers of Indianapolis, 
in which was featured a sawing contest between tw 
expert woodsmen. 

Henry Disston & Son, saw manufacturers of Philade 
phia, had a booth at the south end of the building whic! 
was presided over by representatives of that concer 
The make of saws of this company forcibly attracted tl 
attention of visitors. 

The T. Wilee Company of Chicago had an extensive 
showing of hardwood flooring and the Morgan Sash * 
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Door Company had an exhibit of beautiful doors. The 
booth of the Morgan Sash & Door Company was shared 
by the Bridgeport Wood Finishing Company. The Bar- 
rett Manufacturing Company had a display of creosoted 
oils which are used for wood preservatives. The Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Company had a booth which was pre- 
sided over by representatives of this company. Other 
exhibitors included the Clyde Iron Works, Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company, American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany, Frank Philipson & Co., Potlatch Lumber Company, 
Newman Clock Company, Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany,-Howard Simmons & Co., George P. Bent Company 
and the Chicago Safe & Merchandise Company. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting features of the show was the 
moving picture theater in which were displayed each after 
noon and evening four films furnished by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company of Kansas°City, Mo., the Clyde Iron 
Works Company, the American Hoist & Derrick Company 
and the Government Forest Service. The films of the 





Clyde Iron Works and the American Hoist & Derrick 
Company, respectively, depicted lumbering scenes in which 
their machinery was used, and that of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company was of scenes at the lumber opera- 
tions at Bonami, La. In the films of the Long-Bell 
people was shown machinery that was manufactured by 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company. The Clyde Iron 
Works, the Lidgerwood Manutacturing Company and the 
American Hoist and Derrick Company each had attractive 
booths at the show. The film of the Forest Service 
showed what is being done by the Government for the 
promotion of forestry and conditions that prevail in na 
tional forests of the country. 

During the period of the show several special days 
were celebrated, among these being Chicago Day on Mon- 
day, May 4; Conservation Day on Wednesday, May 6, 
and Hoo-Hoo Day on Friday, May 8. Members of Hoo- 
Hoo took advantage of their presence in Chicago and a 
concatenation was held at the Auditorium Annex. 











Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








IMPATIENT AT DELAY IN LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM. 
{By ODErL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—President Wilson is 
growing impatient at the delays of Congress in carrying 
out the legislative program which he outlined in his 
messages at the opening of the present session. The 
Chief Executive told Representative Underwood, major- 
ity leader of the House, on Monday that he hoped action 
on his legislative program would no longer be delayed 
on account of the Mexican situation. He has sent the 
same message to the Senate by trusted lieutenants. The 
work which he insists shall be accomplished before this 
session adjourns includes the passage of appropriation 
bills, enactment of antitrust laws, passage of a farm 
credit bill, final action on the repeal of the free tolls 
provision of the Panama Canal act, and the passage of 
the immigration bill. He has refrained, however, from 
putting this last piece of legislation in his ‘‘must’’ 
program. 

The House is making preparations to bring in a rule 
to close debate in twenty hours on the Clayton antitrust 
bill, which contains all of the matters referred to by 
the President in his message on ‘‘trusts’’ except the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That feature is repre- 
sented in a separate bill coming from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and doubtless an 
House bill. The Senate bill provides for the abolition 
of the Bureau of Corporations and the transfer of its 
functions and recoids to the trade commission. There 
are to be five commissioners, appointed by the President, 
and their terms of office shall be seven years. 





The com- 


mission elects its own chairman and secretary. Among 
the powers of the commission as defined are: 
To investigate the organization, business, financial condi- 


tion, conduct, management, and its relation to other corpora- 
tions, of any corporation engaged in commerce. 


fo require any corporation subject to the provisions of 


equally drastic rule will be adopted to rush that measure 
through the House. 

There appears to be a wide divergence of opinion 
between the Senate and the House with respect to the 
details of the antitrust legislation. The Senate bill, 
which was recently reported by Senator Newlands, chair- 
man of the sub-committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, as a substitute for the original trade 
commission bill introduced in the Senate, is much more 
drastic than the House bill. It creates a trade com- 
mission with actual authority to regulate business in- 
stead of making it merely an investigating hody, as the 
House bill does. 

That Senator Newlands did not have much to do with 
drawing up this measure is shown by the fact, definitely 
known to your correspondent, that as late as the day 
the bill was sent to the public printer, he was not fa- 
miliar with all of its provisions. 


At the time he reported the bill to the full committee, 
Senator Newlands announced that there would be hear- 
ings on it and next Monday and Tuesday representatives 
of the railroads have been asked to appear before the 
committee. Following that business men and others in- 
terested in the legislation will be given an opportunity 
to discuss it and it is expected that the Senate committee 
hearings will be continued through the balance of the 
month. President Wilson is apparently favoring the 
this Act to furnish to the commission information, state- 
ments. and records concerning its organization, business, 
financial condition, conduct, management, and relation to 
ether companies, and to require the production for examina- 
tion of all documents, correspondence, contracts, memoranda, 
or other papers relating to the commerce in which such cor- 
poration under inquiry is engaged. 

To prescribe as near as may be a uniform system of 
annual reports for different classes of corporations subject 
to the provisions of this Act, and to tix the time for the 
filing of such reports, and to require such reports, or any 
special report, to be made under oath, or otherwise in the 
discretion of the commission. 
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ONE VIEW OF THE EXHIBIT OF THE W EST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURE RS’ 
PRODUCTS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


ASSOCIATION AT THE FOREST 


— 





To make public, in the discretion of the commissi 


: ; » any 
information obtained by it in the exercise of the | were 
authority and duties conferred upon it by this Act, ond ¢, 
make annual and special reports to the Congress nq to 
submit therewith recommendations for additional legis ition 

The jurisdiction of the commission will exteni oye; 
all trade associations, corporate combinations and orp. 


rations engaged in or affecting commerce betwer the 

states, except banks and common carriers subj: t to 

control by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
There is a penalty of $1,000 for willful false . 


tries 
on books of corporations, or false statements to th wa 
mission. The commission will have power to com). ‘| at. 
tendance and testimony of witnesses, such as the  uter 
state Commerce Commission has, 

The bill prohibits interlocking directorates in a) coy 
porations, both industrial and railroad, except tha per. 
sons may serve as directors in two or more corpor tions 
that are non-competitive. It also prohibits one ev org. 
tion from holding any of the stock of a competing com. 


pany, unless it can be shown to the satisfaction the 
commission or the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
such ownership does not impair competitive con 
between the corporations. 

There is an absolute inhibition of holding com) 


that 
tions 


les, 
except where a corporation is organized to conduct g 
distinct, independent business and owns stock of « com 
petitive corporation solely as an invesment and noi as a 
means of controlling the corporation, or impairing com 
petition. 

The bill also provides that from and after two years 
after its passage it shall be unlawful for a common 
carrier to enter into any contract for the disposal or 
acquisition of stock or bonds or other securities with 
any other corporation or to sell or lease any property 


from any other corporation if, at the time, there is 
among the officers or board of directors of the co: 


mon 
sarrier any person or persons who are also officers or 
directors of the other corporation. The same inhibition 
applies to the purchase or sale of securities or sale or 
lease of property to persons, partnerships or unincorpo- 


rated banking institutions where the interests are identi- 
eal. Another provision in the bill is: 

That any person, copartnership, association, or corporation 
which shall be injured in his or its business or partnership 
by any person, copartnership, association, or corporation, by 
reason of anything forbidden by sections ten, eleven, twelve, 
or thirteen of this Act, may sue therefor in any district 
court of the United States in the district in which the 
defendant resides or is found, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover threefold the damages by 
him or it sustained, and the cost otf suit, including a: 
able attorney's fee. 


LONG DEBATE ON PANAMA CANAL TOLLS. 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 5.—Senator Borah has sug- 
gested, in the form of a resolution presented to the Sen 
ate, that the vote on the repeal of the free tolls provi 
sion of the Panama Canal Act be postponed until the 
next Congress convenes and that it be submitted to a 
referendum of the voters of the United States to deter- 
mine whether the provision shall stand or be repealed. 
There is not much chance that the Borah resolution will 
be adopted, but there is every prospect that there will be 
a long and acrimonious debate in the Senate over the 
question. The Senate committee which has been taking 
testimony on the subject for several weeks was unable 
to reach a conclusion as to whether the repeal bill should 
pass and voted by a substantial majority to report the 
bill to the Senate without recommendation. 

It was not until the close of the hearings that the 
-acifie Coast lumbermen had a chance to protest against 
the repeal of the free tolls provision. When given the 
opportunity they did protest to the utmost of their 
ability. 

Among those who either gave direct testimony before 
the committee or whose statements regarding the free 
tolls repeal were presented to the committee were: E. H. 
Ransom, of Portland, Ore.; David E. Skinner, chairman 
of the Canals committee of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; Joseph N. Teal, represent: 
ing the associated Chambers of Commerce of the Pacific 
Coast; F. G. Donaldson, manager of the traffie depart 
ment of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation; J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, Wash.; P. C. Leonard, 
Seattle; William D. Wheelwright, Oregon. Mr, Skinner 
said in part: 

_ We have simply this additional means of intercommunica 
tion between the two coasts, and instead of asking you, as 
you assume, to subsidize our facilities to that extent, we 
simply say to you you have no right to add any cost of 
any nature whatever that is not chargeable against the 
coastwise shipments on either coast. The only anticipation 
that we can really have from the advantage which we are 
entitled to is that it will increase our transportation facili- 
ties. In fact, some of the witnesses I have heard here have 
testified they are now halting in their anticipations of 
creating tonnage for the transportation of commodities 
between tie two coasts for fear that this bill to repeal the 
tolls will pass. I have no fear at all that there will! be 
vessels built of sufficient number and capacity to carry the 
commodities between the two coasts as the traffic develops, 
if we have 


ason 





e the freedom of passage. I have every fear 
that we will have no tonnage at all, or in fact any more 


than we have now—and those will be compelled to be utilized 
in the trade, whether they are profitable or not. Strange 
as it may seem to you, there is no conference, no axgree- 
ments, no understanding of any nature whatever on the 
*acifie coast. am quite confident the same conditions 
exist on the Atlantic coast among the carriers of at least 


90 percent of the water traffic. I mean that the inde- 
pendent steamship owners and sailing vessel owners live 
no agreement of any kind or are not in conference with 


anybody. 
The truth is that the average cost of freight from the 


east coast of the United States to the principal consuming 
markets by water is about $4 to $4.50 a thousand and 
sometimes as low as $3.50 a thousand. The average freight 


by water from the Gulf States to the principal consuming 
market of the Atlantic States is an average of about $9) 


per thousand. The average rate which we can expect and, 
in fact, the rate which is offered to us now for cargo -=hip- 
ments by American vessels, is just $9 a thousand, th: ugh 


the canal, when it is opened, if we have free tolls. !° we 
do not have free tolls they have added the tolls to the 
rate. I want that thoroughly understood, that we hay» an 
offer now of tonnage in cargo capacity of $9 a thoi and 
feet from Puget Sound to New York or Philadelphia, i’ the 
ey are not assessed. If they are, the tolls are to be added 
to it. 
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average selling price today of low grade or ¢ 
Ne ork is in the neighborhood of $20 a ed ae = 
pe t a $9 freight through the canal, we will get $11 for 
it. we can cut up every piece of lumber in our woods for 
$1 thousand, because that is at cost or a little above. 

‘Teal included in his testimony a statement from 
Mi maldson which is as follows: 

\ ering your inquiry as to how I arrive a > con- 
clu that canal toll of $1.20 per registered age 
eq bout 6 cents per hundredweight on lumber, wish to 
ady hat this is based upon average weights and average 
loa vapacities of the different kinds of lumvtr. A ship 
ton juivalent to 100 cubic feet. Theoretically 100 cubic 
Pant space should load 100 cubic feet of lumber, This 
wot e 1,200 feet board measure. However, my ‘experi- 
ent convinced me that only about 60 percent of actual 
spa available for lumber loading because of unevenness 
a ths and thicknesses of the different kinds of lumber 
On basis, instead of 1,200 feet board measure being 
lon n 100 cubic feet of ship space, the actual average 
tour ild in all probability not exceed 720 feet board 
mes and this is the footage used in my computation, 
On | basis a charge of $1.20 per 100 cubie feet of space 
sho igure $1.66%, per thousand feet board measure of 
all s of lumber. To reduce this cost per thousand feet 
to s per hundredweight of each kind of lumber, you 
havi ascertain the average weight of the different kinds 
of ver that are likely to be shipped. ‘The estimated 
weils are as follows: 

Pounds 
: (per M ft.). 
FOU aT LOOMS Mess 4 ace s4c 0a ieue enale.eceisic ai a’dyery @ane cipal ee een 3,800 
Rough dry fir.. Sieigiih 24 10: Wa) a9 Giia'ss win ate eC ar¥, sie eh al gidle me reenete 3,000 
Con STO MMOIN 5.5005 96:9. 0005. 9:4.)0:0 010.0) 0 0.0 gp aceite 2,600 
RIGGING, TUBLIC, CM GULOIEDS 5.50 6,6 <-<.6 oars sisre-ssleisionu 2,000 
Cains ARM WHUCO IM 6: 076 60.3.0 o w5-0.5.0 s.beth were ncaieen 1,400 

a these weights, 5,000 feet of lumber, consisting of 
1,000 t of each of the different classes of lumber referred 
to, W d make the total weight 12,300 pounds, or an 
vel for each 1,000 feet, 2,460 pounds. Taking a cost of 


$1.66 per thousand feet board measure, as figured above, 


and applying it to average lumber, 2,460 pounds per thou- 
sand tect, gives you an average cost per hundredweight of 
actual weight, 6.8 cents. 


The statement of J. H. Bloedel, representing the New 

le Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash., and Bell- 
ingham Chamber of Commerce, of Bellingham, Wash., 
was as follows: 


Sea 






Tam p esident of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, a 
corporation operating three sawmills located in Bellingham, 
Wash., 100 miles north of Seattle and 20 miles south of the 


( oundary line on Puget Sound. I am also presi- 
de edel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), a Canadian corpo- 
rati th headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., owning a 
consid timber holding and conducting a lumbering 
operat in British Columbia, at a point near Powell River, 


some 20 miles north of Vancouver, B. C. I am. therefore, 
familiar with lumbering conditions on both sides of the 
boundary line, and am in a good position to judge impar- 
tially of the effect of the tolls act and its repeal. 


word about the magnitude of the lumbering industry on 
the Pacifie coast. The annual product of+the States of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and California approximates 


&.000,000,000 feet, or about one-fifth of the entire output of 
the United States. Its value in the rough is about $125.- 
000,000, and very much more when further manufactured 
into various wood products. Labor constitutes 60 to 75 
percent of the cost of production, and labor's interest, 








therefore, in the volume produced and the price of lumber is 
er r than all others. severe depression has been 
hanging over the industry for some years, largely on account 





of our inability to find new markets to take care of the 
increased production; this condition, of course, has not 
heen improved by the removal of the duty on lumber and 
shingles, ABA bs, 


While the average wholesale price of ordinary building 
lumber at the mills in this State is now about $10 per 


1.000, in New York, Boston. and other North Atlantic sea- 
ports it will average about $25 per 1,000. Water transporta- 
tion via the Panama Canal will bring us a rate of $10 to $11 
per 1.000 nlus tolls, if anv. This rate can be reduced con- 


siderably if vessels were built of a size and stvle adapted 
to lumber carrying. The Pacific Coast. including British 
Columbia, will, therefore, be able to ship lumber to all 
Atlantic seaboard points and effect a material reduction in 


the cost to the consumer, and at the same time opening a 
narket to relieve the overproduction here. 

The producing conditions in British Columbia are some- 
what more favorable than in the States on account of its 
pply of Government-owned timber and consequent 
r stumpage, and cheap oriental labor employed in its 
mills British) Columbia’s annual production is_ about 
1.000,000.000 feet, the industry not being developed to as 
high a degree of efticiency as on the American side. 

Our domestic navigation laws have developed a large fleet 
of small vessels well adapted for use between ports on either 
the Dacifie or Atlantic seaboard, but not economical for 
long distanees. The vessels of sufficient size and proper 
type a almost entirely under foreign flags and available 
for use between British Columbia and Atlantic seaboard 
American ports, but not available for use from Pacific coast 
States. The rate of freight. therefore, via foreign vessels 
i m $2 to $8 per M feet lower from British Columbia 
rom the Pacifie coast States. Toll exemption for 
in vessels will offset this disadvantage to the extent 
m $1 to $1.50 per 1.000 feet according to method of 

















measurement adopted by the Government. If the act is 
repcaled this offset will again be lost to us. Were the act 
to remain undisturbed it would encourage vessel owners 


and Vacifie coast lumbermen to build ships of suitable size 
ype and the need would soon be supplied. The repeal 


act will discourage this. As heretofore stated the 
industry in British Columbia is not yet highly developed. 
but xiven the inducements of lower transportation rates 
together with free lumber into the United States, its expan- 


sion will be enormous and entirely at the exnense of the 
ame industry on the American side. This is the inevitable 
lt of the repeal of the present tolls act. : 
_ As foreign vessels are prohibited by law from engaging 
in domestic commerce, foreign interests can not be adversely 
aff. d. and 1 therefore fail to see where the act is in 
contravention of the treaty. 

Ir Congress repeals the tolls act there is only_one logical 





th to do to readjust transportation rates, and that is to 
susiend the domestic navigation laws and permit foreign 
ves to engage in trade between Atlantic and Pacific 
seaports via the canal. 


“lliam D, Wheelwright, a lumber dealer of Oregon, 
Seri a statement which was read to the committee, part 
of vhich is as follows: 


railroad rate on some articles of merchandise from 
to coast is $1.40 per 100 pounds, or, say, $28 per 
ton, as against 60 cents per 100 pounds, or $12 per 
ton, charged by the American-Hawatian Steamshin 
ny. From which it is clear that the toll of, say, 50 
per ton is negligible as affecting the freight rate. 
eaking of the Pacific coast, and especially for my 
ds" the lumber manufacturers, I sav again that tolls 
iption will not help them: even if thev should receive 
‘ate equal to the tolis: the British Columbia shipper 
id still have sufficient advantage over them to secure all 
lumber trade of the Atlantic coast. This advantage will 
to him by means of his right to load a British ship in 
‘eouver or Victoria for any United States port on the 
antic coast or elsewhere, a right that our navigation 
S deny to the citizens of this country. The remedy 
refore lies in the reformation of thest antiquated laws, 
’ the granting to American citizens the right that the 




















A GLIMPSE INTO THE EXHIBIT OF THE NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ 


PRODUCTS EXPOSITION IN 





THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Life is a Garden. 
Life is a garden where we sow 
The things that we shall reap— 
Gladioli in a gorgeous row, 
Bleeding hearts that weep, 
Lilies pure, when the day is dead 
Gleaming white in the dusk, 
Passionate roses of summer’s red 
Autumn shall turn to husk. 


Life is a garden where we walk— 
The digger where he delves— 

Brushing the bramble’s thorny stalk 
We planted there ourselves. 

What be the harvest of joy or woe, 
Life is a garden that we sow. 











American Government assumes and enjoys—of transporting 
cargo from one coast to the other of its territory in a 
foreign bottom. I believe that a simple definition by the 
Congress of coastwise trade as traffic between two points 
on the same coast of the Wnited States would be sufficient. 
Is there not something of tyranny in denying to a lumber 
manufacturer of Puget Sound the right to load a ship at 
his mill that can be loaded by one of his customers at the 
mill of a neighbor just across the line? 


ASSOCIATION AT THE FOREST 
CHICAGO. 


RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 5.—The beginning this week 
of improvements on the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road that will entail an outlay of $1,000,000 and the 
receipt of news that Lord Munson, of London, one of 
the financiers of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, was 
having excellent success in getting additional aid for 
$15,000,000 worth of prospective improvements on the 
Orient gavé a note of cheer to the limbermen here who 
are counting on a good railroad demand during the 
next few months. 


E. D. Levy, of Springfield, Mo., general manager of 
the Frisco, announced that the Frisco receivers had 
authorized an expenditure of $1,000,000 for the im- 
provement of that road through all its ten divisions. 
Fangs of men with ten carloads of tools and construc- 
tion materials left Springfield last Friday to begin the 
work. The employment of 2,000 additional men for 
thirty-five extra gangs has been authorized. 


Lord Munson and J. Crosland Taylor, of London, who 
are arranging for. the reorganization of the Orient rail 
way and the lifting of the receivership which ‘has held 
that road down for the last two years, closed a confer 
ence here last week without entirely completing the deal 
whereby the road will be placed in the hands of the re 
organized company. Lord Munson left for the East to 
interest capital in rounding up the $15,000,000 that will 
be expended in rehabilitating the system. Mr. Taylor 
went to Wichita, whose citizens, anxious to see the line 
completed from that city to Kansas City, have offered 
to subseribe several hundred thousand dollars of bonds. 
W. T. Kemper, a local financier interested in the Orient, 
has received word from Lord Munson that he had se- 
eured $500,000 in Detroit and that prospects were good 
in three or four other cities. It is expected the work of 
improving the Orient will start next fall. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News, of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


MAY 18.—Sioux Falls, S. D., before Examiner Watkins: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 2860 and 2880 of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

MAY 20.—Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Gerry: Fourth 
Section Applications Nos. 799—St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Co.; 2138—Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co.; 
602—New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Co.; 1548— 
Southern Railway Co.; 461—Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway Co.; 458—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railroad; 1952—Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. in 
connection with 6340—Mount Pleasant Fertilizer Co. vs. 
New Orleans & North Eastern Railroad Co. et al. 

MAY 23.—Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Gerry: Fourth 
Section Application No. 629. 

JUNE 1.—St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Gerry: I. & S. 
184—Advances on hardwood and other kinds of lumber. 








VOLUMINOUS REPORT ON FOURTH SECTION 
VIOLATIONS. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission today issued a voluminous report of 
its investigation into Fourth Section violations in the 
Southeast, which will have the effect of materially chang- 
ing the relation of rates now existing. The opinion 
affects both class and commodity rates. The report deals 
with the rates on and commodities from New 
York to the ports of Charleston, S. C., Savannah and 
Brunswick, Ga., Jacksonville and Pensacola, Fla., Mobile, 
Ala., and New Orleans, La., and to the river points of 
Memphis, Tenn., Augusta, Macon, Milledgeville, Hawkins 
ville, Dublin, Columbtis and Albany, Ga., Montgomery, 
Selma, Demopolis and Tuscaloosa, Ala., and to the in 
terior points of Rome, Athens, Atlanta and Cordele, Ga., 
Birmingham, Ala., Jackson and Meridian, Miss., and 
points intermediate thereto on certain direct lines through 
Potomac Yards, Va., and Norfolk, Va. It also deals 
with the rates from Cincinnati and Louisville to the 
same ports, many of the same interior and river points, 
with rates from New Orleans to the South Atlantic po:ts 
and to some of the same river points and interior basing 
points named above. The report also deals with rates 
from Chieago, and St. Louis to New Orleans, 
Mobile ete. 

The report shows one route from each point of origin 
named to each point of destination and names the rates 
on the first six classes to all the principal intermediate 
points higher than to the more distant points. 

The commission holds that relief from the provisions 
of the Fourth Section should not be granted on account 
ot the desire of carrier to reduce the rate to a given 
market of distribution in order to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of articles from that point in competition with 
another point distributing the same or similar articles. 
It also holds that relief may be granted to a carrier who 
is transporting a commodity from one source of supply 
to a consuming market and coming into competition with 
another carrier transporting the same or similar articles 
from a different source of supply when it is shown that 
the carrier seeking relief is at a marked disadvantage 
with respect to its competitor, and that the competition 
met at the reduced rate point is not also met at the 
intermediate points. 

Under this opinion, rates from New York, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and New Orleans to Atlanta, Athens or Cor- 
dele can not be exceeded at intermediate points. Rates 
from Cincinnati, Louisville and New Orleans to Birming- 
ham and Rome can not be exceeded at intermediate points. 

[he commission expresses the belief that the result of 
the change in the rate making in this territory should 
be an advantage to all the intermediate local stations on 
the many routes to the great interior basing points in 
Southeastern territory, but it is realized that there may 
be here and there in the wide territory affected some 
unreasonable or discriminatory rates on account of the 
readjustment. These the commission proposes to take 
care of when complaints are made. The commission says: 
‘“The rate situation in this territory has been the subject 
of much complaint before the commission, particularly 
during the last two years. The general readjustment 
that will take place responsive to this report should 
result in a more stable, consistent and reasonable system 
of rates than now exists.’’ 
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AUTHORIZED RATE ON IMPORTED WOODS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted authority to carrievs participat- 
ing in Hosmer’s tariff No. A-428 to establish a rate of 
39 cents on logs, carloads, minimum weight 34,000 
pounds, of cedar, cocobolo, ebony, lignum vitae, mahog- 
any, padouk, quassia, rosewood, sabicu, walnut, bitter- 
wood, fustic dyewood, lancewood and logwood; and a 
rate of 32 cents on walnut logs, unhewn, minimum ear- 
load weight 36,000 pounds, from shipside, gulf ports to 
Duluth, on traffic imported from countries other than 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, ignoring 
the long and short haul provisions of the act to regulate 
commerce, 

Important to Lumber Exporters. 

A decision of considerable importance to lumber ex- 
porters at New Orleans has been handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the An- 
derson-Tully Company, and others against Morgan’s 
Louisiana & Texas railroad and steamship company. In 
substance the commission finds that the rules for the 
assesment against steamship companies of demurrage 





charges on shipments of forest products moving on 
through export bills of lading via the port of New Or- 
leans are not found to discriminate against shipments 
moving to the port on local bills of lading for export, 
and the complaint was dismissed. 





DENIED A REHEARING. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 2.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied the petition for a rehearing 
filed by the Dierks Lumber Company, Grand Rapids 
Lumber Company, Hudson River Lumber Company, 
King-Ryder Lumber Company, Globe Lumber Company, 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company, Louisiana Long 
Leaf Lumber Company, and Louisiana Central Lumber 
Company on their complaint against a number of south- 
ern roads, in relation to the increase in the rates on 
lumber from 25 to 261% cents, from various southern 
producing points to Des Moines and other Iowa points. 





TAP-LINE HEARING. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—A hearing before Interstate 
Commerce Examiner Patterson, in the case of the Deer- 
ing Southwestern Railway Company and the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company against the Louisiana & Pine Bluff 
Railway Company and others was held May 5 at the 
Jefferson Hotel. 

F. B. Montgomery, traffic manager of the Deering 
Southwestern Railway, was the principal witness for that 
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EXHIBIT OF THE OAK MANUFACTURERS AT FOREST PRODUCTS 


EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


road. He testified that since the tap-line decision the 
road had suffered heavy losses. It had suffered damages 
because the division of rates was unreasonable and unfair 
and also from washouts and floods, which made it impos- 
sible to operate over extended periods of time. His testi- 
mony showed the service the tap-line road rendered to 
the territory it covered. Mr. Montgomery gave much 
technical testimony covering the character of freight 
carried by the Deering Southwestern Railroad, submit 
ting statistics of passenger service and the service it 
performed for farmers and others. He stated the road 
had been instrumental in developing the country and 
that loss of the division seriously interfered with its 
prosperity. He gave an estimate of the losses the road 
had suffered in various ways. He concluded by testifying 
that the road would have to have a division of at least 
214 cents a hundred in order to be recompensed for 
services rendered. He maintained that on a 2-cent divi- 
sion it would only be able to break even. 

The complaint of the Wisconsin Lumber Company 
against the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railroad and the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway jointly 
was that blanket rates should be published from stations 
on the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railroad to interstate 
destinations. Owing to the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 1, 1912, placing the Louis- 
iana & Pine Bluff Railway in the short-line railroad class 
and prohibiting it from securing any divisions out of a 
through rate, the road had been charging the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company the local rate of 3 cents to the Iron 
Mountain road. This was claimed by the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Company to be unreasonable and it submits its claims 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The complaint of the Sibley, Lake Bisteneau & South- 
ern Railroad was based on the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had ruled it a short line at the 
same time it made its rulings in regard to the Louisiana & 
Pine Bluff road, and it asked for recognition as a com- 
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lumber from stations on its line to all eastern de; ing. 
tions. The case was submitted along with the other «ages 
heard. 

MINIMUM WEIGHT HEARING. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 6.—Interstate Commerce |) am. 
iner McKenna heard the evidence in the complaint jon. 


day of the Funck Lumber Company against the Balt 
& Ohio Southwestern Railway and others. The | nek 
Lumber Company contended that since the mini:ium 
weight of mixed cars of lumber was raised to 3 000 
pounds, the complainant lost practically all its busi. oss. 
that it can not meet competition as it can not lo: | at 
all times the required minimum weight. 

The railroads contended that they had watched the 
movements of some of the shipments and were conv. iced 
this minimum could be loaded in all cars. The 1} nck 
Lumber Company must file a brief by June 3, the > ail. 
roads by June 18, and the lumber company to | ply 
by June 28. a 
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COMPLAIN OF MILLING-IN-TRANSIT 
CONDITIONS. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 7.—The complaint of \\ ley 
& Wertz and Young & Cutsinger, hardwood manuts.tur 
ers of this city, against the Louisville & Nashville Rai!:oaq 
Company for better milling-in-transit arrangements was 
heard in the Federal Building here on Saturday, M:y 2, 
before Examiner Hines of the Interstate Commerce ( om- 
mission, several local lumber manufacturers being } res. 
ent. In explaining the complaint, John R. Walker for 
the complaining lumber companies said that the terms of 
the present tariff issued by the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad are ‘‘ onerous’’ and that the ‘‘ policing’’ feature 
of the tariff is especially obnoxious. Under the terms 
of the present tariff the companies shipping lumber over 
the Louisville & Nashville lines must make a daily report 
Which the lumber companies claim requires more cl ieal 
work and is an unnecessary 
expense, 

When the local companies 
ship in logs over the Louis- 
ville & Nashville they are 
allowed a certain rebate if 
within twelve months they 
ship the manufactured prod 
uct back over the railroad, 
In order to get this rebate, 
however, the lumber com- 
panies must make out a 
daily report specifying the 
number of pounds of Jumber 
in each car and the various 
kinds of lumber = shipped, 
They claim this is too much 
red tape and want the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad to 
make a milling-in-transit 
tariff similar to the one in 
force over the Illinot: Cen 
tral Railroad. 

Counsel for the railtyad 
company expressed the betief 
that the tariff was not an 
‘*onerous’’ one and he failed 
to see where it worked any 
hardships upon the lumber 
manufacturers, though ad- 
mitting that lumber manu 
facturers at Nashville, Louis 
ville and other points along 
tiie line were objecting to 
the tariff. 

At the close of the hear- 
ing Examiner Hines an- 
nounced that the railroad would have until June 2 to 
file its answer to the complaint and that the complaining 
lumber companies will have until June 17 to file their 
answer in rebuttal, and the brief of the railroad company 
must be filed by June 27. ue 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on this complaint will be awaited with keen interest by 
many lumber manufacturers in Indiana, Tennessee, Ken 
tucky and other states further South. 





TEXAS RAILROADS SHOW DECREASE. 


AustIN, TEX., May 2.—General H. G. Askew, statisti- 
cian for the chief Texas railroads, has recently com- 
pleted a statement covering the business results of the 
operation of thirty-two railroads of Texas, comprising 
more than 90 percent of the mileage of the State, for 
the eight months ending February 28, 1914, as compared 
with the corresponding period ending February 28, 1913. 

The statistics show a decrease in operating revenue 
of $4,046,404.52 for the period named while operating 
expenses, exclusive of taxes, rents, hire of equipment 
and interest, for the same period show an increase of 
$854,599.72. The net operating revenue, exclusive 0! 
taxes, rents, hire of equipment and interest for the 
eight months shows a net decrease of $4,901,004.24. 

The gross corporate income of the thirty-two railr ads 
shows a decrease for the eight months ending February 
28, 1914, as compared with the same period of the pre 
ceding year, of $4,694,390.26. Expenses from taxes, 
rents for lease of road, rents of joint facilities, hire of 
equipment, interest on bonds and other debts, outside 
operation ete. amounted to $20,657,654.68 for the eight 
months ending February 28,.1914, as against $19,918,- 
610.93 for the same months of the previous year. Of 
these expenses, taxes increased $817,986.20. A small 
decrease in the amount paid as interest on the funded 
and other indebtedness is claimed to show that capita! za 
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tio is not responsible for the financial condition of the 
ri roads. 
or the eight months ending February 28, 1913, the 


ne’ corporate income of the Texas roads was $3,822,- 
go 23. Aecording to the figures of General Askew this 
iy, me was entirely wiped out by the next succeeding 
{ months of 1913, so that the roads last year had a 
de it of more than $1,500,000. For the eight months 


ey og February 28, 1914, the roads show a deficit of 
¢ 0,741.78. On February 28, 1914, the roads were 
je nd $5,433,434.01 as compared with the correspond- 
in. eight months of last year. 





LUMBER RATES TO NASHVILLE. 


\SHVILLE, TENN., May 5.—Without the introduction 

estimony for the complainants, the hearing held at the 

om House in this city before Commissioner Edward 
\\. Hines of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
‘omplaint filed by the Nashville Traffic Bureau, on 
Jf of Hunt, Washington & Smith and the Tennes- 
«. Oak Flooring Company, against an advance in Jum- 
her rates by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad was 
eoncluded Tuesday afternoon. 

he tariff naming a 2-cent advance in lumber rates to 
Nashville from points on the Memphis and Mineral 


brauch of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad was to have 
become operative on April 1, but was suspended when 
the complaint of Hunt, Washington & Smith and the 


Tennessee Oak Flooring Company was filed. 

© PB. Mitchell, of the freight traffic department of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, was chief witness 
for the defendants, filing in answer to all questions from 
Attorney E. D. Mohr, representing the railroad, a number 
of exhibits and blue prints, dating from 1888, in an 
effort to prove that the lumber rates to Nashville were 
not only reasonable but were lower than the rates affect- 
‘no Louisville, Cincinnati and Evansville and other Ohio 
River gateways, as well as St. Louis, except where the dis 
tanees are less, to Memphis. 

\lr. Mitehell declared that in making a revision of the 
lumber rates on April 1 it was discovered that the sched 
uled lumber rates to Nashville were too low, and that 
the proposed advance was made only in an effort to 
effect an equitable adjustment of the situation with 
respect to other points. 

. M. Henderson, representing the Nashville Traffic 
Burenu and the Tennessee Oak Flooring Company, to- 
oether with Hunt, Washington & Smith, advised Commis- 
sioner Hines that the complainants bad no witnesses to 
offer, but would depend solely upon the facts and figures 
set out in the complaint. 





“* 
LUMBER INTERESTS WIN VICTORY. 
Mr apis, TENN., May 5.—Lumber interests of Mem- 
phis, Louisville and Arkansas have won another signal 
vi. ory before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and they will have no further trouble with the car- 
riers regarding issuance of through bills of lading on 
export shipments of lumber and forest products. Official 
advice of the dismissal by the commission of the inter- 
vening petition filed by the lumbermen of New Orleans 
has just been received by J. H. Townshend, general 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau, with 
headquarters in Memphis, and all members of that body 
have been notified. . This marks the ending of a contest 
which has been long drawn out, and hardwood lumber- 
men here are delighted over the prospect that they will 
not again be foreed to handle export shipments on local 
hills and thereby incur much expense in the way of de- 
murrage charges, to say nothing of the delay incident 
to the handling of their export business in this way. 
George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), presi- 
dent of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau, has 
shown unusual interest in this case and has given a great 
deal of time thereto, making a number of trips both to 
New Orleans and Washington in connection therewith. 
Ife is highly pleased with the outcome, regarding the 
\ictory as one of the most substantial won in a long 
While by the organization he has the honor to head. 





A TEXAS CONSOLIDATION. 


\usTIN, TEx., May 5.—A consolidation of the Texas 
Central, the Wichita Falls & Northwestern, the Wichita 
falls & Southern, the Wichita Falls & Wellington and 
the Beaumont & Great Northern railways with the Mis- 
ourl, Kansas & Texas took place May 1, in accordance 
‘ith the agreement made between the latter company 
and the attorney general’s department of the State 

lereby the antitrust suit against it was settled. In 
iking over these roads the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 

authorized to operate them under lease for a period 
ninety-nine years. 

The Texas Central runs from Waco to Rotan, 267 

iles, and has a branch line from DeLeon to Cross 

lains, 41 miles. The Beaumont & Great Northern runs 
rom Weldon to Livingston, 48 miles. The Wichita Falls 
_ Northwestern runs from. Wichita Falls to Forgan, 
‘kla., 304 miles. The Wichita Falls & Southern runs 
‘rom Wichita Falls to Neweastle, 56 miles, and the Wich- 
‘a Falls & Wellington runs from Altus, Okla., to Well- 
ugton, Tex., 57 miles. It is planned by the Missouri, 
\ansas & Texas to extend the Beaumont & Great North- 
“n from Livingston to Beaumont and from Weldon to 
WVaeo, The Texas Central will also be extended west 
‘rom Rotan to a connection with the Santa Fe. Other 
extensions are under consideration but definite plans in 
‘egard to them have not been adopted. 


Mexico—Its People and Its 
Resources. 


{With Map, published as Supplement to 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


Just now the eyes of the world are upon Mexico. 
Internal dissension, with which that nation has been 
sadly afflicted for many years, has at last brought 
one of the political factions of the country into con- 
flict with the United States Government. What may 
be the immediate outcome of the present international 
difficulty no one is so rash as to predict; but well 
informed persons are almost unanimous in believing 
that Mexico’s most serious problems, being internal, 
must ultimately be solved by the Mexican people. 

In fact, at least a plausible explanation of Mexi- 
co’s political confusion is to be found in the hetero- 
geneous character of her people, with due considera- 
tion, of course, to the natural features of the country. 

The government of Mexico is a federal republic, in 
its form patterned after that of the United States. 
Reference to the accompanying map will show that 
Mexico comprises twenty-seven States. These States 
are for purposes of local government, in theory at 
least, independent of federal authority, as are those 
of her neighbor on the north. In practice, however, 
the State governments often are dominated by the 
party in power at the federal capital. The federal 
capital, likewise, is situated in a federal district, and 
there are three territories remaining unorganized. The 
total area of Mexico is about 767,000 square miles, and 
in 1910 that country had a population of approximately 
15,063,000, or about one-sixth that of the United 
States. 

The population of Mexico consists of descendants of 
the original Spanish settlers, of native Indians and 
of a mixture of the two races that has resulted from 
intermarriage. The number of the respective classes 
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have been variously estimated, an apparently reliable 
authority distributing the population as _ follows: 
White, 19 percent; Indian, 43 percent, and of mixed 
blood, 38 percent. Sixty percent of the Mexican peo- 
ple are said to be illiterate. 

Mexico’s chief cities are, of course, along the coast, 
a large part of the interior uninhabited regions being 
deserts and forests. On the map already referred to 
it will be noted that Vera Cruz and Tampico are ports 
most readily accessible to the United States. The 
former is in effect the port of Mexico City, the capital. 

In general it may be said that the government has 
been administered by the whites, who as a rule are the 
most intelligent and enterprising. This has not been 
ivariably the case, however, for Juarez, predecessor of 
Porfirio Diaz, was a full-blood Indian, and it was 
during his administration that many of the most im- 
portant steps in Mexico’s political, social and commer- 
cial progress were taken. Huerta himself is in part 
at least of Indian blood. 

The president of Mexico is elected by the suffrage 
of the people for four years. Originally he was not 
eligible to the office a second time, but in 1890 the 
constitution was amended to permit reélection of the 
president indefinitely. The constitution provides’ also 
that the congress may elect a provisional president to 
serve until an election can be held. Huerta originally 
usurped the office of president, later was made pro- 
visional president, and finally he suspended constitu- 
tional guaranties and declared himself dictator. 

Mexico is a mountainous country, though the greater 
part of its area is an elevated plateau or tableland 
from 4,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, the only lower 
portions being narrow strips along the coasts. There 
are almost no navigable streams in the country, but 
Jakes are numerous and the scenery often beautiful. 


The climate of Mexico, owing to its latitude, would 
be tropical, but on account of its altitude the climate 
varies from tropical at the coasts te temperate in the 
higher regions. 

Mexico is very rich in natural resources; in fact, 
her wealth is chiefly of that character and is largely 
undeveloped. Of these resources the precious metals 
comprise the greater. part in value. The country is 
rich in forest products, more, however, on account of 
their variety and rarity than of their extent. About 
3,400 square miles of the country are specifically 
termed “‘woodlands.’’ The fancy hardwoods of the hot 
regions—mahogany, ebony, cedar, rosewood etc.—are 
of very great value, and the oaks and pines of the 
temperate levels constitute a large field of undeveloped 
wealth. Other Mexican trees are valuable as dye- 
woods and for medicinal and other properties not, di- 
rectly recognized in the lumber industry. 

As Mexico is more of an exporting than an import- 
ing country its exports are an accurate index of its 
products. Mexico’s imports, however, make her trade 
very valuable. The trade is chiefly with the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany and Spain. 
The total exports in 1912 were valued at $149,007,000; 
imports for the same year were $71,330,000. In 1913 


. Mexico exported to the United States goods valued at 


$77,543,842, and bought from the same country goods 
valued at $54,571,584. It will be seen therefore that 
the United States has greater interests in Mexican 
trade than has any other nation. 

As the Rio Grande forms the boundary between 
Mexico and the United States the latter country has 
numerous forts along that river. Among those shown 
on the map at which United States troops could be 
massed in event of hostilities are the following: Bliss, 
Clark, Duncan, McIntosh and Ringgold. Ports at which 
United States warships now are stationed are Tampico 
and Vera Cruz, on the Gulf coast, and Guaymas, Mazat- 


‘lan, Manzanillo, Acapulco and Salina Cruz on the Pa- 


cifie coast, all of which are shown on the accompany- 
ing map. 

Owing to lack of native capital, initiative and enter- 
prise the resources of Mexico generally have been de 
veloped by foreign money directed by foreign brains. 
The foreign population, now estimated at 100,000— 
20,000 of them Americans—is composed chiefly of en- 
gineers, managers and other executives who are operat 
ing railways, mines, plantations etc. that are owned 
by foreign capitalists. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 
The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 


Bids Opened May 26. 


Delivery at navy 


ARTICLE. Quantity. yard, Sch. 
DT SE MIRC phate:< 6c aiows Miscellaneous.. Portsmouth, N. H.6749 
Ash, white, firsts and 

Ye, ees 46,000 feet. ... Philadelphia, Pa...6749 
sasswood ..........30,000 feet.... Boston, Mass..... 6749 


Cedar, 1” 






wide, 12’ long..... 18,000 feet.... Philadelphia, Pa...6749 
Cedar, white, firsts, 

standard grade....15,000 feet.... Norfolk, Va...... 
Cypress, Louisiana... Miscellaneous.. Washington, D. C 
Oak, white, No. 1... Miscellaneous.. Philadelphia, Pa... 
MOM, WED: cc coc ees's Miscellaneous.. Portsmouth, N. 


Pine, N. C. and Ga.. Miscellaneous... 
Pine, N. C., box grade, 
kiln dried, 14’ long.45,000 feet.... 


Washington, D. C.. 


Norfolk, Va....... 6749 


Pine, white, No. : 

SO0t, FGGRO.. ys 's <6 16,000 feet.... Brooklyn, N. Y....6749 
Pine, white, No. 3...48,000 feet.... Brooklyn, N. Y....6749 
Pine, white, No. 3 


Iy 
dry and seasoned. .31,000 feet... 


- Philadelphia, Pa.. .6749 
Pine, white, New Eng- 

land, country...... 4,000 feet....Charleston, S. C..6749 
Pine, yellow, No. 1, 

E3GERe BIO occ ces 16,000 feet.... Brooklyn, N. Y....6749 
Pine, yellow, flooring, 

See NOUN ade ord: 0° 16,000 feet.... Brooklyn, N. Y....6749 
RPENOGS 2 3s cccc es mses Miscellaneous. . Philadelphia, Pa...6749 
Spruce shores, round.100........... Boston, Mass..... 6749 
Ties, railroad and 


MOON csancceas on Miscellaneous... Washington, D. C..6732 
Bids Opened June 2, 

Ash, white, firsts, 

FOUSI 28 G4 cece. 2,500 feet....Puget Sound, Wash.6761 
Cedar, Port Orford, 

firsts, rough ......35,000 feet....Puget Sound, Wash.6761 
Fir, Douglas, unsea- 

soned, deck plank, 

No. 1, 31%” by 4%”. 

36’ long..........25,000 feet....Mare Island, Cal...6761 
Lignum vite, logs 


15-24” diameter, 4- 

ge: | ee eee 
Oak, white, firsts, 

quarter sawed, 1” : 

ee aes eee 3,000 feet.... Puget Sound, Wash.6761 
Pine, sugar, Califor- 

nia, No. » Clear, 

rough, 16’ lengths.35,000. feet.. 


2,500 pounds. Puget Sound, Wash.6761 


.- Puget Sound, Wash.6761 
Schedules may be obtained by addressing the Bureau 

of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washing 

ton, D. C., giving the number of the schedule wanted. 





ADVANCED RATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 6.—The State Railroad Com 
mission on April 30 authorized the advance of intrastate 
lumber rates, Alexandria to New Orleans, from 7 to 8 
cents, bringing them to a parity with the export rates for 
the same haul recently authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The advance was opposed by 
individual lumbermen and by the New Orleans Lumber 
men’s Association. The new 8-cent rate will apply to 
shipments to New Orleans from all points between 
Alexandria and Bunkie on the main line of the Texas & 
Pacific and on the Eunice & Avoyelles branch. “A 9-cent 
rate was also authorized from points between Zimmer 
man and Seips to New Orleans. 
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FAMOUS PRIDHAM CASE DECIDED BY COMMISSION. - 


Decision, on the Whole, is in Favor of the Fiber Box Manufacturers—Conflicts in the Commission Over Question 
of Specifying the Commodities That Should be Barred From Fiber Box Transportation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 5.—The Inteistate Commerce 
Commission has decided the ‘‘ fiber box’’ case in favor, 
on the whole, of the manufacturers of paper boxes. The 
decision was reached by the commission on April 6, 
atter many conferences in which it is said a decided 
difference of opinion existed among the members, but 
it was not formally announced until May 1. The sum- 
mary of the opinion which was written by Commissioner 
McChord, is as follows: 


1. There are no transportation differences between the 
movement of suitable commodities from California terminals 
eastbound in wood and in fiber, and defendant's rule limit- 
ing the application of commodity rates to articles shipped 
in boxes, “made entirely of wood or wood and metal” found 
to be unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 

2. While the fiber box is being accepted by carriers in 
other territories, for the transportation of some articles 
which do not carry safely therein, the commission cannot on 
this record undertake to indicate the commodities which 
should be denied transportation in such containers. 

3. The classification rules with respect to the construc- 
tion, packing and sealing of fiber boxes should be rigidly en- 
forced and the shipper held responsible for any violation 
thereof. 

4. The opinion expressed that some restrictions should be 
placed by the carriers upon wooden containers. 


It is understood from reliable sources that the con- 
flict in the commission was over the second part of the 
decision and that a number of the commissioners felt 








The fiber boards of which these boxes are made consist 
of not less than three layers of paper, the outer layer being 
waterproofed. The corrugated fiber board differs from the 
solid fiber board in that the middle layer is corrugated. 
Except as otherwise indicated. herein, we shall use the 
term fiber box as descriptive of boxes made of either the 
solid or the corrugated board. 

This package is of recent origin and was unknown prior 
to 1905. Boxes made of lighter fiber surrounded by wooden 
frames had made their appearance earlier, but they are not 
here involved and will not be discussed. In 1906 the fiber 
box had found a limited use and was accepted by the West- 
ern Classification Committee with few restrictions. In 1907 
the same committee revised its rules to provide certain speci- 
fications as to quality and strength of the package. The 
official Classification Committee followed with virtually the 
same requirements as the Western, while the Southern Classi 
fication Committee would only receive the fiber box’ for a 
few commodities, and only then at 110 percent of the rates 
upon the same commodities in wooden boxes. After many 
conferences between the classification officials and the fiber- 
box manufacturers a uniform rule was adopted in 1909 and, 
except for minor variations in phraseology, published in the 
three principal classifications. The one carried in western 
classification appears in the appendix to this report. The 
substance of this rule is that the ratings on articles in 
wooden boxes will apply on the same articles in fiber board, 
pulp board, or double-faced corrugated strawboard boxes, 
with or without wooden frames, provided certain require- 
ments and specifications are complied with; otherwise the 
rates on articles in fiber will be increased 20 percent. The 
rule then sets forth specifications as to the thickness and 
strength of the fiber board, the dimensions and weight lim- 
its of the package, and the manner in which it must be 
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that it was proper, in view of the elaborate testimony 
and evidence that had been produced, for the commission 
at this time to prescribe what articles could safely be 
carried in fiber containers and what articles should be re- 
quired to be carried in wooden boxes. In other words, 
those commissioners who wanted to go the full limit in 
deciding this case felt that the commission should at 
this time suggest rules and regulations for the carriers 
covering the container question on all commodities, just 
as it has prescribed rules for the packing of explosives. 
The majority prevailed against this opinion, it is said, 
and the order issued is in the nature of a compromise. 


Report of the Commission. 


The full opinion as written by Commissioner McChord 
is as follows: 


In their eastbound transcontinental tariff defendants pre- 
scribe commodity rates upon various articles moving from 
California terminals in boxes ‘‘made entirely of wood or 
wood and metal.” Similar articles shipped in fiber boxes 
must pay the class rates, which in some instances are as 
much as 400 per cent in excess of the commodity rates. 
The higher rates on goods shipped in fiber and defendants’ 
tariff rule or regulation from which these higher rates re- 
sult, complainant, a paper-box manufacturer at Los Angeles, 
Cal., attacks as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. 
Interventions in support of the complaint have been filed 
by associations of fiber-box manufacturers. while the lumber 
and wooden-box interests have intervened in opposition to 
the prayer of the complaint. 


packed and sealed. For the heaviest type of fiber board 
prescribed the weight limit is 90 pounds. 

No departure from this rule is made in any commodity 
tariff except the one naming commodity rates eastbqund 
from California terminals. In that tariff the commodity 
rates on articles packed in boxes apply only on boxes ‘“‘made 
entirely of wood or wood and metal completely enclosing the 
contents.” 3y thus omitting the fiber package from their 
definition of “boxes,” defendants have intentionally pre 
cluded the application of commodity rates to shipments in 
fiber boxes, leaving only the class rates to be charged upon 
goods in such containers. Illustrative of the operation of 
this rule are the following rates upon the same commodities 
in wood and in fiber, transported from California terminals 
to the east: 











Less 
Carload. than carload 
Commodity. In In In In 

fiber. wood. fiber. wood. 

Lee te, a rr rte $2.25 $1.10 $2.65 $2.20 
6 eee ree 1.90 85 2.2 

Olives and Qqlive oil............ 3.70 1.00 3.70 1.50 

California wines, not champagne. 3.70 75 3.7 3.70 


-f 

Prior to August 19, 1912, rates’ were named on olives 
and olive oil ‘in packages” which permitted their shipment 
in fiber boxes. With this exception these defendants have 
never extended commodity rates to articles shipped east- 
bound in fiber packages. The same carriers do apply com- 
modity rates on articles so packed and moving westbound. 
From north Pacific coast points there is only the usual 
classification restriction on the fiber package moving either 
east or west under commodity rates. 

Complainant has been engaged in the manufacture of paper 
boxes on the Pacific coast for many years. Recently it 
contemplated making fiber-board boxes, but knowing the 
tariff restrictions against such containers, it took up with 


the terminal lines the question of including fiber box: 
the commodity tariff description of “boxes.” Such a 
ance from these roads was received that complainant ) 
the enlargement of its plant and actually purchased a). it 
$25,000 worth of additional machinery. Noting no ch 
in the situation, complainant conferred repeatedly with 





traffic officials of the western roads, who finally intim; 
that their nonaction was due to their fear of incurring — |) 
displeasure of the lumber and wooden-box manufactur °s 
It was testified, and not contradicted, that these roads y 
gested to complainant that it confer with the lumber in |; 
ests and that they endeavor to agree for what commod s 
the carriers might permit the use of the fiber box. is 
suggestion was not acted upon by complainant. It se. x 
therefore, that the western roads are not in reality hos ‘je 
to the fiber package, but have felt constrained to yield jo 
the influence of the lumber interests, whose tonnage n 
the Pacific coast is no mean item. It is true that h 


the Southern Pacific Company and the Atchison, Topek: & 
Santa Fe Railway have enormous timber holdings in e 
West but it is not shown that this interest affected t) ir 
treatment of the fiber box. 

The testimony in this case is most yoluminous, com 
ing some 4,000 pages, to say nothing of volumes of exhi! 
introduced chiefly by the interveners. When the case ¢ 
on for hearing some of the lumber interests interve 
and were followed by the solid fiber-box manufacturcrs. 
Then came the intervention of the corrugated-box mak. :s 
and finally the remainder of the lumber interests of . 
tically the entire United States. The complainant soucht 
only to have incorporated in the eastbound commodity tariff 
a rule similar to that carried in all of the classificaticis, 
The intervening fiber-box manufacturers lent their aid to 
complainant and sought at least to retain the existing rules 
obtaining in other territories. The lumber and wooden-!)ox 
interests not only opposed the complaint, but attempted to 
show why the existing classification rules should be amended 
so as practically to eliminate the fiber package as a shipping 
container. As a result of this conflict of interests the case 
lost its original aspect and has been so presented that the 
record contains all available information respecting the 
relative merits of the wood and the fiber package as con 
tainers of freight transported throughout the United States. 
This mass of testimony, however, in no wise enlarges the 
original issue, and we have for determination only the ques- 
tion of whether or not the rule in defendants’ eastbound 
commodity tariff is unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, 

If unjust discrimination exists, it must be found in the 
practice of these defendants as applied to the transporta- 
tion of like commodities between the same or similar points 
and under substantially similar conditions. What these de 
fendants provide with respect to westbound traffic or what 
rules apply in other territories are material in determining 
the reasonableness rather than the discriminatory effect of 
the rule here attacked. There is no question that the fiber- 
box manufacturer and the wooden-box manufacturer are in 
active competition, nor can it be denied that the shippers 
usine either of these containers are competitors. If, then, 
the fiber box is capable of carrying a given commodity from 
the Pacific coast to an eastern destination as safely as the 
wooden package, the existing rule unjustly discriminates 
against the fiber package, the manufacturer and user thereof, 
as well as the commodities shipped therein. Testimony was 
offered by both fiber and wooden box manufacturers, by 
shippers using both containers, and by freight handlers who 
lead and unload both packages. Each class of box manu 
facturer contended for the superiority of its product, while 
the testimony of the remaining witnesses was most conflict- 
ing. It is as impossible as it is unnecessary in this report 
to discuss in detail the opinions and experiences of all of 
the witnesses. Some of the largest manufacturing concerns 
depend entirely upon the fiber box for the shipment of many 
of their commodities, and their experience with this con- 
tainer during the last several years has been so satisfactory 
as, in their opinion, to warrant them in continuing its use. 
Very few instances were cited of shippers abandoning the 
fiber box after it had once been employed. Many shippers 
testified to the reduction in their loss and damage claims 
since they had adopted the fiber container. It was intimated 
by the wooden-box manufacturers that for much of the 
loss and damage occurring to goods moving in fiber claims 
were not filed. We appreciate that the most reliable infor- 
mation as to loss and damage would be that which the car- 
riers themselves might furnish, but their records have not 
been kept in such manner as to justify a reasonable con- 
clusion as to the relative damage occurring to goods shipped 
in wood and in fiber boxes of the same size. In most in- 
stances the billing describes the shipment as so many 
“eases,”’ and as the same description is used in “over, short, 
and damage” reports, it is impossible to determine whether 
the shipment was in wood or in fiber, though many witnesses 
attempted to supply this deficiency by conjecture. The 
number of packages damaged is not enlightening, unless the 
total number shipped be known, for only by such a compari 
son can we attain any sense of proportion. The wooden-box 
interests, after the hearing, caused to be kept by the rail- 
roads at a number of points and later filed with the Commis- 
sion, a record of packages handled during one week, and 
while many of these statements show damage to a greater 
percentage of fiber than of wooden packages, the informa- 
tion is not persuasive, because of the short period employed 
and the lack of competent testimony as to the nature and 
extent of the damage. Furthermore, these statements deal 
with ‘‘wooden packages,”’ which doubtless Include boxes car 
rying many hundred pounds, and may also include barrels 
and crates. 

Among the freight handlers the most marked difference 
of opinion existed. some believing that there was no differ 
ence in the earrying qualities of the wood and the fiber 
others stating that some fiber packages can withstand 
rougher handling than the wood, while still others gave if 
as their opinion that the fiber box should not be tolerated. 
Much was said about the alleged “preferred handling” 
corded fiber packages and again opinions were divided. Pho 
tographs were introduced by both factions showing damage 
to packages, both wood and fiber, in the carriers’ ware- 
houses, in cars, and in stock rooms. Extreme examples of 
defective fiber packages were instanced by the wooden in 
terests, the fiber advocates retaliating with illustrations of 
derelict wooden boxes. Such evidence, however, proves lit 
tle. for the treatment accorded the box, its condition at the 
time of shipment. or the real cause of the damage was not 
shown. This much did appear: Many of the fiber packag 
exceeded the weight and dimension limits prescribed in the 
classification and violated as well the requirements as [to 
sealing. Whether such shipments were charged the 120 per 
cent rate we are not advised. It is a further fact that 
some commodities are being transported in fiber which should 
not be accepted by the carriers. While we are not called 
upon to pass upon the relative merits of the solid fiber and 
the corrugated fiber box, we think it proper to state that ft) 
majority of the faulty fiber packages, physically or photo 
graphically. displayed. were made of -‘orrugated board. 
Whether this is due to a more extensive use of the corr 
gated box or to the greater variety of commodities shippcd 
therein, we do not know. It is a fact that with many ship 
pers using either style of fiber box the classification rule 
as oe packing and sealing is honored principally in the 
breach. 

Because of lack of material with which to make repairs. 
recoopering the fiber package occasions the carrier more 
difficulty than the damaged wooden box, for in the latter 
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lumber and nails are readily available. There is no 
mn, however, why a supply of material suitable for fiber- 
repairing could not be kept on hand. Practically any 
age used in freight transportation is susceptible to 
rage. In the fiber box, properly sealed, this suscepti- 
y is no greater than in the wooden box. In addition, 
iiber box presents an advantage in that the pilfering in- 
the package to such an extent as to render the theft 
lily apparent. The wooden box, on the other hand, may 
nailed and the loss escape detection. 
rom the testimony of all of the witnesses we are able 
mneclude that for many commodities the fiber box con- 
ted, packed, and sealed in accordance with the present 
fication rules will carry as well as the wooden pack- 
Recognizing, then, no transportation difference be- 
u the movement of suitable commodities from the Pa- 
coast eastbound in wood and in fiber, we are of the 
on that defendants’ rule limiting the term “boxes” to 
constructed entirely of wood or of wood and metal 
njustly discriminatory. Comparing that rule with the 
obtaining in western, official, and southern classifica- 
and with the rules applicable to commodities west- 
i and to commodities eastbound from the north Pacific 
terminals and considering the carrying qualities of 
ber box as above found, we are further of the opinion 
defendants’ rule is unreasonable. 
one of the carriers prescribes any specifications for 
den boxes, and under existing practices any package 
of wood completely enclosing the contents, be it only 
xteenth inch veneer, is regarded as a box. We appre- 
the difficulty of prescribing specifications for wooden 
iners to meet all emergencies, and we understand that 
question has been discussed by the wooden-box makers 
the carriers. We think it a situation to which atten- 
mizht well be directed, to the end that some restric 
will be placed upon the insecure wooden container, 
this time it is not only inadvisable but impossible for 
Commission to indicate what articles should not be ac- 


and less secure than that made for freight shipments. If 
the shipper undertook to use the lighter container for freight 
shipments it would be unfair to hold the box maker re- 
sponsible. The classification does require that on his bill 
of lading the shipper certify that the box tendered con- 
forms to the classification rules, and it is only by a rigid 
and inflexible enforcement of this requirement that the 
classification rule may be enforced. We realize that the 
jobber distributes his goods in the original package and 
has no personal knowledge of the construction or sealing of 
the box, but if he is to be thereby relieved of all liability 
the rule fails of its purpose because with his outbound ship- 
ment the original consignor has no connection, and it would 
be very difficult to secure a conviction of the original ship- 
per for false billing by proof of the defective condition of 
the package on its reshipment. 

We are not prepared to say that some provision is not 
necessary to take care of instances that may arise through 
the shipper’s inadvertence, but the penalty of 20 percent 
applied on commodities moving in fiber boxes which do not 
conform to the classification rules should not be permitted 
to modify the usual classification rule that all packages must 
be such as will safely and securely transport the commodity 
contained. 

An order in accordance with our findings herein will be 
issued. 

As an appendix the opinion contains the rules of 
Western Classification affecting wooden and fiber con- 
tainers, 





FLOODS IN EAST TEXAS. 


Houston, TEx., May 3.—As a result of a terrific 
storm which passed over East Texas last week, coming 
as a culmination to a series of rains which have extended 


been held up at various places, including many ship 
ments of lumber destined to northern points. All trains 
are running on slow time through the mill districts and 
extreme caution is being taken to prevent accidents. 
Tracks are being patrolled and section crews kept con- 
stantly at work strengthening weak spots. It is feared 
that unless the rains cease before the encroachment of 
the up-state waters on their way to the Gulf serious 
damage will result. At best the majority of the mills 
will be idle for several days, and logging will be practi 
cally impossible for a longer time. 

Warnings have been sent to the lower country notify 
ing people that high water may be expected and advising 
them to get to higher ground while the opportunity is 
present. Already rescuers with boats have had some 
work to do, but many of those living in the bottoms, 
with memories of the December floods, have left to seek 
safety on higher ground. The water in many of the 
smaller streams is as high as in December. 

Damage in the mill districts has not been learned in 
detail. The South Texas Lumber Company lost 600 
feet of bridge at its Milvid mill, while the Onalaska mill 
of the same company has been down all week. 

The seriousness of the situation may be realized when 
it is known that the railroads have been inquiring of the 
various lumber concerns how many stringers can be 
shipped in three days. One railroad man yesterday said 
that practically all bridges and culverts in East Texas 
were either damaged or washed away. 
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EXHIBIT OF THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AT THE FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 


pted for transportation in fiber boxes, though we are con- 
ced of the necessity for the elimination of some of the 
imodities now carried. This matter should be worked 
by the carriers and the shippers. There is no reason for 
different practice on eastbound transcontinental traffic 
an on traffic moving in other territories, and defendants 
be required to amend the rule regarding boxes in their 
umodity tariff so that it will conform to the rule in 
ct in western classification. 
is contended by the wooden-box manufacturers that 
« present classification rule as to fiber boxes is too tech- 
al to be applied by the railroad employees; that it is 
reality box makers’ specifications which it is impossible 
the carriers to enforce; and that, therefore, the entire 
' should be rescinded and the fiber box rejected. Similar 
es, however, have already been prescribed by this Com- 
sion in its “Regulations for the Transportation of Dan- 
ous Articles, other than Explosives, by Freight.” It is 
course, impossible for the carrier to determine whether 
aed fiber package is constructed of material of the qual- 
prescribed, and it is also difficult at all times to assure 
If that the flaps: constituting the top of the box are 
led over their entire surface of contact. Any defect in 
_ construction of the box is the fault of the box maker, 
ile imperfect sealing is attributable to the shipper. The 
\'riers require that the box be stamped with a certificate 
the box maker, giving the dimensions and strength of the 
‘r board and the weight limit of the package. It should 
t be difficult for carriers to obtain from shippers at in- 
tvals specimens of the boxes they are using and in this 
iy to satisfy themselves as to whether or not the box is 
proper construction. There is of course no privity be- 
Ween the box maker and the carrier, and it might be diffi- 
ult directly to penalize him for the manufacture of a box 
ot meeting the requirements. Frequently the box manu- 
aC turer may be called upon to construct a package for ex- 
ress or other: than freight service, which package is lighter 





over this section for many weeks, hundreds of sawmills 
were compelled to close down through the encroachment 
of the waters and on account of their inability to secure 
logs sufficient to keep their plants in operation. The 
Trinity, Neches and Sabine rivers are nearing the flood 
stage and will probably go higher when the waters from 
North Texas, where floods have been general the last 
week or ten days, reach this vicinity. Already the 
Sabine has reached a hight at Orange which is causing 
serious inconvenience to lumber manufacturers, At least 
three-fourths of the Texas mills have been closed down 
for periods varying from two to five days. The ship- 
yards and sawmills at Orange and Beaumont have all 
closed down to await the receding of the waters. 

All over the eastern end of the State railroad traffic 
has been interrupted by washouts, soft tracks and other 
inconveniences which come with the floods. The rail- 
roads are watching the weather conditions with consider- 
able anxiety, reports reaching Houston today that rains 
were still general in East and Southeast Texas. The 
Houston & Texas Central, International & Great North- 
ern, Trinity & Brazos Valley, Texas & New Orleans, 
Texas Central, Southern Pacific, and Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe have all been heavy losers as a result of wash- 
outs and consequent traffic delays. In some instances 
temporary repairs have been made which allowed a 
resumption of passenger traffic, but freight trains have 


TO SELL TIMBER IN MINNESOTA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,. May 2.—Representative Steener 
son, of Minnesota, has introduced a bill in the House 
to provide for the sale of the merchantable timber in 
the Red Lake reservation of that state. The bill pro 
vides that the words ‘‘merchantable timber’’ within 
the meaning of the act shall include white Norway and 
Jack pine, spruce, tamarack, cedar, elm, oak, birch, pop 
lar and basswood, but shall not include maple and ash. 
The bill also provides that on that part of the reserva 
tion which comprises the peninsula between upper and 
lower Red Lake, lying west of the present line of the 
reservation and north of the Battle River, only the dead 
and down, and not exceeding 25 percent of the standing 
timber shall be sold, and each tree to be cut shall be 
first marked by the forest. officer. On.the balance of 
the reservation all the merchantable timber may be 
sold except that where white and Norway pine and 
spruce may be growing, 10 percent must be left for 
reforestation. Not more than 30,000,000 feet board 
measure shall be sold in any one year. 

The stumpage prices fixed in the bill are: White 
pine, $10; Norway pine, $8; spruce, $5; cordwood, 
50 cents per cord; pulp wood, $1 per cord; poles, thirty 
to fifty feet in length, 2 cents per running foot. 

The proceeds of this sale will go to the credit of the 
Indians owning the timber. 
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YOUNG MEN’S COMMITTEE OF ORANGE (TEXAS) 
COMMERCIAL CLUB DOES GOOD WORK. 


A commercial club that fails to enlist the services of the young men of its com- 
munity not only loses valuable help but it loses much of the vigor and initiative 
that youths possess in the highest degree. There are many ways in which young 
men may join in community development work, but one may well doubt if any 
organization could be more effective than was the ‘‘ Young Men’s Committee’’ of 
the Orange (Tex.) Commercial Club. The way in which the committee originated 
as well as its methods and accomplishments are well set forth in a report made by 
F. W. Anderson, secretary of the club. On the day of the banquet at which the 
report was read a ‘‘funeral notice’’ U. Knocker’’ 
charging members of the Young Men’s Committee 
The ‘‘indictment’’ is reproduced 
The H. J. L. Stark mentioned in 
the indictment is treasurer of the Lutcher-Moore Lum- 
ber Company, of Orange, of which his father, W. H. 


announcing the death of ‘‘O. 
and a burlesque ‘‘indictment’’ 
with causing his death were posted on the streets. 
on this page, and the secretary’s report follows. 


‘*This amount of sidewalks and curbing was accomplished at a total outlay, out 
of the treasury of the Young Men’s Committee, of $25. 


‘‘This amount of sidewalks and eurbing at 15: cents per square foot for ihe 


former, and 20 cents per lineal foot for the latter, will amount to $3,248. he 
difference between this amount and the actual amount paid out by the Young Mun’s 
Committee, is $3,223, and in this difference is embodied the intrinsic worth of {)ese 
young men—for it represents effective effort. 

‘Several miles of streets were laid with a heavy coating of clam shells, and t« lay 
Orange has the best graded, the best paved, and the best kept up streets of any city 
of its size in the State. 


Lighting the City’s Streets. 


‘<The question of lighting Orange was a delicate one, since it had to be done 
through persuasion and diplomacy. The matter of bringing the minds of the residents 
of 400 street corners into unison with that of the 


Young Men’s Committee was a big undertaking, «nd 





Stark, is president: 

‘‘TIn submitting this report of the Young Men’s 
Committee, we beg to direct your attention to the 
law, which gave life and license to same. 

‘On page twelve of the constitution and by-laws of 
the Orange Commercial Club, and by reference to the 
tenth committee, you will find the following: 


Young Men’s Committee. 


‘<*Tt shall be the duty of the president to appoint 
a Young Men’s Committee, consisting of ten (10) or 
more young men, residents of Orange, who are members 
This committee shall 
to elect its own officers, excepting secretary, 


of the Orange Commercial Club. 
have power 
which office shall be filled by the regularly employed 
The work 
Young Men’s Committee shall be under the 


secretary of the Orange Commercial Club. 
of the 
jurisdiction of the officers and executive committee of 
the Orange Commercial Club; but this committee shall 
have the right to carry out its own plans in any chosen 
lines and appoint its own committees for work, having 
in mind the advancement of the City and County of 
Orange.’ 

‘*Under the authority of law, the president of the 
Orange Commercial Club, F. H. Farwell, appointed the 
following committee, with W. B. Simmons, jr., chair- 
Ww... 
Burns, Frank 


Back Knocker. 


man, to complete the subsidiary organization: 
Simmons, jr., J. M. Dullahan, A. F. 
Hatton. 

‘‘This undertaking was soon accomplished and a 
membership list of more than a hundred names of 
young men adorned the pages of the roll book, and 
opposite each name was set the amount pledged as 
monthly dues. 

ane 
Club, the parent organization, gave the young men a 
banquet in this room, in which a number of distin- 
guished and other 
points happily participated, and delivered addresses, 
that have been heard to ring and ring in the ears of 


proper booster, the Orange Commercial 


guests from Beaumont, Houston 


of their bloody deed. 





AN INDICTMENT. 


IN THE NAME AND BY THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE STATE OF PROSPERITY. 


The Commercial Club of the County of Prog- 
ress, State aforesaid, duly organized as such at 
any and all times, on their oaths present that 
J. M. Dullahan, W. B. Simmons, jr., Harry Ort- 
meyer, W. L. Joiner, Frank Hatton, I. Werner, 
H. J. L. Stark, and numerous other young men, 
all of whom claim to be and are members of the 
organization known and styling themselves ‘‘The 
Young Men’s Committee,’’ on or about the first 
day of February, 1913, in the County and City 
of Orange, State of Texas, wickedly, designedly 
and maliciously did conspire, confederate and 
enter into a positive agreement, together and 
with each other, with malice aforethought, to 
kill and murder one O. U. Knocker; the said 
Knocker being the great grandchild of one Moss 


And the said Dullahan, Simmons, Ortmeyer, 
Joiner, Hatton, Stark and the others, did there- 
after; to-wit, on the twentieth day of February, 
1913, kill, murder and destroy the life of the said 
Knocker, and did then and there forever banish 
him from the City of Orange. 

All of which was deliberately and wilfully 
done, against the peace and dignity of the Moss 
Back, Hay Seed, Grouch and Kicker families. 
And all of said defendants are now holding high 
carnival and are deliberately and intentionally 
rejoicing, feasting and drinking, in celebration 


I. B. A. PUSHER, Foreman. 


the subject had to be approached with uniform 
and discretion. 


re 


‘“This task was undertaken in sections. 
news went out that Pine 
Twelfth, had been lighted. These young men rested 
a while, preferring to let their light shine, believing 
that those living on dark streets would be attracted 
thereby, and be constrained to seek similar conditions 
for their own dark and benighted corners, 


Soon the 


street, from Fourth to 
’ 


‘*Sure enough, before many moons, the faintest fvot- 


steps could be heard, and as the benighted ones came 


nearer and nearer into the light, one by one they began 
to see what a beauteous thing it was, and began to 
inquire among themselves who had done this. 

‘‘When it was ascertained that the Young Men’s 
Committee was responsible, now and then a modest 
request came to the committee for a light on some 
corner, coupled with the information that if the people 
on such and such corners were approached other lights 
could be had. 

**So the work went on until now the Young Men’s 
Committee has lighted and has contracts to light 100 
street crossings with 60- and 100-watt tungsten electric 
lights. This space totals 11,560,000 square feet, all in 
one body, and consecutively electric lighted by these 
young men. The total draft upon the treasury of this 
organization will not exceed $75. 

‘*The cost of installing these lights at these various 
corners was $2.50 to the light, and through effective 
work of the Young Men’s Committee, the dwellers on 
these corners paid for this, and agreed to pay among 
themselves a continuous monthly flat rate of $1.55 per 
light. 

“*So it will be seen that the light of the Young 
Men’s Committee is shining and lighting the pathway 
of those who use the streets and sidewalks by night, 
flashing their rays to the present generation, and to 
the future generations of Orange, and to the strangers 
and friends who come within our gates. 


Creating a ‘Great White Way.’ 








members of the Young Men’s Committee—and the 
citizenry of Orange—and which have proven constant 
reminders to these young men of a duty each could perform, and in doing so, lift 


many burdens from ‘humanity, and bestow lasting benefits upon all the people. 


‘Tt would have been the cause of wonderment had the Young Men’s Committee - 


of the Orange Commercial Club failed to catch the inspiration from the words of 
such men as the Hon. J. W. Link, Hon. F. M. Law and the Hon. John H. Kirby, 
wisdom filled this hall on the night of that memorable 
banquet, when the hand of 


whose burning words of 
law and progress sent forth upon the busy scene 
of action this bunch of young men. 

**Tt did not require much time for the Young Men’s Committee to discover its 


best fields of endeavors. These were: 


Streets, Sidewalks, Lights, Whiteways and Boosting. 

**These five words rang like a constant chime in the ears of these young men, 
and within sixty days after the first meeting and banquet, actual work in the 
construction of sidewalks had begun; and before the summer’s sun had begun to 
throw down its warmest rays, 4,430 lineal feet of much needed sidewalks of the best 
grade, and four and five feet wide, had been laid on Green avenue and other streets 
in Orange; besides 2,120 of curbing, many of the property owners having put in 
curbing several years ago, and were waiting for the Young Men’s Committee to have 
them lay sidewalks. 


‘*But this does not cover all the work of these 

young men in the matter of lighting Orange. Gaining 

courage by repeated successes, these young men called on the captains of finance— 

our two national banks—and discussed with them the matter of beginning a ‘White 

Way’ in Orange, with the result that authority was obtained from these banks to 

install at their respective corners, the latest models of iron lamp posts, ten fect 

high and nicely finished, each bearing three 80-watt tungsten lights, with pure white 

porcelain globes; and contracts for these lights have been given with instructions 

to rush the work to completion. Thus the entire credit of the first steps in a 
‘White Way’ for Orange belongs to this bunch of progressive young men. 


Providing Music for the Community. 


‘*As positive demonstration that these young men are in sweet accord in all they 
do, and that their hearts are leading them to do those things which are best for 
Orange—they conceived the idea of free band concerts, one night in each week 
during the summer months, where old and young, and sweet prattling children could 
spend an hour or so in the enjoyment. of such refreshing recreation as comes through 
the hearing of good music. 

‘How well they succeeded, we only have to refer you to the hundreds who came 
every Thursday evening to these concerts, at the corner of Fifth and Front strects. 
While the band, every member of which is a loyal Orange citizen, made the low 
price of $1 per man (and we thank them for this generosity); yet the amount for 
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vo or three months ran into a neat sum, which was promptly provided for by 


ie Young Men’s Committee. 


‘The greatest joy that can come to the human heart is the consciousness of duty 
well done, and members of the Young Men’s Committee should be pardoned if much 
-.y should come to them by such pleasing reflections, in which they have merited 


4 right to indulge. 


“Turning from sidewalks and streets and crossings and light and ‘white ways’ 
and free band concerts, we find these young men ready to grasp the first opportunity 


+o further boost their beloved city. 


“The thought came of running a boosters train out of Orange over one of our 


railways. 


“At one of the meetings, arrangements were made to charter a train, to run from 
orange to Newton. Three hundred and fifty pennants were quickly ordered from 
New York, bearing the proud inscription, ‘ORANGE, TEXAS,’ in bold, black type, on 
an orange colored background ; one thousand one-quarter pound packages of delicious 
‘Orange’ tablets were promptly secured direct from the factory, each one-quarter 
pound package bearing in ‘orange’ letter, on pure white background, these words: 


p. , 
‘Some Sweets from Orange. 


‘¢With the addition of a twenty-piece band, when ‘All Aboard’ was announced, 
at 7 o’clock in the morning at the depot, that train was packed with 340 passengers, 
all from Orange, which after a quick run, completely captured the town of Newton 
and the Newton County Fair, which was on at that time. 
every passenger; the entire cost was borne by the Young Men’s Committee. 

‘<Were I, as secretary of the Young Men’s Committee (and I am happy that this 
‘s true), to look each man, in this presence, squarely in the face and ask you to 


and gladness. 


This train was free to 


in the future.’’ 





name all this, you would with wondrous atcord say ‘This is progressiveness’; and 
progressiveness it is—that type of progression that means the ultimate splendid 
growth and prosperity of Orange—and from a human standpoint the immortalizing of 
every member of the Young Men’s Committee of the Orange Commercial Club. 

‘‘There are yet other things for the Young Men’s Committee to do, and with 
characteristic zeal and energy, these young men are so shaping their efforts, as will 
insure in the near future some nice surprises for the good people of Orange—a city 
wharf of approved design, and substantial; a hospital, where the sufferings of 
humanity may find alleviation, if not effectively banished; a beautiful opera house, 
of modern design and adornment, are some of the leading thoughts entertained, 
with fairest prospects of success. 
wifl include these as happy realizations. 

‘‘Brought, as I am into close relations with the young men—I, as their secretary, 
am constrained to say, ‘All honor to the Young Men’s Committee.’ 
work they are doing now, shall the better equip them for the work which awaits 
them some day in the future when the mantle of the warriors older in the battle 
for civic betterment in all lines, shall have fallen gracefully upon their shoulders. 

‘‘These young men have been one continuous inspiration to me—as, many times, 
their thoughts and works have caused the heart of their secretary to swell with joy 


These are coming sure, and the next annual report 


The splendid 


‘“Your secretary points with pardonable pride, to these young men, and commend- 
ing them to all other young men as exemplars, desires to express the hope that the 
luster of the Young Men’s Committee may never be dimmed, but that the accom- 
plishment of the past may become a stimulus for the doing of still greater things 





CHICAGOANS INSTRUCTED IN FOREST CONSERVATION. 


Association of Commerce Addressed by National Authorities—Hundreds of Professional and Business Men En- 
lightened—The Lumberman’s Cause Ably and Eloquently Presented —Waste and Saving Contrasted. 


Wednesday, May 6, was Conservation Day at the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Between 600 and 
700 lumbermen, bankers, architects and in fact busi- 
ness men of all kinds, attended the noonday luncheon 
of the Ways and Means Committee of that organiza- 
sion. Thanks to the efforts of Chairman Claney, of 
the Lumbermen’s Division, which is known as Divi- 
sion 27, two of the most able exponents of forest con- 
servation were present to address this large body of 
business men. Both Henry Solon Graves, Chief For- 
ester of the United States Government, and J. B. 
White, who has made conservation a life study, were 
viven the closest of attention. 

Chairman O’Leary introduced the speakers in his 
usual happy manner. He said: 

In a pamphlet recently issued by the Civic Industrial 


Committee of this association I find this statement: ‘The 
annual receipts of lumber in Chicago were 2,642,000,000 
feet.’ After reading it I appreciate that Chicago is tre- 


mendously interested in conservation. Our Chief Forester 
of the United States knows conservation. Associated with 
Mr. Pinchot he conducted the first great experiment in 
practical forestry at Biltmore and established the Yale 


School of Forestry. He was assistant to Mr. Pinchot at the. 


time of Mr. Pinchot’s administration of the Forestry Divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture, and in 1910 became 
Chief Forester of the United States. Gentlemen, I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you Mr. Graves. [Applause.] 

Mr. Graves’ speech will be found in the proceedings 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as 
ie delivered the same speech before both bodies. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wishes to emphasize, however, 
by repeating one paragraph from Mr. Graves’ speech, 
which it believes is sound logic. It follows: 

It is a sound principle that the cost of public 
benefits should be borne by the public. This has 
been repeatedly recognized by Congress and by 
State legislatures in forest matters. It is an 
equally sound principle that the public should re- 
ceive full value for what it pays. Trite as these 
statements may seem, the principles are absolutely 
fundamental to any solution of the forest re- 
source and forest industrial problems, and the fail- 
ure to recognize them seriously is at the basis of 
an immense amount of the difficulties today be- 
tween the public and industry. 


Mr. O’Leary in introducing Mr, White said: 


When a man of mature years has devoted his entire life 
to the lumber business: when his forefathers back as far as 
1638 have been actively associated with this industry; it 
would seem almost possible that we might be warranted in 
calling him a practical lumberman. Our next speaker has 
this record, In addition, he has been instrumental in starting 
several associations of lumber manufacturers, and he has 
been president of the National Conservation Congress. — I 
lave pleasure in presenting to you Capt. J. B. White, who 
will speak to us. [Applause.] 

Mr. White said it was an honor and a great pleasure 
io be invited to a meeting like this and it was an espe- 
cial honor, he felt, to be permitted to speak from the 
same platform that the Chief Forester spoke from. 

\pplause.] He said he knew Mr. Graves before he 
was Chief Forester. Continuing the speaker said: 
I knew him just as he was made Chief Forester, and I 
ive known him since, and I am going to tell a little story. 
I was in Washington and a very few of us went up to see 
the President. After the conference was over with the 
President the President said to us: “I want to ask you 

question. What sort of a Chief Forester do you think 
\Ir. Graves would make?” We replied in indorsement of 
\ir. Graves. He said, “I am mighty glad to hear it for I 
vive just appointed him.’ [Laughter and applause. ] We 
did not get the honor or the credit that we would like 
to have had. [Laughter.] And then when we went out 
irom that audience with the President we had just got out 
the door when a man came running from the gate; he was 
in a terrible hurry and as he got up to us it was Graves. 
We tried to shake hands with him, and he said: “The 
President has sent for me,” and that was the beginning 
of his service as Chief Forester. I told him before he began 
his address that I would indorse everything that he was 
soing to say in advance, and I am now willing to acknowl- 
dge that pledge without any regrets. [Applause.] 

I do believe that if you will consider everything that he 
lias said, and consider it and digest it, and then consider and 
digest the little that I am going to say, you will have a 
pretty good idea of what js necesasry to be done. It can 
not be done by the lumbermen altogether, it can not be all 
dopa, by the foresters. It has got to be supported by the 
people, 








_I know that we as Jumbermen have been in bad repute 
simply because we were supposed to have made some money. 
{Laughter.] But when 1 came through Illinois, this good 
old State of yours, thirty-five years ago on my way to look 
at some timberlands in Missouri, and stopped to see the 
first pihe tree in Missouri, I bought some timber for my 
company and I went and looked over a 25,000-acre tract, and 
I bought it because the man that owned it lived in Pitts- 
burgh and he could not pay the taxes any longer; he was 
going to lose it: but I could buy then for $10 an acre the 
finest farm lands in Illinois that are now selling for $150 
an acre, and that is the way the farmer got all of the 
money that he has got, and that is all the money the lum- 
berman has got. He got it in the same way, and he would 
have had more money if he had invested as much money in 
ten-dollar-an-acre land in Illinois. It has had a constant 
increase, a constant upward tendency, while with the lumber 
business it has been about two years up and eight years 
down. [Laughter and applause.] | Every one of you who 
is familiar with the situation at all knows this is true. 

I have been interested in conservation fully as much as I 
have been in lumbering, and I began twenty years ago. I 
hated to see a forest cut down and not have it replaced 
in some way, and I began alone, and when the State of 
Michigan passed a law defining what a grade should be 
and it was put on the statutes in the State of Michigan 
thirty-seven years ago I then thought that was a mighty 
good beginning for conservation---when you could look at 
a tree and see how many grades there were in it, and define 
them and sell them by grades, and have the State of Michi- 
gan provide by legal enactment that when you sold a certain 
grade it should measure up to that grade, and I could see 
that there was an opportunity to conserve our forests by 
manufacturing all of the tree when we could find what 
every grade was good for, and when we could sell the poorer 
grades for a calf pen or a hog pen, and sell the poorer grade 
at a price sufficient to pay for bringing it into the mill, and 
then let the man that warted clear lumber for a home pay 
a price accordingly, and then we would not increase the 
average price of lumber, for the reason that we would be 
adding to the total production of lumber the lower grades 
that would otherwise be lost-to all future generations. 

When I went to Missouri I began the practice, and my 
stockholders found’ fault, and they did so rightly. If it 
was only dollars I was after I would have had more dollars 
if I had cut and sold just what the market required, and 
when a man wanted a calf pen, insist that he should buy 
good clear lumber. That was the trouble. We put our No. 
3 on to the market and that only netted us £1.50 a thousand 
for the first year. No. 4 boards went on to the market two 
or three years later, and they only netted us $1.50, and in 
the meantime the No. 3 had advanced to $6, and I had the 
pleasure of showing those facts to a committee that was 
sent down to Missouri at the time that they commenced this 
investigation which has recently been reported, where it has 
been found that the lumbermen have been guilty in some 
respects of violating the law. 

But it is a fact that we have got to in some way consider 
the economic relation of cost to value, or we can not con- 
serve, It is true in everything else. Because we all know 
that, and some of us that are old enough to remember back 
a good many years know how economy was forced upon us. 
I can remember the old sawmills in western New York, when 
we cut forests to get corn fields and wheat fields, that we 
sawed all of the tree that we could sell and then we burned 
the rest up in log heaps. There was no other way to do, 
for there was no market. It was true then and it is true 
today that the manufacturer of lumber is anxious to find a 
market for everything that he can sell and to sell everything 
that he can find a market for. 


Abandoning his extemporaneous style of address, Mr. 
White continued: 


Conservation of all natural resources is an immense 
subject, and can not be more than simply mentioned in a 
brief afterdinner address. 

Conservation of human life, and conservation of the soil, 
and conservation of water power are to be mentioned _posi- 
tively because they are important units of force and effi- 
ciency: yet all are interrelated with each other and with 
the conservation of all other natural products for the con- 
servation of human life and the development of greater 
human efficiency. 

The conservation of the soil is for the better growth of all 
products of the soil, including the fcrests and their conser- 
vation. 

The conservation of water power means the intelligent 
saving and the storing and the using of this immense re- 
source for the benefit of the soil, and for the creating of 
light. heat and mechanical power, to the saving of fuel, 
illuminating oils and natural gases. Water power, like the 
air we breathe, stands alone as a permanent, undiminishing 
quantity. On its way from the mountains to the sea it 
furnishes power to turn the wheels of commerce, to create 
electric power, which is transmitted over wires for hundreds 
of miles to every section of every State, to light and heat 
the homes, and to furnish power for freight and passenger 
traffic, and is stored in batteries for electric trucks and 
carriages and for the housewife to use in the kitchen and 
laundry. And its manifold uses have only just been dis- 
covered. Its great service to humanity is doubtless in its 
infancy. This water is then taken by the other undiminish- 
ing power of sun and air back again to the mountains, and 
the process is endlessly repeated and it has been going on 


ever since this continent rose from the ocean : e prese 
period succeeded the glacial period. vhemaahcaalacsiniis: 
fhe winds first take the moisture from the warm Japan 
current and, becoming chilled in passing over the Cascade 
Mountains, the heavy rains and snows are precipitated most 
heavily on the western slopes, and there we find the heaviest 
growth of timber. Going on eastward they become again 
condensed by the cooler atmosphere of the Rocky and Bitter 
Root Mountains, and deposit their moisture in the form of 
rain and snow on the western slopes, and there also we 
find the timber area greater and the trees larger than on 
the eastern slopes. These winds continue on eastward over 
the dry soil of Montana and the Dakotas, and become cooled 
again in the Great Lakes region, and abundant moisture is 
again precipitated to grow the forests of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. It usually takes these cyclonic storms 
about a week to go across the continent from west to east 
And from the Gulf of Mexico a similar process is repeated, 
carrying moisture by the winds in a northeasterly direction 
through the southern States to the Atlantic coast and fur- 
nishing moisture for forests as far west as the southern and 
eastern parts of Texas and the eastern part of Oklahoma. 
Here, next to the climate of the Pacific coast, are found 
the best natural conditions for tree growth. And this brings 
us to consider forestry and its conservation. 

Like all other commercial crops, to whatever extent the 
practice of conservation and reforestation fails of being 
financially profitable to that extent it is a tax and a loss 
to the country. The same soil and the same moisture we 
have just described will produce other crops, and the owner 
of the soil, whether he be farmer or forester, will plant and 
grow the crop which is greatest in demand and which his 
soil will grow most profitably, whether it be corn or cotton, 
fruit or lumber trees. He will be governed by climate and 
moisture, and will not plant for commercial lumbering trees 
in the dry States, like Colorado and Wyoming, where it 
takes 150 years to grow a lodge pole pine to a foot in diam- 
eter; but he will select localities where a pine or fir tree 
will grow a foot in diameter in thirty years, or one-fifth of 
the time required in a dry climate. ; 

At the present price of stumpage it will not pay to buy 
old forests that have their growth, to hold for profit. They 
are not improving, and trees are dying as fast as they are 
growing. It is more profitable for a forty or fifty-year invest- 
ment to buy cheap cut-over lands and practice intensive 
forestry, and have a forest that will yield in fifty years an 
average of 30,000 feet per acre. If left to reforest itself, 
with no planting or pruning, it will not produce over one- 
third as much per acre. 

I see from the April number of the American Forestry 
Magazine that white pine has yielded in fifty years as much 
as 49,000 feet B. M. on a single acre. 

Hon. N. P. Wheeler, a well known Pennsylvania lumber- 
man and former member of Congress from the northwestern 
part of the State, recently sent me the following information 
to show the possible growth of white pine: 

In January, 1909, he cut a tree that was just 60 years 
old, and from the butt of the tree took one 16-foot log that 
sawed out 537 feet as follows: 


5 pieces 2x21—16. 

1 piece 2x14—16= 37 feet 
2 pieces 3 69 feet 
+ of 
1 





=280 feet 






piece 5 feet 
1 piece 2x 4—14= 9 feet 
Side boards 1 inch 


tRickheso cases 97 feet 
Le ae ae 537 feet 


This tree was 33 inches in diameter at the stump. 
As to which will pay the investor better—whether to buy 
a forest to hold or to grow one—let us consider the follow- 
ing facts, and we will take yellow pine, as more of it is 
now being cut and manufactured than any other species. It 
is selling now, if well located, at $5 stumpage, and with 
money at 6 percent compound interest, and assuming that the 
growth of an old forest will take care of the taxes, which it 
seldom if ever will do, this stumpage will cost us at_the end 
A Rs) Se eR PPE 
At. the end of the second year 5.62 
At the end of the third year.............-- 
At the end of the fourth year.........:...- 
At the end of the fifth year...............- 
At the end of the sixth year...... 7 
At the end of the seventh year............- 7 
At the end of the eighth year......... wee ae 
At the end of the ninth year.......... Be 5 
At the end of the tenth year....... 8.97 
and at the end of the twentieth year......... 16.06 
and this does not take into consideration cost of fire patrol. 
This illustration to only the twentieth year is far enough 
to show conclusively that it will not pay to buy timber to 
hold for speculation and stand loss by storm, fire risks and 
disease. I will not attempt to give you the actual cost of 
srowing a forest to the 20-, or to the 40-'or 50-year period. 
It depends upon location and adaptation of soil and climate, 
as bas been shown. But starting with cut-over lands at $5 
to $10 an acre and everything else on an equal basis, with 
scientific forestry we can produce a new forest at half the 
cost of buving and preserving old growth forest for a_50- 
vear period. Every commercial activity has to be tested by 
the bookkeeper’s profit and loss account, and the efficiency 
of conservation of any commercial product must in the last 
analysis be measured by the economic rules of cost and 
value, price and profit. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Changes in Shingle Manufacturing and Use—A Suggestion in Salesmanship—Features of North Carolina Trade-— 
in Selling Lumber—The Retailer and the Law. 


Evolution 


SHINGLE EVOLUTION AND USES. 


The South makes and uses a shingle that does not 
find its way into the North, at least not sufficiently 
to compete notably with its red cedar brother from the 
Northwest. This southern shingle is made of heart pine 
and is sawn out in the regular way. It must not be 
confused with the yellow pine shingle made by boiling 
blocks as though they were hams and then slicing them 
up with a machine that looks like a first cousin to a 
meat cutter. ‘Phe sliced shingle makes a fairly good 
roof, but it is of low grade and not intended to be 
anything else. It can be sold cheaply and hence placed 
in competition with low grades of manufactured roofing. 
But the sawn pine shingle is an aristocrat. It must be 
made out of high grade stuff and hence is high in price. 
Some dealers and builders are not sure that it makes 
as good a roof as the cedar, but others believe it to 
be the best roofing material yet invented. But it is 
hardly holding its own in the market, at least in those 
places where I have been, and can hardly hope to do so. 
The bundles are so heavy and consequently the freight 
is so high that long shipments are out of the queStion; 
so the shingles must be manufactured near where they 
are sold. This is becoming less possible as the pine 
is cleared off. The demand within shipping distance of 
the big woods is rather quickly met, and in the agri- 
cultural sections the pine has been cut to an extent that 
shingle mills are hardly worth starting. 

This does not mean that the sawn heart-pine shingle 
is not used at all—probably its use is nearly as exten- 
sive now as it has ever been—but it does mean that at 
no far distant date some other shingle will take the place 
of the pine. This substitute without much doubt will 
be the red cedar from the Northwest, though cypress 
will compete with it for at least part of the market. 
But I am told that the cypress men are not so very 
eager about making their trees into shingles. They 
might deny this, and I am not putting it down as the 
law and the gospel. Cypress, so my informants say, 
is rather more valuable when cut into boards. In this 
respect cypress and red cedar seem to put the emphasis 
in different places. Both make high grade boards and 
shingles; but red cedar boards so far have been com- 
paratively a side line, while cypress boards have been 
the main circus. 

A third kind of shingle begins to crop up as I work 
northward. It is produced in the Dismal Swamp and is 
commonly called juniper. But this I am told is the 
same as the cedar of Lebanon that Solomon bought of 
Hiram, King of Tyre, and which went into the building 
of the temple and the king’s palace at Jerusalem. In 
these modern days it has been used for the less royal 
but no less useful purpose of making water buckets 
and churns and the like. Shingles made of this wood 
are not exactly low in price, though they usually sell 
for less than the pine; but the thing that is especially 
interesting is that dealers who handle all kinds claim 
that these are the best in quality of the whole lot. 
Whether this kind of roofing will develop a national 
market remains to be seen. Without knowing I would 
guess that the supply is not unlimited. Dismal Swamp 
is not as large as Siberia, hence it would seem that with 
the burden of the water buckets and churn industry 
to bear the swamp wood can not hope to take the 
national roof under its wing. 


ARTISTRY IN SCREEN DOORS. 


One of the neatest bits of mill work I have seen 
this spring was a screen door made by J. W. Lewis & 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C. There was nothing so unusual 
about this door except that it was made of carefully 
selected cypress stock, carefully constructed, and finished 
in the natural wood. These doors were being made of 
extra heavy stock to special order. They looked as solid 
and substantial as a regular front door. Perhaps there 
are places where the natural color of the cypress would 
jar with the rest of the color scheme, but that would 
not happen often. It seems highly probable that a mill 
could work wp a considerable local trade in these hand- 
some doors if it took pains to advertise them rightly. 
In these days when the English language is strained 
in Joud and extravagant advertising of mediocre articles 
it is sometimes hard to get the public to pause and pay 
attention to something that they need and would be 
mightily pleased with if they could but see it. If one 
of these handsome doors could be displayed properly 
in a show window, or if an advertisement in the local 
paper would call attention to the house of a well known 
citizen where one of these doors was in use and where 
anyone interested could stop in passing by and look 
at it, the result would be a number of sales. To many 
people a screen door is just a sereen door, a thing to 
deny entrance to flies and such other fowls as have a 
weakness for dancing on bald heads. The average screen 
of a few years ago with its flimsy construction and 
ginger-bread scroll work and its certainty of sagging 
out of shape could be tolerated only because of its 
undoubted usefulness. A screen such as the Lewis mill 
was making would keep the flies out, and it would look 
like a part of the house and as though it belonged there 
instead of having been screwed on as an afterthought. 

This same mill has a local trade in yellow pine doors. 
It is interesting to see how much in favor these doors 
are in the South. And for that matter they are 








invading parts of the North. Nearly every southern mill 
turns out a pretty good quality. of doors, and all the 
mills make sash, too; .but they do this at a slight loss, 
for the purpose of keeping men and machines busy 
during odd moments. Making sash is something like 
the chinking between the logs in the old-time cabin; 
it is not as good as the rest of the building, but serves 
to make it weather proof. 


THE CALL OF THE SPRING. 

This is a good season in which to give a thought to 
such side lines as paints, flyscreens, trellis material and 
the like—for next spring’s business. For the chances 
are that this season’s trade in such lines has already 
been pretty well fixed. The time to prepare for war 
is not when you see the Assyrian coming down like a 
wolf on the fold but rather before he decides whether 
he is a wolf or just a woolly dog. If he sees the fold 
plentifully surrounded with wolf traps and poisoned 
bait and hungry bull pups he most likely will give that 
fold a plentiful lack of his company. These metaphors 
appear to be getting scrambled, but their meaning ought 
to be pretty clear. A new sideline that is going to take 
a deal of pushing and scheming before it will travel can 
not be put in as suddenly as the boss can decide to 
play golf instead of going back to the office. The man 
with these sidelines well established is taking in some 
nice extra profits these days, for this is the season of 
the universal cleanup. At Easter time the man of the 
house blew himself to some new personal scenery and 
has recovered from paying for wifie’s bonnet, and now 














“In the meantime the buying temperature is going down.” 


he feels as though the house is entirely too dingy to 
go through the summer without being touched up. This 
is just where all the advertising the cdmpetitor did 
that seemed so foolish is going to get in its best licks. 
The house owner remembers those paint ads and drops 
in to talk the proposition over and to find out what the 
probable cost will be. It is dollars to dandelions that he 
makes his purehase right there. It may be too late 
to do anything about these lines, but there is still time, 
though not too much, to give a thought to the local 
silo trade for this fall. 


IGNORANCE OF STOCK. 

It gives a customer a dreadful jolt to get all enthusi- 
astic in his own mind over something he is going to 
buy and then to be met by a merchant who may be 
sympathetic and all eagerness to make a sale but at the 
same time misty and ignorant about the subject. The 
buyer stands around while the storekeeper paws out dust- 
covered folders and upsets filing cases and says he is 
sure he has something about that very thing if he can 
lay hands on it. In the meantime the buying tempera- 
ture is going down and will hit the bottom of the 
thermometer with a dull bump in just about six minutes. 

His feelings are even more depressed than those of a 
traveling man who at the end of a hard week pulls into 
a strange town and bumps off over the cobble stones 
in the stoved-up hack while a cold rain splutters outside. 
He cheers himself with thoughts of a pleasant hotel, 
some warming grub and a good rest, only to be ushered 
into a house built in 1846 as a temporary storage for 
baled hay. The clerk has forgotten to shave since the 
Sunday before and is saving his collar so it will be 
clean the coming Sunday; and in the meantime he prac- 
tices spitting at the open door of the stove nine feet 
away. The traveling lad hurries into the dining’ recom 
and is served a chop that looks like a crack in the 
plate and a potato that started out to be a sponge and 
changed professions late in life. He decides in his 
depression to go to his room and read, so the clerk 
shows him down a hall where the musty ghosts of all 


the three-for-a-nickel cigars smoked there for the }|)s} 
sixty years hang around in the cobwebs and the t 
wall paper. Then at the door of his room he is 14 
with a damp chilliness that would turn the edge of 
Father Time’s sickle. For thorough-going efficiency :,; | 
natural cussedness no other ‘chill in the world is ey: J 
to that of a moldy hotel bedroom. The traveler ta .s 
one look at the two-candle power light set in the ceil 
one at the cracked pitcher, and ene at the sag in 
bed that looks like a Republican boom in Alaba 
If he sits up he will get pneumonia. If he goes to |. | 
he will be permanently warped. And in any case 
knows that shedding of blood awaits his efforts 
shaving in the morning when he encounters the go 
flesh en his neck. 

We speak feelingly on this subject, because we hive 
been there. But, our word for it, that traveling mon 
will not be moved to commit great bodily injury upon 
the hotel clerk with one-tenth the movement that ‘ie 
customer will feel messing up in his soul when 
merchant is determined to make the sale all right |iit 
does not know the first thing about the price or where 
to get it or anything else the customer wants to know. 
Both parties know that in order to be safe the mercha:it 
will ask about twice what he thinks he ought to have. 
The customer may not say anything until he gets aw: 
from the office, but it is likely to be an extremely cold 
day before he goes back. If a person is going to carry 
sidelines at all it pays him a large profit to know about 
all there is to be known about them. A while ago I was 
approaching a retail office when two men, evidently 
farmers, came out. One was so mad he could hardly talk. 

“*He reckons it’ll cost about $10, does he? Blankety 
blank thief! Joe Warner paid $2.60 for his. Wonder 
what kind of a guy he thinks I am. Mary’ll be dis 
appointed because she’s been dead set on the thing, 
but she won’t want to be robbed any more’n I do.’’ 





Placating the Farmer Trade. 


The man was fairly frothing with temper and con 
tinued to talk. I went into the office and found the 
manager in something of a temper himself. 

‘<These farmers,’’ he began abruptly, ‘‘ make me tired. 
They never know what they want. That one you met out 
there tried to explain about some sort of a flower stand 
he wanted to fit around the bay window of his house. 
I couldn’t make head or tail out of his story. We 
haven’t got a mill here, and I’d have to bother to 
make a special order, so I just told him it would cost 
him $10. ‘Seemed to make him mad, but that’s a sure 
way to get rid of these farmers. Put the price up a 
little and they drop the thing as though it was hot. 
I don’t get much farmer trade, anyway. It’s too much 
bother.’ 

Now, it won’t do that dealer much good to put the 
story down here, because he does not read the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. I was suré he did not as soon as he made 
that speech. A man who does business on that scheme 
would not pay 4 cents a year to be kept in touch with 
what wideawake lumbermen are doing, and the thought 
of paying $4 would give him rabies. Of course this 
is an extreme and unusual case. Almost any lumberman 
of the least glimmering of business sense would hive 
taken a little pains not to make the man mad. If he 
did not want to take the business he should have said 
so at the start and then have referred the man to a 
carpenter or planing mill where he could get his stand 
made. It wouldn’t take a very astute man to guess 
that this dealer had very little country trade, nor much 
of a prophet to say that shortly he would have just 
as little town trade. It is flagrant cases like this that 
show us that principles of salesmanship have not per- 
colated to all parts of our business. But then we do 
not all think alike. Not long ago I dropped into a 
statewide political mass meeting. Some man introduced 
a resolution favoring State action to solve the rural 
eredit problem. A farmer in the audience jumped up 
and with wide gestures and old-fashioned grandiloquence 
implored that the farmer be spared the curse of cheap 
money! It would be his ruination. He would buy an 
automobile with it. The speaker’s plea was that the 
farmers should be taught to increase the fertility of 
their farms, and then they would not need cheap money! 
The man was in earnest. He fully believed what he 
was urging. It is hard to see how a man who has not 
stamina enough to learn the use of money could learn 
to increase the fertility of his farm. But that is not 
the point just here. The point is that opinions vary. 
If this dealer wants to antagonize his farmer customers, 
far he it from us to interfere! 

With farming so predominant in the South it is not 
strange to find that lumber sales yield themselves to the 
times and seasens suitable to the farmers, This is 
especially true in the small towns, and is true te 4 
surprising extent even in towns as large as Augusta, (a. 
Cotton is the great money-wirner in this section, «Ss 
indeed in practically all of the South. So while this 
crop is being eultivated there is not much building; 
the building comes after the cotton is safe. Then 's 
when churches and schools are built, for the farmers 
have time to do the hauling and to give a couple of 
days’ labor on the building itself. I remember when 
I lived on the farm that our church decided to build 
a parsonage. The stuff was hauled out by neighborhood 
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work, and practically all the outside carpenter work was 
one by the neighbors. A number of the men in that 
neighborhood were skilled with tools, so about all the 
real carpenters had to do was to superintend the work 
and to do the interior finishing. The house went up 
in record time, and it was a good house when it was 
finished. ‘Che retailers would rather sales did not all 
«ome in a bunch, but the fact remains that they do; 
so the only thing is to plan for that very contingency. 
IN A THRIFTY COMMUNITY. 

Greensboro, N. C., is another city where the building 
money is supplied largely through building and loan 
associations, and it seems somewhat significant to me 
that the city is having @ good, brisk growth without 
showing symptoms of boom hysteria. It may be that 
the loan associations are not responsible for this. Some- 
times they are grossly mismanaged and made a vehicle 
for deliberate fraud. It is with this as with every other 
kind of machinery; no matter how mechanically perfect 
it is the machine has no brains and no conscience of its 
own. A block system on a railroad will not run trains 
safely without help of human intelligence. But it does 
seem to be true in the case of the loan associations that 
where they are intelligently and conservatively managed 
they act as a governor on the progress of their com- 
munity. They restrain the wild-eyed enthusiasts who 
would put up houses beyond their means or beyond the 
needs of the town, and they also stimulate the thriftless 
to save. 

'The Greensboro dealers are somewhat congested as to 
location. ‘Three of them have yards in the same block. 
Usually that is not an extra good arrangement, for a 
manager is too apt to spend too large a part of his 
time looking out of the front window to see if competitor 
Smith is selling more than his share of lumber. I have 
heard crack Iowa corn huskers say that they have pulled 
in a field with another husker and have tried to tell 
whether the other fellow was beating them by listening 
to the slam of the ears of corn against the bang board, 
and the first thing they knew they were so nervous it 
would take them four times as long to get an ear off 
as it ordinarily would. This may be true of some 
retailers in regard to the sales they make. But whether 
they like to be near a competitor or not sometimes is a 
measure of their aggressiveness. Your born fighter en- 
joys a scrap and wants to be where he can keep an eye 
on the other man no matter if that watching does result 
in a scrap. Thus the man I talked to in the office of 
the Guilford Lumber & Manufacturing Company said 
that the nearer the yards are together ‘the better. In 
his opinion this kept every manager watching out for 
every point and so kept the whole business up to a 
higher standard of efficiency. "This might be true enough 
if it always made the responsible man try to improve 
his own method; but too often it makes him try to throw 
a hole into his competitor’s business, and then His 
Majesty is to pay! Still, this argument against yards 
being close together is something like the farmer’s argu- 
ment that cheap money would ruin farmers by leading 
them to purchase automobiles. In this new era of square 
dealing and publicity of methods it ought not to make 
so much difference how closely together retailers are 
located. It might be a good thing if the various mana- 
gers got in the habit of walking home together, for 
the working out of the association idea has proved that 
simply the getting together of competitors even if they 
don’t talk about business at all has served to do away 
with many old abuses. Each man finds the other to be 
human and to be a man first and a merchant only 
secondarily, We’re all trying to live and have some 
fun out of it, and we’re all pretty decent fellows at the 
core if we’re given a chance to show that side of our 
nature. 

Phases of North Carolina Retail Trade. 

The Guilford company depends more on manufacturing 
than on retailing, though it is not missing any chances 
on the second item. Its business has been rather widely 
extended, and the manager pointed out with perhaps 
pardonable pride in his State that the market in New 
ngland where the company has shipped much stuff in 
former years is entirely flat, while the market in North 
Carolina remains about normal. This company makes 
it a point to carry high grade stock. The manager re- 
marked with a smile that he had the reputation of being 
the highest priced dealer in Greensboro, but he added 
that he was not -making any great profits on what he 
sold, though it was a pleasure to do business with the 
class of buyers attracted by high-grade material. 

The weather was a little bad when I was in Greens- 
horo, and this naturally was cutting the sales. In 
fact, this State had her winter all in one shipment rather 
late in the season. Mr. Bain, of the E. E. Bain Lumber 
Company, attributed the quietness of the market to this 
cause. He gave me a little history of his experience 
with shingles. Fifteen years ago, he said, cypress was 
the only kind of shingle for which there was a market. 
\ little later the pine shingle drove the cypress out, 
and now red cedar from the Northwest has about routed 
the pine. He is looking forward to the opening of the 
canal to see if this will help the local shingle market. 
In his opinion the red cedar shingle is without an equal. 
This town is fortunate in not having local timber to 
fight with. I say advisedly that it is fortunate in not 
having the timber; if the timber were there the fight 
would be on. In talking about this matter several men 
have expressed the opinion that the South has more 
small mills that play hob with the retail business than 
has any other part of the coutnry. If this is so it is 
because the South has timber more generally distributed. 
It is not due to the character of the people. Put a 
tract of available timber in the heart of Manhattan 
Island and some stock broker would begin sawing it and 
trying to sell the framing sticks for a skyscraper. When 
some men get a little tract of timber they give their 
consciences a dose of pain killer or else lose it in the 





crowd. Along with the conscience they usually lose their 
business judgment. Understand that I am not jumping 
on the men with the little mill as a class; I’m jumping 
on the whole human family. I reckon if I owned thirteen 
neres of cottonwood I’d be dickering for a portable 
sawmill before Saturday night. The thing seems to have 
2 universal effect, like whisky. The only difference is 
that some get drunker than others. 


AT THE OLD NORTH STATE CAPITAL. 

At Raleigh, the governing city of North Carolina, I 
dropped into the local office of Hallowell & Souder, 
wholesalers, of Philadelphia. J. E. Coggins is holding 
down the Raleigh office and evidently holding it down 
right. “Mr. Coggins buys exclusively for the northern 
market and does wholesale locally only under very un- 
usual conditions. I mention this fact because of some 
opinions Mr. Coggins expressed. He ought to have 
credit for being a genuine community builder without 
any mercenary interest in the matter. 

‘* While you are here,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ you may have 
a chance to do the town a good turn. The retailers have 
hard conditions, in one way, being dragged to death by 
the competition of local mills. These mills make their 
life a long fight on timbers, and I understand some of 
them have about cut out trying to handle framing stuff. 
This competition makes it almost impossible for them 
to work together to any advantage, and this is spoiling 
other parts of the business. For example, it lias gotten 
them to selling a lot of finish that is not properly dried. 
Everything in the framing line has been selling cheaply 
and mest of it has heen bought locally. So the retailers 
have gotten into the habit of making finish in their 
own mills out of this air-dried stock that they buy around 
here. As a result a good many jobs around town are 
not giving satisfaction. There is a hotel here in town, 
one of the leading houses, that cost a lot of money, but 
the finish is pulling apart in most of the rooms. ‘This 
kind of work is hurting the contractors, and that in 
turn hurts the retailers. If they could work together 
they could easily arrange it so that all the stuff would 
be kiln dried the way it should be. No one is especially 
at fault in the matter, and in fact I think some of the 
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“To fright the souls of most business men.” 


local men are more careful than they used to be. Bad 
finish or bad workmanship always tends to slow up the 
whole building game. If one man sees his neighbor’s 
honse pulling apart that does not make him eager to 
build. We need a little team work for the general 
improvement of the town’s building conditions.’’ 

Evolutionary Movements in Selling Lumber. 

It seems from what I could learn among the retailers 
themselves that the thing Mr. Coggins spoke about is 
either about cured or in a fair way to be cured. But 
this furnishes another example, if another were necessary, 
of the fact that the retailing of lumber is moving into 
a new era. Retailers are not the first to feel a change 
in the way of doing business. Their success depends on 
too many things for them to find out all at once when 
some factor of their business begins to change direction. 
Perhaps one retailer has a great claim on the personal 
friendship of his customers. He knows them all, and 
they feel that it would be little short of a crime to 
buy lumber of any dealer except Bill Jones. So Bill 
continues to succeed at his business even if most of his 
other methods are clear out of date. Another man 
could not take Bill’s place, use his methods, and keep 
going for six months. He would not have Bill’s advan- 
tage of personal hold on the custom, and the old methods 
would not pull him through. This may be true of other 
things as well as of personal friendship; but it serves 
to illustrate that our business is too diffuse and complex 
for us to be the first to see the changes that are writ 
in the stars and so must ‘come. 

With the wholesaler and manufacturer it is different. 
Their. business is of course vaster in scope than that of 
the average retailer, and it also appears to be more 
complex. But it is so made up in these days that if 
one thing goes wrong it is quickly apparent, and generally 
the tracing of the thing down to the real offender is 
not difficult. So it is to the wholesaler that we have to 
look in a large measure for the large business policies. 
Now if there is one thing in the world that is becoming 
apparent to manufacturers and wholesalers it is the fact 





that in order to succeed, to meet new conditions, and to 
keep generally ahead of the sheriff ’s auctioneer they must 
work together. That word ‘‘combination’’ is one to 
fright the souls of most business men. They shy at it like 
a Quaker at a machine gun. During the last few years 
the Sherman law has stood like the flaming sword keeping 
business men out of what they believe to be compara- 
tively the Garden of Eden. In order to keep us from 
going swimming in the posted water this law in its 
zeal has kept us from even taking a bath. No man 
wants to have the finger of suspicion pointed at him. 
So far as his business is concerned he might about as 
well be found guilty of infraction of the law as to be 
dragged into court on a charge of breaking it, even 
though he should be acquitted. So he has leaned back- 
ward in his effort to walk erect, and has not gone even 
into beneficial combinations that would in no way break 
the law. This thing has been reflected even among 
retailers. 
Law and Lumbermen’s Associations, 

The early history of trade was a history of individuals, 
each of whom ran his business in his own way. This 
developed some of the finest specimens of self-reliant 
men that the modern world has seen. Big fortunes 
were made in short periods. People generally conceived 
great admiration for such men and for the kind of 
business they developed, and this has been reflected in 
the laws that are trying to maintain the old kind of 
competition. But the times are not like the old times. 
The big fortunes were made by exploiting natural re- 
sources. The country was so sparsely settled that a 
forceful man could do much. But what he did was 
in effect to bond the coming generations to make himself 
rich. We can’t afford the old, wasteful methods any 
more. The pioneer times are gone. At one time the 
pioneer was justified in slashing down forests and burn- 
ing the logs. They were valueless for lack of a market, 
and the market could not come until the country was at 
least partiy settled, and the settlers could not stay 
without farms on which they could make an immediate 
living. The destruction of those forests was the price 
the land had to pay for being settled at all. But now 
we do not purpose to pay such a heavy price. We are 
going to use less wasteful methods. We are finding: 
out that some needful things can be done only when a 
great number ot men work together. We are trying to 
work out 2 way in which by associations we can accom- 
plish good for all the association members and for the 
public without hampering the essential freedom of the 
individual. It would be as unfair to earry a lazy and 
shiftless man along as it would be to crush out a hard 
working and capable man. No doubt not any group or 
association of men have the thing worked out perfectly. 
3ut if we waited before allowing the physicians to 
give us medicine until-they knew all there is to be known 
about anatomy and the action of drugs we would all 
die without medical attention. Unless all signs fail the 
association proposition is here to stay. Probably it will 
go slowly for a time, not because there is no power in 
it but because none of us know just what to do with 
that power. A great number of labor unions fall into 
disrepute because, having found their power, they don’t 
know what to do with it. 

One thing pretty sure is that the association will not 
travel unless it takes as full account of the buying public 
as it does of the men who sell. If the association does 
not help us to market our stuff more economically so 
that the public will be the gainer as well as ourselves, 
or at least not a loser, the association will go to the 
scrap heap. Whether we are naturally public spirited 
or not, we can not escape the knowledge that no move- 
ment in politics or in any other line that had for its 
object the exploitation of the public for private interests‘ 
has ever proved a lasting institution. There seems to 
be an automatie working of things that causes the thor- 
oughly selfish movement to get strangled and run over. 


The Dubious Local Association. 

All this may seem far away from practical considera- 
tion of what a little, local organization among the re- 
tailers of one town can do. The little organizations work 
along the lines of the big ones. In any number of cases, 
I have been told, a local association had been started 
and had failed after a short time. All kinds of reasons 
are given for the failure. I have no doubt that these 
reasons usually are good. Perhaps they often are enough 
to explain the failure. But I know almost certainly that 
many associations have failed because they were en- 
tered into for no other purpose than to get an unjust 
profit out of the buying public. They had no real 
intention to improve retailing conditions. They were 
not designed to systematize credits, to help in buying, 
to investigate markets, or in other ways to cut down 
overhead costs and place the retailing of lumber on a 
real, business-like basis. Or if they did these things 
it was only secondarily and incidentally. Their primary 
reason for being was to raise the prices to a point where 
the public must pay an unjust margin of profit. These 
organizations failed. It does not follow that all asso- 
ciations that failed have been trying to gouge the public. 
Honest businesses fail, so why may not an association 
fail without deserving the charge of dishonesty? But 
it is not hard to see why the dishonest ones fail. The 
members know the purpose of the thing. They know 
it must be worked in an underhanded way. They know 
they are putting one over the public. So one member 
wonders to himself if the same kind of a thing may 
not be as successfully slipped over the other brethren 
in the inner circle itself? Or if not this he has a 
suspicion that some one else is trying to put one over 
him. The fact that it is rotten at the core makes every 
member full of suspicions. Henee it is not long until 
the whole organization busts its hoops and goes to staves. 
This is the negative side. Sometime the Realm will have 
a statement of the positive side. 
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SPRING MEET MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 


Association Meets in Chicago and Attends Forest Products Exposition — Committee Reports Market Conditions 
Favorable—Additional Appropriations Made For Forest Fire Protection Work. 


The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion held its spring meeting this year in Chicago, to 
give the members a chance to visit the Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition and the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 10 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 5, in the Auditorium Hotel by President F. 
L. Richardson, who directed the attention of the mem- 
bers to the Forest Products Exposition and for what 
it stands. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Secretary Knox then read his report as fol- 





lows: 

In our report of January 21 we compared the year's 
business of 1913 with that of 1912 and on the whole the 
comparisons were favorable to the hardwood interests 
for the year 1913. The year 1914 started out under favor- 
able conditions and while business has not been all we 
anticipated, reports from various quarters make a good 





showing up to April 1, the ipments reported by many 





of our members being equal to those of a year ago, 
with values holding well. 
For various reasons the association has never secured 


for the April meeting, but at the request 
of some of our members we have hurriedly gotten to- 
gether a few figures which will be presented to you by 
the Market Conditions Commitee in its report today. 

Am pleased to advise full collection of general as- 
sessment levied at the October meeting on basis of 
405,429,946 feet at 2 cents a thousand feet, $8,108.53; 
also that 50 percent of amount due us on old assessment 
from the R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company has been 
received and we are expecting an additional amount 
from this source. 

Our treasurer’s reports show a 
April 15, 1914, of $5,663.35 and in 
the V balance on hand same 
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a stock report 








hand 
fund 


net balance on 

the Forest Fire 

date of $697.62. 
For Fire Protection. 

It will be necessary at this meeting to levy an as- 
sessment covering lands in the Forest Fire Protective 
Department in order to carry on the work of that de- 
partment through the patrol season, which is now on. 
Mr. Hickok’s report shows he is extremely busy at this 
time and could not leave the fire line at so dangerous a 
period. His wardens have been made Deputy State Fire 
Wardens, which gives them additional power and ef- 
ficiency in their work. 

The Secretary’s office has from time to time reported 
recent sales from cargo and car shippers’ by circulars, 
and it is stated that the work has been of value to 
many of the manufacturers We are hoping that this 
is the case, as we have endeavored to get the informa- 
tion to you in the best possible shape and as quickiy 
as possible. 

We are still working through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the termination of our Pacific Coast 
rate matter and are confident of success in the end, 
although the railroads have not yet responded to the 
order of the commission as we expected. 





st 








Freight Rate Advance. 

The question of allowing the railroads in Official 
sification territory an advance in freight rates is 
unsettled and I hardly believe the commission itself 
at the present time would be able to state just what 
rates would be advanced, if any, or what additional 
charge for spotting cars would be made, if any. At this 
time it is all a matter of conjecture and your guess 
would be as good as our own. This association, how- 
ever, gone on record as being favorable to a gen- 
eral advance of 5 percent asked for by the railroads, 
providing our rates are equalized with rates from com- 
petitive territory. It is still the opinion, however, of 
the manufacturers that had we not been on the alert, 
the sixth class basis would have been applied on lJumber 
in the State of Michigan. The railroads have now 
reissued their lumber tariffs, but the proposed advances 
are not uniform and objection has been made by some 
and the State Railroad Commission has been asked to 
apply a uniform basis, but it is likely that it will take 
some time to obtain a this question, on 


Clas- 
sti.l 


has 









settlement of 
account of the far-reaching effect it would have on the 
lumber industry of the lower peninsula of Michigan. 

We all regret the departure of Bruce Odell, chairman 
of the Market Conditions Committee, who is heading a 
lumber manufacturing industry in the Canadian North- 
west. In behalf of the valuable services rendered to 
is association by Mr. Odell, a substantial remembrance 
in watch and chain and a pair of field 
glasses was made just prior to his departure. 

It is hoped that the entire membership, whether 
pointed delegate or alternate to the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, with whom we are affiliated, 
will arrange to attend their meeting today and tomor- 
row and also take in the Forest Products Exposition at 
the Coliseum, which continues the entire week. The 
secretary has provided entrance tickets for all who will 
use them and it is hoped that you will take in the show 
and what can be done with woods of various kinds, 
and do not fail to visit the bungalow erected of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin woods, which we believe is a credit 
to the Michigan and Wisconsin lumbermen. 

The Treasurer’s report showed the finances of the 
association to be in first-class condition, with a balance 
on hand of $5,663.35, and in the Forest Fire Protective 
Department a balance was shown of $697.62. These 
reports were accepted and ordered filed. 
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Railroad Committee Report. 


The Railroad Committee reported through its chair- 
man, Henry Ballou, as follows: 


At the last meeting of this association, held in De- 
troit, January 21 last, the chairman of your railroad 
committee reported progress in regard to the proposed 
intrastate lumber freight rates and at that time ad- 
vis you that the next steps to be taken were a pro- 
posed conference to be held at Lansing, which would 
be called by the Michigan Railroad Commission, to be 
participated in by representatives of the different rail- 
roads within the State, as well as representatives of 
the lumber shippers within the State. 

This conference was held February 12 at Lansing and 
representatives of the different railroads and some 
of the lumber shippers of the State attended same, but 
it was not attended by any member of the railroad com- 








mittee acting for the committee. ; 
The question of preposed intrastate lumber commodity 


rates then assumed a situation making it impossible for 
the railroad committee to represent all the lumbermen 
in conferences or hearings before the State Railroad 
Commission, and at a hearing held before the commis- 
sion at 23 the situation was very plainly 


Lansing April 23 
stated by Chairman Glasgow about as follows: 








He addressed the railroad representatives as well as 
the lumber manufacturers to the effect that it was very 


apparent to the commission that the question at issue 
had resolved itself into a contention between the east 
side of the State and the west side of the State and 
that it was largely centered as between Grand Rap- 


ids & Indiana shippers and Michigan Central ° shippers, 
and therefore as the railroad committee has endeavored 
to represent and answer for all members of this asso- 
ciation, you can readily see that an argument of this 
nature could not be looked after by your railroad com- 
mittee. This situation was anticipated by your com- 
mittee, and, therefore, the lumbermen of the different 
sections of the State were advised, and at the hearings 
before the Commission held April 23 and May 1 the 
different sections of the State were represented and 
arguments pro and con were made with a view of pro- 
tecting the interests of the different localities. 

As yet no tangible results have been arrived at and 
the hearing was adjourned on May 1 to meet May 15 
before the commission at Lansing. 

Your chairman understands that the Michigan Central 
Railroad filed its proposed lumber commodity rates in 
the neighborhood of thirty days ago and that the same 
is ve close to a flat 5 percent advance. The other 
railroads of the State did not file their new lumber 
commodity rates until quite recently and as yet they 
have not been checked over thoroughly except in some 
particular localities. It is understood, however, that 
these proposed rates will be an increase of between 5 
and 10 percent over the old rates. Your chairman under- 
stands that information as to these rates is on file with 
the Railroad Commission and also on file at the local 
stations of the different shippers and, therefore, every 
lumber shipper should take steps to protect his interest 














same sixteen members report sales last year of 29,205 999 
feet as against 26,890,000 feet for sale this year, } rea 
2,316,000 feet less to sell. We also find that three re 
shippers (not members of association) who cut 7,0 4) 
feet of flooring stock last year are now out of busi s 


This, with the 2,316,000 feet less to be sold, will reds, 
lake shipments of the stock by 9,316,000 feet. 

It is also shown that maple lumber available for t{oor- 
Ing purposes, in the hands of rail shippers, is pract ly 
all sold at last year’s figures or better, and the flo 


business is in good condition and the manufacturer 7 
able to pay the prices prevailing last year. ‘ 

While the lake buyers of this class of stock are .je- 
laying in making their purchases, hoping for er 
prices, we can not but see, from a close observati of 
the statistics submitted covering available stock, ¢hat 
values must remain firm. Owing to the restricted i 
leges governing transit shipments, it is reported y 


jobbers have discontinued business, so far as mai 


ing yard stocks, and it is a known fact that there are 
few stocks in the hands of the middleman from wich 
consumers can draw their supply of rough lumber: At 
the same time woodworking factories are mostly n- 
ning and depleting their reserves and this will corse- 
quently, in the near future, make it necessary for em 
to seek the lumber producer to secure their require- 
ments, 

The estimated cut for 1914, secured January 1, as 
158,000,000 feet. On account of the open winter it is 
felt this amount would be reduced, and these esti: es 


were again taken as of April 1 and found to be 450,0u0.- 


000. Your committee feels that if this estimate is 
again had at the present time it would show a till 
further decrease of from 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet, for 
the members of this association are close students of 











FOUR-ROOM BUNGALOW WHICH IS 
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HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


by making a thorough examination of these proposed 


rates at once, aS an opportunity will be afforded so 
that they may attend the hearing on the subject before 
the commission at Lansing May 15. 


The chair said that the question of intrastate lum- 
ber commodity rates was a delicate one and he would 
advise the lumbermen of the different sections of the 
State to handle the phase of the question in which 
they were interested. He said it was a matter for the 
members to take up instead of the association, as there 
would undoubtedly be differences in opinion among 
the members; therefore, the different sections must 
look after their own interests. He stated that the leg- 
islative committee would have no report to make in 
the absence of its chairman, F. A. Diggins, who was 
unable to be present. 

The Grading Rules Committee, through Mr. Day, re- 
ported that while there had been considerable talk to 
the effect that the National would again change grad- 
ing rules this year, from what he could gather there 
would be no changes made of any note—just a few 
typographical errors corrected, but nothing detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the Hardwood Association. 


Report on Market Conditions. 


W. C. Hull, chairman of the Market Conditions Com- 
mittee, made the following report: 

Following the custom established in past years by 
the association, a stock list has not been submitted for 
this, our spring meeting. We have, however, secured 
some data bearing on maple lumber available for floor- 
ing purposes, which “we submit, as follows: 

Sixteen lake shippers report 15,164,000 feet on 
as against 15,367,000 feet on hand one year ago. 


hand 
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THE FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 


market conditions and the decreased consumption is 
apparent to all our members at this time and will no 
doubt have its effect on the production of a great many 
of our members who operate the year round. 

In the opinion of your committee, the lumber business 
has suffered less than any other of the great industries 
of the country, and the northern hardwoods less than 
any other branch of the lumber business, and we can 
see no reason for lower values, this being evidenced by 
the disposal of stocks by our members at satisfactory 
figures, and that values obtained last year are being 
maintained, and your committee believes the values as 
shown by the committee report of January 21, 1914, to 


be the present market values. 
There seems to be a less demand for lumber as well 
as other commodities, and a tendency on the part of 


buyers to 
plies more 
facturers. 


hold off in the placing of contracts; this ap- 
particularly to the railroads and large manu- 
However, this appears to be due to general 


conditions rather than too high values. 
Hemlock. 
Hemlock today occupies a very strong position in 
spite of the demoralized condition of hemlock’s only 
competitor, yellow pine. One of the reasons for this 


is our ability to get our stock in the hands of the retail 
dealers so promptly, whereas it takes from four to six 
weeks to make yellow pine deliveries, and yardmen are 
disinclined to purchase yellow pine for deliveries so far 
ahead so long as yellow pine values remain so uncer- 
tain. Another reason is the popularity of hemlock with 
the contractors, on account of its easy working qual- 
ities as compared to yellow pine. 

Reports of estimated cut for 1914 as of January 1 
show a proposed cut of 275,000,000 feet, while the April 
1 report would indicate a cut of 281,000,000 feet, this in- 
crease being brought about by the manufacturer taking 
more of his dead and down hemlock than originally 
proposed. Yet the actual cut for 1913 was 296,000,000 
feet, which leaves 15,000,000 feet less stock than for last 
year. We believe prices as obtained during the latter 
half of 1913 to be the market value at this time, and 
ga no question but that such values will be main- 
tained. 
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We quote as follows from a recent report of the 
\Visconsin association, whose members compete in many 
/ our markets: ‘The final conclusion of the commit- 
tee is that there is unquestionably going to be a market 
jor all hemlock in sight at present prices and very likely 
a little advance.” ray : 2 

We are of the opinion its value is equal to that of 
last year, if not greater. Reports from 45 members 
show amount peeled in 1913 to be 41,638 cords, while the 
estimated peel for 1914 does not exceed 40,000 cords. 


Hemlock Lath. 
Lath are firm at last year’s values, with small stocks 


ices Fire Protection Department. 

Chief Fire Warden Charles F. Hickok of the Fire 
Protective Association was unable to be present, ow- 
ing to it being the busy season in fire fighting and 
his report was Ir ad by the secretary as follows: 

The patrol season of this department opened during 
Pa oy ending Saturday, April 25. We deemed it 
advisable to start the men as early as road conditions 
would permit, as there 1s a large amount of forest prod- 
ucts in decks and on skids in the woods, and it is nec- 
essary for the men to be familiar with the location of 
all such material before the dry weather, which may be 
expected in early May. As fast as these products are 
located the men furnish this office with a detailed re- 
port as to conditions surrounding them, and I am pleased 
to note we are finding logs and other products in very 
much improved condition over that of previous years of 
the activities of this department. I desire to thank the 
lumbermen for the interest they are taking in clearing 
around timber at banking grounds. This is commendable 
on the part of the operators, as it is helpful to us in 
laying our plans for saving Owners from loss in dry 
and dangerous periods. ; 

During the winter months just past much time and 
thought has been given to publicity in our campaign 
against forest fires, realizing as we do that if we are 
to prevent disastrous fires we must educate the resi- 
dents of the fire zone in the careful use of fire. 

Several new features of an educational nature have 
been prepared and are now being used by the warden 
force. Worthy of mention is a large poster to be placed 


from loss the many properties under our care, this report 
is respectfully submitted. 


Mr. Ballou asked the president how he found condi- 
tions in his district—whether they had had any rain 
or snow. Mr. Richardson’s reply was, ‘‘We have had 
a good deal of ‘falling weather,’ as they would say 
in Alabama.’’ Mr. Ballou stated that in his part of 
the country the ground had been pretty well soaked 
and was therefore in good shape to resist fires. 


Forest Products Exposition. 


The Chair stated that Mr. Knox had something to 
say regarding the Forest Products Exposition. Mr. 
Knox spoke as follows: 


_ At our October meeting, by vote of this association, 
it was agreed that we take $2,000 worth of stock in the 
Forest Products Exposition Company and at the same 
meeting an appropriation of $2,500 was made to care for 
space rental at the exposition to be held at the Chicago 
Coliseum April 30 to May 9, inclusive, and at the New 
York Grand Central Palace May 21 to 30, inclusive, and 
Mr. Bruce Odell was named to represent this associa- 
tion on said committee. 

Mr. Odell leaving Michigan early in March, left us 
with no representation, and therefore the secretary was 
called upon to look after its interest, but before Mr. 
Odell left he had arranged for a joint exhibit with the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in the shape of a bungalow made from Michigan 
and Wisconsin woods, much of it being furnished by 
various members of this association, and we believe a 
very creditable display of the use of Michigan and Wis- 
consin woods will be shown in said bungalow. 

When you realize that this bungalow was built from 
the ground up and finished within practically three and 
one-half days, I think you will realize to some extent 
what genuine hustling on the part of all interested in 
same could accomplish, and we trust that after an ex- 
amination of the work done it will meet with your 
approval. It certainly is a demonstration of what can 
be done so far as a practical use of our woods, and it 
is the only complete building throughout the entire ex- 
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in schoolhouses, stores, post. offices, etc. The depart- 
ment will distribute 3,600 boxes of safety matches to 
smokers, campers, fishermen and others. On the cover 
is printed in black face type a warning to the recipient 
to be careful in the use of matches. An appeal to the 
press in the fire zone brought forth many articles and 
editorials warning against carelessness and advising of 
the tremendous community loss when neglected fires are 
permitted. New posters were designed and are now 
being posted. Letters to 1,800 residents were mailed 
April 25, soliciting their codperation. Other features of 
publicity will be used during the season. 

[fam pleased to report that through our efforts in this 
‘direction a great interest has been awakened. Letters 
and telephone and telegraph messages are being re- 

ived from settlers asking for advice and help in slash 
burning, leading us to believe that our educational cam- 
paign is bearing fruit. 

For your information I herewith submit the names and 
eadquarter addresses of your wardens: 


Post Office and Tele- 















; District. Warden. phone Address. 
E CMMION gis. <s5c8 ha oso rank 116yd «0.0.03 Pellston 

Onaw BY cccrccccnesces E. C. Mahoney...... Onaway 

WONGIANGS Sicies + ac axaal P. J. McKian......... Wolverine 
Springvale,........... ea ae Wolverine 
VADGEDDINE, « .2.6.0.066 00s John Hall............ Vanderbilt 

AAG MMIMED slaidiss'avcs 3) G ce Willis C. Shepard..... Gaylord 
Tohannesburg.........: Percy D. Stewart... Johannesburg 
Deward............... G. D,_Underhill...... Culver 

SOLEMN Ss 109 0 wiaidle ars Suc 0 PB. DD, ERG, cs cessccss Spencer 

MARCGLONN, 5), <6.56:6:0.4,050r> Robert Engerson......Mancelona 
WOETOPE 5 -ok-s5:05 bas John J. Munger......202 Evart St., Cadillac 


Due to the interest now taken in the “No Forest 
Fire’ movement we feel safe in saying that the day 
of the million-dollar forest fire is past. We will, no 
doubt, have many fires to contend with, but under our 
System of patrol and codperation the neglected fire, the 
progenitor of the big fire, can no longer exist. 

_In closing, 1 desire to thank the members of your asso- 
ciation for codperation so kindly extended and trusting 
we may, by close attention to the work before us, save 


position that has been built from the ground up. 
Please inspect the bungalow carefully and let us have 
your opinion in the matter. 


A General Discussion. 


This ended the reports of the different committees 
and the meeting was turned over to discussion. The 
question of assessing members who are not shipping 
lumber at this time, but who do not think of quitting 
the business entirely, was taken up. After much dis- 
cussion on a basis for a minimum assessment it was 
decided, on motion of Messrs. Ballou and Culver, to 
have the executive committee study out the different 
angles of this question and report back at the next 
meeting. 

President Richardson next took up the question of 
providing funds for the Fire Protective Association. 
He said it was necessary to arrange for this work 
now and while the wardens were rendering better 
service, the number of acres to be patrolled this year 
was 284,000 as against 300,000 in 1913. He thought 
that the assessment should be 3% cents, made in two 
payments, 2 cents now and 1% cents at the call of 
the secretary, for he said that the association had a 
number of assets which while not available at this 
time might come in a little later, so that it would not 
be necessary to levy the full 3% cents at this time. On 
motion of Mr. Ballou the assessment as outlined by the 
Chair was carried. 

The members present next discussed the liability 
laws of Michigan and the effect they had on the dif- 
ferent lumber companies. Following this discussion 


a motion made by Henry Ballou, seconded by W. T. 
Culver, to adjourn, was carried. 
Those in attendance were: 


MICHIGAN, Alpena—F. L. Richardson, Richardson Lumber Co.; 
Robert Rayburn, Island Mill Lumber Co. 

Bay City—R. S. Richardson, Richardson Lumber ¢ N. R. Went 
worth, Ress & Wentworth; W. N. Wrape, Kneeland-Bigelow Co 


and Kneeland, Lunden & Bigelow Co. 

Big Bay—J. B. Deutsch, Lake Independence Lumber Co 

30yne City—M. D. Reeder, Boyne City Lumber Co.; G. von Plate 
von Platen Lumber Co.; E. C. White, W. H. White Co. 

Cadillac—C. R. Abbott, Cummer-Diggins Co.; H. Button, Cobbs 
& Mitchell (Inc.); J. C. Knox, secretary; Chas. T. Mitchell, Mitchell 
Bros. Co.; Clyde Saunders, Cummer-Diggins Co.; W. L. Saundet 
Cummer-Diggins Co. 

Detroit—W. E. Brownlee, Brownlee Co 

East Jordan—W. P. Porter, East Jordan Lumber C¢ 

Garnet—W. N. McLeod, D. N. McLeod Lumber (¢ 

Glen Haven—D. H. Hay. 

Grayland—C. W. Hanson, Salling Hanson Co.; ! 
Salling Hanson Co.; T. W. Hanson, R. Hanson & Sons. 

Johannesburg—F. L. Michelson. 

Ludingten—W. T. Culver, Stearns Salt & Lumber Co.; Edw. H 
Holland, Cartier-Holland Lumber Co. 

Manistee—O. L. Larson, Buckley & Douglas Lumber Co 

Munising—W. E. Nittcrauer, Munising Co. 

Newberry—Herman Kunut, Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Co 

Pettston—Z. H. Nelson, Jackson & Tindle. 

Petoskey—George B. McManus, W. L. McManus Lumber Co, 

Traverse City—W. C. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Co. and Smith & Hull 
Company. 


WISCONSIN, 





Green Bay—John T. Phiilips, 


Diamond Lumber Co. 





LIVESTOCK INCREASES ON NATIONAL FORESTS. 


Figures showing the number of live stock for which 
the secretary of agriculture has authorized grazing per 
mits for the ranges on the 160 national forests during 
1914 have just been made public. Nearly 11,000,000 
animals can be grazed, including nearly 2,000,000 head of 
cattle and horses, nearly 9,000,000 head of sheep and 
goats, and about 65,000 hogs. This means an increase 
for the current year of about 38,000,000 more cattle and 
horses, and 347,000 more sheep and goats, although the 
gross area of the national forests at the beginning of 
1914 is almost a million acres less than at the beginning 
of 1913. 

During 1913, according to the reports just compiled, 
more than 27,000 stockmen paid the Government for 
grazing permits on the national forests. 

For several years past the carrying capacity of the 
national forest ranges has been slowly rising, which, 
forest officers say, indicates an improvement in general 
grazing conditions and a better utilization of the forest 
resources. They claim that this is due mainly to the 
enforcement of better methods of distributing and han 
dling stock. 

On the lands recently acquired by the Federal Govern 
ment within the Appalachian region of the East, regu- 
lated grazing has been undertaken this year on six dis 
tinct areas. The local stock owners who had previously 
used the land under lease from the former owners have 
readily accepted the change of ownership and appear to 
be favorably impressed with the methods employed by 
the Forest Service for grazing purposes. While the 
number of all animals authorized to graze upon these 
southern Appalachian forests is not large, it is the belief 
of the forest officers in charge of them that under care 
ful supervision the lands will support more stock than 
they have in the past and that there will be considerable 
improvement in the individual animals, with a constant 
increase in meat production. 





WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR 
MARCH. 


The report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As 
sociation, covering cut and shipments for March, 1914, 
and the same month the previous year, has recently 
been sent out by the secretary, forty-two mills report- 
ing this year, as compared with thirty-seven last year. 
A year ago none reported no sales, while this year one 
mill so reported. The report of shipments for March, 
1913 and 1914 follows: 






1913 
Cars Feet. 

ee ee ee 207 5,164,887 
i errr 605 14,985,780 
SC oe: a'ovelea-s aad ea 11 263,381 
WOSRIMBEON 2... ccccc 258 6,140,484 
North Dakota......... 301 7,155,877 
South Dakota......... 23 5,612,510 
rr ee 305 7,445,807 
Lee 166 3,960,211 
1 ee eae 23 5,613.498 
DE Gawkecgueeeens 187 4,358,193 
DON he Ghia s 3 Oe eee 22 484,65 
(eer ree 178 4,211,248 4,662,640 
po errr 14 330,306 613,317 
COPED ccc cecenses 71 1,734,492 2,231,702 
\ 2. eee 33 825,060 1,407,554 
SEE a ees edie cones 109 2,696,748 2,888,462 
TRE ia. < ace wnoies, 0 26 > 645,482 
See 28 7 
i REE eee 5 114,54$ y 
Atlantic Coast States.. 177 4,124,701 248 
Other Eastern States.. 76 1,805,960 4 
COMAGE. o scic ce cccucees 11 2,881,091 143 
WEMOFE cc ccccccccesss is? Seeteaws 8 
Oklahoma & Arizona... ..-  ssereeees i 

Totals .........--3,962 $81,171,816 3,554 85,088,995 


The cut for March, 1913—thirty-two mills—was 
73,883,032 feet; March, 1914—twenty-six mills—60,832,- 
758. Shipments exceeded cut in March, 1914, 24,256,- 
237 feet; mills not operating, 16. Prices compared to 
previous month were reported normal by 27; above 
normal, 2; below normal, 2. Inquiries, normal, 17; 
above normal, 11; below normal, 4. 


PAPI 
THE SILVER leaves often used by florists for decorating 
purposes, covered with soft, silky down, are from a tree 
which is native only in New Zealand and on Table Moun 
tain, near Cape Town, Africa. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS DISCUSS PLANS. 


New Ideas for Profitable Association Work Are Presented—A Campaign of Education Needed— Number of Wor 
ing Committees Suggested for Improving Yellow Pine Conditions. 


Yellow pine manufacturers met at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, last Monday, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing ways and means of enhancing the value of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Papers were 
read by practical and scientific men. Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk in his address outlined to the manufac- 
turers what they could do toward raising the géneral 
public estimation of their product. J. W. Martin of- 
fered for consideration a new classification for struc- 
tural material. M. B. Nelson read the report of a com- 
mittee that was appointed at the meeting April 8 in 
St. Louis. His report on what the association could 
do in scientific research and the appointing of different 
committees to look after the many phases in the yellow 
pine business was a masterly effort. 

The lumbermen met in Chicago on a call issued by 
J. B. White as chairman of a committee composed of 
Rk. A. Long, C. 8. Keith, C. D. Johnson, 8. H. Fullerton, 
S. H. Foster, 8. J. Carpenter, John L. Kaul, 8S. B. 
Bissell, J. L. Thompson and O. L. Benway. 

J. B. White called the convention to order and out- 
lined the purpose of the meeting, which he said was 
to consider what best could be done to get in closer 
touch with the trade here and abroad. He then read 
the call for this meeting, which follows: 


The time seems to have come in the development of the 
lumber industry where it is very essential that the manu- 
facturers of yellow pine should pull together, use their 
influence together, as to the manner of timber specilica- 
tion and lumber classification, on account of the many 
substitutes which are coming in to take its place, and 
more especially on account of the early completion of the 
Panama Canal, when structural timbers and other lumber 
from the Pacific coast will come into active, forceful com- 
petition. 

You are probably aware of the report recently made 
by Mr. Hoxie, engineer and special inspector for the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. He has 
also prepared another report to be read before the Cotton 
Mill Owners’ Association. He makes an analysis of the 
different classes and species of timber, and as_his insur- 
ance companies insure in their Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance several hundred million dollars of property, the influ- 
ence of a scientific report as to the value of timber is 
going to have a great effect on the sale and usc of timber 
in the United States and throughout the world. This mat- 
ter is of such transcendent, vital importanee that we feel 
our Yellow Pine Association has a great work to do. ; 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at their 
meeting this week in St. Louis have changed their consti- 
tution, have ceased publishing a basic price list and have 
by unanimous vote directed that the secretary shall furnish 
no information as to prices. We believe the organization 
has enough to do in the broader subject of placing before 
the people the truth regarding our product and its uses 
and its abuses and that great good will result by our 
getting together now, and it is directed that we shall meet 
for conference in Chicago on May 4 and a committee was 
appointed, of which I have the honor to be chairman, to 
write a personal letter to each of the large manufacturers 
who have not affiliated with us in the old association, ask- 
ing them to meet with us in Chicago under the new pur- 
pose and policy, as the old association has eliminated iN 
thing objectionable that has _ heretofore been complaines 
of by many of those who did not join the organization. 
We believe that by getting together an ———— — 
of good may be done our great industry. There is 4 
to think of; we will have with us scientific men, we — 
have samples of wood from every section 1n the South ; 
and we believe we will find that by uniting together in pre- 
senting to the world the virtues of the different woods in a 
scientific and intelligent manner, we will increase the de- 
mand through the greater knowledge to be given of the 
special feature and efficiency of our different woods. Aes 

Will you not come to this meeting in Chicago on May 4? 

i Yours truly, : ie 
J. B. Wuite, Chairman. 

He said the next thing to be done was to elect a 
chairman. R. M. Hallowell’s name was placed in nom- 
ination and he was unanimously elected. Frank Pierce, 
of St. Louis, was elected secretary. Mr. Hallowell 
stated that there seemed to be a concerted action by 
those present to put him in the chair, and while he 
thought that some others would fill the position more 
acceptably he was willing to serve. 

Technical Investigation of Lumber. 

He called upon Dr. von Schrenk to address the con- 

vention, which the latter did as follws: 

have been asked to address you on the general sub- 
mA of technical investigation of lumber and to outline 
briefly some ideas as to what, in my opinion, the manu- 
facturers of yellow pine can do towards raising the 
general public estimation of their product. For some 
years there has been a general trend throughout the 
country which has resulted in a reduction in the amount 
of lumber used. We meet on every hand manifesta - 
tions of a quiet sort of public criticism in connection with 
the use of yellow pine lumber, which results now and 
then in very active opposition. While this sentiment has 
as yet not grown to proportions which have materially 
affected the actual amount of lumber used, it has affected 
the manner in which a considerable quantity of yellow 
pine has been used. This public unrest and criticism 
manifests itself in various ways. ‘There are at present 
various revisions pending of city and state building codes. 
In many of these codes the stress factors allowed for 
yellow pine have been reduced, and the reason given for 
such proposals is that yellow pine having the strength 
qualities of that formerly purchased can no longer be 
obtained. It is maintained that the commercial grades 
of yellow pine now marketed are of inferior strength 
and that it is consequently necessary to use larger. sizes 
to bear the same loads. The criticism shows itself in the 
distrust against not only certain types of yellow pine, 
but against all yellow pine. A number of recent cases 
involving the decay of the sapwood of inferior grades 
of timber have cast reflections upon the entire group. 
Instead of using yellow pine timbers for structural pur- 
poses, many architects, builders, contractors and engi- 
neers are now using reinforced concrete or steel. While 
it is undoubtedly true that in the numerous courses of 
development, yellow pine as a structural material must 
give way to steel or reinforced concrete this proceeding 
has frequently been hastened by the unfortunate appli- 
cation of pieces of yellow pine in no way suited for the 
particular building or structural purpose. ae : 
A further manifestation of this popular criticism is to 














be found in the agitation prohibiting the use of various 
types of shingles and other wooden materials in cities 
and towns. While it can not be questioned that wood 
will burn and that it is desirable to establish all pos- 
sible safeguards looking toward the prevention of fire, 
it is unfortunately true that many of the requirements, 
established as a result of popular demand, have been 
more or less unfair and have given no opportunity 
either to the manufacturer of yellow pine or the con- 
tractor or Owner to use this valuable structural material 
when properly safeguarded. ‘To the specific instances 
above mentioned others might be added, all of which go 
to show that the tendency is for rapid substitution of 
other materials for yellow pine. The problem before the 
industry is, is this substitution a perfectly normal one, 
to be expected in the course of the development of the 
people, or is there something in the way in which yellow 
pine is manufactured, seld and used, which has brought 
about this condition of affairs and which tends to pro- 
mote the substitute propaganda? 


Marketing System at Fault. 


In order to properly appreciate what I am about to 
suggest, I would call your attention to the fact that 
hitherto yellow pine lumber (and for that matter, all 
other classes of lumber, with few exceptions) has been 
manufactured and sold on a basis of a series of grades 
established by various lumber associations. These grades 
are determined almost entirely by the absence or pres- 
ence of defects and the dimensions of various pieces of 
lumber. There has been practically no relationship, 
with the possible exception of certain special rules for 
bridge stringers and a small number of grades such as 
siding, flooring, ete., to the adaptability of any one par- 
ticular grade for any particular purpose. The manu- 
facturer has made the best use of the log that he 
could and has let the actual sale of the boards take 
care of itself. In a very few instances has the manu- 
facturer had any idea of what was actually done with 
the lumber which left his mill. With the present sys- 
tem of grades and with the present system of marketing 
lumber largely through middlemen, there has been no 
direct touch between the producer and the consumer. 
The manufacturer rarely, if ever, heard criticism from 
the consumer other than a protest as to size or defect. 
After the lumber had once been sold the producer 
had no further interest in it. In the majority of in- 
stances no consumer had any means of telling where 
the lumber which he was actually using came from. 
Through this method of distribution it was frequently 
possible for the uninformed man in the lumber business 
to sell lumber which was absolutely unfitted for the 
particular requirements of the consumer. In practically 
all sales the possible defects of the wood, so far as its 
physical and chemical qualities were concerned, were 
never mentioned. As I recently had. occasion to point 
out at another convention of manufacturers, I have on 
my shelves books printed in German, French and Italian. 
dealing with the physical and chemical qualities of 
wood and its adaptability. Outside of a number of 
papers, I know of no treatise in English, at least in 
the United States, which deals in any way with the 
adaptability of yellow pine or other woods for their 
particular purpose. 

Please note that this is an age in which more and 
more consideration is being given by the user of mate- 
rial, irrespective of what it may be, to the fitness of 
such material for the specific purpose. The steel indus- 
try maintains large research laboratories and spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a year for the purpose 
of investigating new as well as old applications of steel 
to all possible stages of our present-day development. 
The same is true of the concrete industry. Note, for 
instance, the large pamphlets issued by some of the 
concrete companies, which are practically text-books. 
One of the companies issues pamphlets like that which 
I hold here, selling these pamphlets for a considerable 
sum of money. In these pamphlets they describe the 
quality of their product, how jit should be used, and, 
what is most striking, the cause of failures due to 
improper handling, with full explanations as to why 
these failures occurred and suggestions as to how to 
prevent them. What is true of the steel and concrete 
industries is true of the brick industry, the manufac- 
turers of bathroom fixtures, lamp posts, lighting fix- 
tures, etc. 

One can not turn to the pages of our magazines these 
days without being struck by the multiplicity of articles 
which are being presented, with special descriptions and 
particular reference to their fitness for certain purposes. 
It may be said that lumber can not be compared with 
some of these materials because it 1s a raw product, 
but this will hardly hold with similar raw products, as 
prick and steel. 


Manufacturers Should Be Better Posted. 


All of the foregoing naturally leads to the suggestion 
that the manufacturers of lumber, before distributing 
their product, should be better posted and know more 
about their own product than anybody else, and they 
should always be ready to give the widest possible 
publicity to all points connected with their product. 
3y this I mean not only the good points, but also the 
defects. It is no disgrace for a lumberman to admit 
that his product is capable of decaying, or that it will 
burn. I have on my shelves numerous books discussing 
the rusting of iron and steel, and the influence of salt 
water on cement structures. Why should we hide the 
fact that wood decays, any more than the fact is hidden 
that iron and steel will rust? Admit that wood decays 
and thereby admit a well-known fact which can not be 
hidden, and explain how this occurs, what the condi- 
tions are which favor it, and with tremendous insist- 
ence tell how it may be prevented. 

If you do not believe that this can be prevented, let 
me call your attention to the exhibit made by the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association at this great 
Exposition. I would recommend that everyone here 
visit this booth and spend considerable time seeing 
the lessons which are there taught. 

You will naturally ask, in view of these conditions, 
what can the yellow pine industry do? In a general way 
I would say: The yellow pine manufacturers as a body 
ought to begin some kind of campaign of education 
dealing with their own product: (1) a campaign of 
education for their own information; and (2) a cam- 
paign of education for those to whom they are selling 
their product. In order that they may be in a position 
to do this, it will be necessary to establish certain 
fundamental points with regard to yellow pine lumber. 
There are a number of different kinds of yellow pine 
trees growing in the South which are today hopelessly 
confused, both as to strength and decay resistance, as 
well as adaptability for various purposes. One of the 
first steps should be a comprehensive study into all the 
factors connected with these species; how they should 
be separated; how they can be identified; what their 
decay resistance is; what variations are liable to occur, 
and, what these variations signify as to strength, lasting 
power and adaptability. 





its 


Should Investigate Fireproofing Methods. 
The industry should furthermore concern itself 


i 4 . E \ n 
the general investigations now being started by 


- . . . . . ic 
National Association for determining the best meth jis 
of fireproofing various classes of yellow pine. Tisey 


should concern themselves specifically and at grat 
length with problems dealing with the chemical preser 
vation of their lumber. These investigations should 
not only from the standpoint of determining what t 
bers shall be preserved and how, but largely with | \\e 
problem of how to increase the public estimation of 
such preserved material, so that it may be possible to 
meet a_ man in a hotel in St. Louis, or elsewhere, I 
did in London some years ago, who would be intere: ed 
in studying a yellow pine treatise before he started } 
ing his fences or other farm material. The associa 
should concern itself with another improvement w h 
can be devised with reference to establishing otiier 
grades as well as structural grades, just as this 
been developed in the lumber trade abroad. The Points 
which I have mentioned are only a few which require 
attention. Many of them may take some time to forn:y- 
late and possibly a longer time to get specific results 
My recommendation to your association is that u 
establish some bureau devoted strictly to investigating 
the problem connected with the proper utilization of 
pine lumber. Such a bureau should be closely affiliated 
with your secretary’s office, but in other respects should 
be left absolutely free and independent as to its iny.s- 
tigating force. This bureau would have nothing whit- 
ever to do with immediate problems as to sales of lumn- 
ber, but it would work entirely toward increasing e 
information now available with respect to various Classes 
or kinds of yellow pine. One of its functions—and t it 
a very important one—would be to collate and make 
available a vast amount of information which is being 
developed along special fields of investigation direcily 
and indirectly connected with the yellow pine industry, 
So, for instance, to keep track of investigations made 
at various pathological laboratories, both in this country 
and abroad; to codperate in its investigations with such 
laboratories as the Forest Products Laboratory at Maii- 
son, Wis., and other points; to follow up instances of 
defective structures, and to investigate reasons why 
these failed. q 
Results Would Be Gratifying. 
_We have some excellent instances of recent yellow 
pine failures in*the East, where there was no one at 
all connected with the yellow pine industry who could 
have made an examination on the ground and advise 
with the members of the Yellow Pine Association as to 
how such an experience might be prevented in the 
future. The information as to these failures had to 
come to the yellow pine industry from one in no way 
connected with or interested in the proper use of 
yellow pine. 
While it is imponsiie Bex me to predict what such a 
bureau could accomplis®, I firmly believe that the 
amount of money necessary for starting such a bureau 


be 


and keeping it going will be insignificant in comparison: 


to the results which would be obtained. To the func- 
tions of the bureau I might add that closely correlated 
with it there would necessarily come in the future, 
and the sooner the better, a systematic, well thought out 
method for bringing home to the public a better appre- 
ciation of those qualities of yellow pine for which spe- 
cifically fit; of a plan whereby the information available 
to the secretary's office, through the research bureau, 
would become available to anyone who asked for it, 
and to make the work of the bureau so well known 
that there would be many people who would actually 
take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded. 

The yellow pine is one of the noblest woods of our 
American forests. Contrary to the opinions here and 
there, there is still a great deal of it available. Some 
of the forests regrow with great rapidity and, it is to 
be foreseen that in spite of the substitution of other 
materials, yellow pine will be a factor in the life of 
the people for many years to come. Why should you 
not go out and tell about it? The yellow pine people 
are the ones to do it, because you may be very certain 
that no one else is going to take the responsibility, 
and there is no one else who could begin to do it as 
well as the Yellow Pine Association. 


C. S. Keith agreed with Dr. von Schrenk that there 
was more need of codperation and that a great deal of 
benefit would result by the establishment of a Bureau of 
Research, which could take up the questions of trade 
extension, publicity, advertising, ete. He said’ that the 
increase in sales and production was more vital to yellow 
pine manufacturers than the question of values at this 
time, for with a greater consumption of yellow pine it 
would be found that the general prices would take care 
of themselves, 

A Tentative Classification. 


J. W. Martin read a tentative offering for consid- 
eration of classification of structural material for mill 
construction. He said it was probably not the best that 
could be done, but it was something tentative and was 
a basis for the manufacturers to work on. The report 
follows: 


The classification of structural material is a question of 
strength and durability. In untreated material this can 
best be determined by its density, as represented by the 
proportion of summer wood to spring wood in the annual 
growth rings. Growth rings are composed of bands of 
hard, dark, resinous summer wood, and lighter, softer, 
less resinous, spring wood in each growth ring, and the 
greater the proportion of summer wood, the greater tle 
strength and durability of the timber. 

Dense wood shows on cross section an average of not 
less than eight growth rings an inch, measured over the 
third, fourth, and fifth inches, on a radial line from pith 
to circumference, containing in the greater number of 
the rings one-quarter or more of summer wood, or, may 
have an average of six or seven rings as above, provided in 
the greater number of rings one-third or more of the 
ring is summer wood, or wider ringed material if in the 
greater number of rings one-half or more of the ring is 
summer wood as above, and must show a sharp contrast 
in color between spring wood and summer wood. : 

The weakening effect of knots is in proportion to the 
distortion from a straight line of the grain of the wood, 
and to the degree in which they are ingrown with the 
adjoining and connecting growth grains, therefore, sound 
knots only half an inch in diameter or less, may be disre- 
garded in considering either strength or durability. 

The location of defects in all stringer forms of beams 
is of vital importance; therefore, beams whose depths ex- 
ceed their thickness by 3 inches or more should be divided 
for classification purposes by imaginary lines into three 
volumes, namely; volume 1 consists of the lower one- 
fourth of the depth in the middle one-half of the length; 
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lume 2 consists of the upper one-half of the depth in 

middle one-half of the length; volume 3 consists of 

remainder of the beam or stick. 

sapwood is as strong as heartwood, but not so durable, 

4. therefore, the percent or proportion of heart wood 

red should be expressed in any contract. 

| . classification it would be cumbersome to attempt 
0 enumerate all defects, therefore, defects allowed, 
vhether specified or not, are understood to be equivalent 
» damaging effect to those mentioned applying to the 
material under consideration. ees 

Structural material shall be classified as select strue- 
tural and as No. 1 structural. Sizes 6”x8” and up for 
timbers, 3x12” and up for joists. 

Standard Sizes of Rough Timbers. 

Loug imber sawn to standard size shall mean that 
nonin not be more than %4” scant of count size; for 
example, a 12”x12” timber rough shall measure not less 
than 11% x11”. 

Standard Dressing on Rough Timbers. 

Ste ar “essing shall mean that 4 inch shall be al- 
ig yg surface; for example, a 12”x12” 
timber after being dressed on four sides shall measure 

1%”. 





"x1 
ibe Select Structural. 

All timber shall be sound and sawed to standard sizes; 
dense free from such detects as ring shake showing on 
the faces; injurious cross grain; unsound knots, and 

Cay. 
eae forms must not have encased or large sound 
knots in volume 1; must not have large encased knots in 
volume 2 nor unsound knots in volume 38; beam, post, sill 
ind other forms may have sound knots or hard, firm 
encased knots the aggregate diameter of which do not 








we believe before we can induce the manufacturers to 
increase their contributions it will be necessary to go 
before them -with some well devised plan of what we 
propose doing in order to show them that the money paid 


into the association will be expended in a manner that 
will produce results. 
Nearly all of the manufacturers, we think, are agreed 


that money can be expended in many directions that 
will greatly benefit them, but there are diversified opin- 
ions as to how it should be expended. 

We believe one of the weakest features of our asso- 
ciation has been that we have relied too much upon 
the secretary and other officers of the association to do 
all the work We have relied too much upon the bene- 
fits to be derived, from the collection and distribution 
of market information. We have not given enough con- 
sideration to protecting and promoting the use of our 
product, and as a result, substitutes have crept in, tak- 
ing the place of our lumber, which in many instances 
could have been avoided if our manufacturers had united 
in some intelligent organization to prevent it, and no 
doubt the use of our lumber could have been increased 
in many directions if the proper organized effort had been 
put forth. 

Now that we are undergoing somewhat of a reorgan- 
ization, we believe there should be a number of commit- 
tees appointed to organiZe departments or branches and 
supervise the same. This matter was touched upon 
lightly in a general way at New Orleans, and your 
committee is somewhat at a loss to know just what 
duties they are to perform. We find so many prob- 
lems to be solved and the possibilities for development 
so great that none of us has the time to devote in this 
direction to secure the results we think obtainable 
with the proper amount of intelligent effort expended. ~ 

We mot for short session in St. Louis on April §, 
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exceed the width of the face they are in, but no one 
Knot shall exceed 4 inches in diameter; stringer forms 
shall show three-quarter heart at any point on the nar- 
row faces; and: post, beam, sill and other forms more 
nearly square shall show three-quarters heart on all 
faces at any point. f 

(he measurement of knots shall be at right angles with 

grain of the knot. 


No. 1 Structural. 


No. 1 structural shall include timber answering in all 
pects to’select structural except that a greater propor- 
on of sap or no restriction as to sap will be allowed 
iking timbers suitable for treatment and distinguishing 
em trom No. 1 common timber. 


Committee Report. 


Che report of M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., was 
siven close attention and is reproduced in full: 

\t the meeting in New Orleans, when our committee 
vas appointed, we were encouraged to believe that the 
manufacturers of yellow pine would stand an assessment 
on a basis of 5 cents per thousand feet to raise money 
‘0 be used for the promoting of the industry through 
scientific research, advertising, etc., but at the meeting 
of the directors in St. Louis on Wednesday, April 8, it 
Was concluded that if the assessment were increased to 
’ cents per thousand feet at the present time it would 
force a lot of the members to resign from the associa- 
tion, so that the revenues would really not be increased 
but would force a still greater burj’en upon those of 
us who would continue to support the association. So 


t 





after many of the problems had been discussed by the 
directors and other members of the association during 
the day, to formuiate grades on structural timbers and 
devise some definite plan to be presented at this meeting, 
but finding so much work to be cone, we did not have 
the time or organization to do the matter justice. ‘ 

We have little idea as to the amount of money it will 
require to carry on the work we have in mind, so at 
best we can only report in a general way. 

Without having more funds to work with, we recom- 
mend the appointment of the following committees, who 
should be instructed to investigate the possibilities in this 
direction and ascertain about what the cost will be to 
operate to a successful conclusion the work outlined for 
them, and report to the association at its semi-annual 
meeting: 

Scientific Research Committee. 
Ld 


A Scientific Research Committee, whose duty it will 
be to employ some one like Dr. Herman von Schrenk to 
supervise the collection of data of a scientific nature in 
regard to the lasting qualities of the different woods, and 
especially of yellow pine, so as to make comparison with 
other woods; to investigate the different treatments 
that will prolong the life of wood under different con- 
ditions and make any other suggestions or recommenda- 
tions the scientific investigation may warrant, and pre- 
pare articles on the subject, so the association can have 
them printed and distributed. to its varigus members 
and any one else interested, and try to devise new 
methods of treatment that will be an improvement over 
any known method of the present time—a treatment that 
will be equally as efficient at a less cost; give special 
attention to finding some cheap, practical treatment that 


will make wood fireproof, or as nearly so as possible. 

This committee should work through and in connec- 
tion with the Jaboratory at Madison, ‘the laboratory of 
the Botanical Garden at St. Leuis and other scientific 
research laboratories or schools throughout the entire 
world. 

Committee on Substitutes. 

A. Committee on Substitutes, to supervise the collec 
tion of information and data as to the contentions of 
the substitutes which are displacing the use of wood, 
ascertain the true merits of the contentions, and incor- 
porate such information and data thus obtained in 
pamphlet form so it can be out to members of the 
association and others interes 

Export, Silo and Building Committees. 

A committee to form an Export Department, which 
will investigate and recommend at the next annual meet- 
ing of the association a plan that can be inaugurated 
and made effective, provided this can not be done in 
time to report at the semi-annual meeting. 

A Silo Committee, to investigate the silo industry, the 
object being to try to standardize, if possible, size, grade 
and quality of lumber which will meet the requirements 
so as not to leave undesirable accumulations at the mill 
and at the same time furnish something to the builders 
which will meet all requirements. 

The silo business is practically in its infancy, many 
materials are now being used, and all kinds of standards, 
sizes and patterns of lumber, and in many cases the 
users are paying a higher price because of the odd pat- 
terns and undesirable accumulations. We figure it is to 
our interest to aid the silo industry in securing efficient 
silo material out of the lowest grade possible and 
beiieve it will have much to do with the consumption of 
our yellow p:ne lumber in this @Cirection. 

A Building Committee, to look after the building codes 
affecting the use of lumber throughout the entire United 
States; to seek to have changes made of all features 
therein adverse to the sale of yellow pine lumber. 

This committee also to formulate classifications on all 
structural material; investigate the classifications and 
specifications of the railroad companies and of all large 
buyers and consumers of lumber, endeavor to standard- 
ize the requirements in so far as possible, educate the 
different consumers to use a grade and quality of mate- 
rial best adapted for the purpose for which it is intended 
and assist in bringing about proper inspection so as to 
insure the buyers and users receiving grades in keeping 
with the grading rules and classifications upon which the 
purchase is made. 

Committee on Heart Specification in Yellow Pine. 

A Committee on Heart Specification in Yellow Pine, to 
secure data relative to the merits of heart yellow pine 
as compared with the sap wood, and as compared with 
other woods, and to make recommendations as to its 
special merits and the uses which can be made of it to 
advantage, the object being to recommend methods of 
educating the public as to the merits contained in the 
heart wood for different uses. 

Species, Lath, Paving Block and Standardizing Com- 

mittees. 

A Committee on Species, to compile information so as 
to educate the manufacturer and consumer of lumber 
as to the species best adapted to the different purposes 
for which it is intended and to furnish a guide to the 
manufacturer of the different yellow pine wood species 
to indicate to him what his timber is best adapted for, 
and make recommendations accordingly. 

A Committee on Lath, to investigate why the yellow 
pine lath is discriminated against in so many sections 
of the country and to do that which is necessary to 
promote its use in the different markets. 

A Committee on Paving Blocks, to keep in touch with 
the paving block industry and devise means to see that 
the merits of wood pavement are placed before the proper 
officials of every city and town throughout the United 
States, and also to promote its use for barns, drive- 
ways, etc., and for otner purposes where its use has 
merit. 

A Committee on Standardizing, whose duty it will be 
to investigate the different markets where various pat- 
terns of drop siding, barn siding and ceiling are used 
and endeavor to standardize or reduce, if possible, the 
present number of patterns used. 

Also investigate the demand for different widths of 
flooring in the different markets, and confer with the 
grading rules committee in an endeavor to secure a more 
uniform manufacture, as there is now being used in the 
far East 2% inch and 3% inch face flooring and 2% inch 
and 3% ineh face flooring. 

We all realize the importance of carrying as few differ- 
ent sizes and patterns of lumber as possible. The fewer 




















patterns it is necessary to make the less the cost, and 
the cost of our lumber to the consumer has much to do 
with its consumption. 

All of these committees to be requested to furnish data 
to Secretary Smith, so that the association can publish 
pamphlets setting forth the true merits of yellow pine, 
which pamphleis can be passed out to any one interested, 
for the purpose of keeping the members of the association 
fully in touch with the work that is being done and hav- 
ing the argument and data in compact form ready for 
any inquiries that may be sent in from any source. 

Our thought in splitting up this work and placing it in 
the hands of a number of committees is that no one com- 
mittee could possibly do the work, even if their entire 
time were devoted to it, and that by dividing up the 
work and making careful selection of the committees 
who will give the work proper consideration it will result 
in a more thorough investigation and will serve as a 
stimulus and show a larger number the importance of 
carrying on the work; their enthusiasm will be aroused 
and eventually our association will be used as a vehicle 
to promote much good, not only for the lumber manu- 
facturer, but for the people as a whole. With the proper 
effort put forth in this direction—not making any asser- 
tions which can not be substantiated or proven—and our 
work properly advertised through our salesmen and 
through retail lumbermen and the various advertising 
mediums, I think we will soon be well pleased with the 
results obtained and feel fully repaid for any money and 
energy expended. 

We recommend that our president, when appointing 
these committees, impress upon them as forcibly as pos- 
sible the importance of giving the work all the attention 
it deserves, and that he and the secretary keep tab on 
the committees which are not working, and when it is 
found they are not doing their duty, appoint others in 
their place. This for the reason that the most of us 
accept of appointments on committees and rely upon our 
secretary to do all of the work for us. While I think 
we have the best secretary we can get, there is a limit 
to what any one man can do in any direction, and 
when we attempt to force too much work upon him 
something must suffer as a result. We are putting good 
money into the association and if we expect to reap 
the benefits from it we should devote enough time toward 
doing our part to make the association work a success. 
The spending of money in advertising or in the pro- 
moting of our business in any. direction in connection 
with the association work will not be effective unless 
those of us who are interested will get behind the work 
and give it the required attention. 


The report was approved and will come up for adop- 
tion at the semiannual meeting of the Yellow Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. The rest of the morning was 
taken up in a discussion by nearly all present and it was 
the consensus that while lumber manufacturers had been 
legislated against unduly there is a lot of work for them 
to do and now is the time for them to do it. 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ QUARTERLY MEETING 





First Three Months’ Business Found Satisfactory—Effective Handling of Transportation Matters—Furthering the 
: Manufacture of By-products—Interest in the Forest Products Expositions. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 29.—At the quarterly meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, held 
here today in the assembly room of the Old National 
Bank Building, a satisfactory condition of trade for 
the first three months of the current year was reported 
by Secretary A. W. Cooper. This year’s shipments for 
the quarter were 16,000,000 feet in excess of the ship- 
ments for the same period in 1913, a time when the 
demand for lumber was considered good. The total ship- 
ments for the quarter were 214,000,000 feet, compared 
with 198,000,000 feet during the same period in 1913, 
and the cut was 125,000,000 feet, compared with 104,- 
000,000 feet in 1913. This shows a larger cut by 21,000,- 
feet, but during the first three months of last year 
the Inland Empire mills were shut down in many in- 
stances by floods and high water and did not turn out 
their usual cut. 

The shipments this year over last is ex 
plained by the heavier shipments of white pine, which 
is practically always in demand. Western pine and larch 
are not now moving as freely as a year ago, though the 
totai shipments are heavier. 

Owing to the absence of President George Stoddard, 
of La Grande, Ore., at the suggestion of E. F. Cartier 
Van Dissell, of Spokane, J. P. MeGoldrick, also of Spo- 
kane and former association president, was made acting 
chairman, and was duly escorted to the chair. 

‘*The last time I was brought up to the chair, I had 
to stay there for two vears,’’ said Mr. McGoldrick, **‘ but 
as this time it is only for today, I don’t mind.’ 


OOU 


excess of 





Secretary’s Report. 


After the reading of the minutes by Secretary A. W. 
Cooper, and calling of the roll, he reported regarding 
the freight rate hearing in Francisco, where the 
representatives of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation looked after the interests of the pine shippers 
of the Inland Empire. The secretary also told of the 
recent rate hearing at Lincoln, Neb., at which the asso- 
ciation was also represented by Traffic Manager Frank. 
His report in part was as follows: 


San 


There are several rate matters that I want to call to your 
attention today. First of these is the California Rate ease. 
As you know, at the time of the annual meeting we had 


sent an attorney and representatives to San Francisco for the 


hearing of this case. [ft developed that the California lum- 
bermen hardly expected us to be on hand and when they 
found that we were prepared to offer a defense they ap- 
parently gave up any serious attack on our rates, confining 


their efforts more particularly to the El 
we assisted them as far as possible. In 
of this hearing, which lasted four days, 
necessary to go any further in the case, 


Paso rate, in whic 
view of the outcome 
we did not think it 
as the examiner as 











much as told the California people they bad not made out 
a case in their attack on the rates of the northern lines as 
compared with their own 

Another rate case t! up for hearing was that of 
the Nebraska State R id Commission against the Mis- 
souri Pacific, attacking eastbound rates from this territory 


ind the Pacific coast to Missouri Pacific points in Nebraska. 
As we have stated in circulars, the association petitioned 
to intervene in this case and extended the scope of it to in- 
clude the North Western Line and its branches. The hearing 
was held in Lincoln, Neb., on April 7. The railroads peti 
tioned to have us thrown out of the case because we had 


extended the scope of the original case and had asked for 
reparation, but as we were represented at the hearing the 
examiner declined to do this. Practically no argument was 
had on the case and a recess was taken, in which the rail- 
roads consulted with our representative and agreed not to 


contest the rates and furthermors 
not contest the reparation case 
with the commission. 

We have asked all our members to send in their expense 
bills dating back to March 1, 1912, on all shipments moving 
to Nebraska points taking more than the 47-cent rate. So 
far a large number of our members have complied but there 
are a few that are delinquent. As this is a matter of money 
to you, I hope that the members who have not sent in their 
expense bills will give the matter prompt attention. 

We have also called to your attention by circular the fact 
that the new State distance rates in Minnesota and Iowa 
make it possible to defeat the through rate by combinations 


stipulated that they would 
when we filed our claims 





based on our 42-cent rate to the Transfer and to Sioux 
City. We have also offered to make arrangements to have 
shipments of members rebilled from these points to Iowa 
and Minnesota points where a saving can be made on the 
through rate. We could secure a man to attend to this pro- 
vided we get enough shipments, but we want from ninety to 
one hundred cars a month. The charge would be $1 per car 


and the saving would be from $2 or $3 up to $10 or $15. 
A number of our members have written us that they have 
arrangements for doing this through their eastern offices, 
but I think there are a good many that have not. It has 
been suggested that we might take this up with the com- 
mission and use this situation as a basis for securing a re 
duction in rates. As the State rates are, however, not filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission it would be diffi- 


eult to say whether the commission would consider this 
situation favorably. I should like to have an expression 
from the members present as to whether they would be 
interested in a rebilling proposition and how many _ cars 
they would probably ship. If there are not enough inter- 
ested to push this matter we might as well drop it. 


The remainder of the report was taken up with a 
description of the association’s exhibit at_the Forest 
Products Expositions in Chicago and New York. 

Considerable discussion followed regarding freight 
rates and rebilling to get the lower rate in Minnesota 
and Iowa and the matter was left to the railroad com- 
mittee to work out. 

Gordon C. Corbaley, manager of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce, by invitation, gave a talk on the use of 
by-products of wood that was very instructive as well 
as interesting. He believed that the resinous stumps 
could be made productive, but it would first be necessary 
to open up and develop markets for the staples pro- 
duced. It was because this was not done that there 
have been so many failures of promoting schemes for 
making by-products. He believed that Prof. C. H. Shat- 
tuck of the University of Idaho, at Moscow, was doing 








as good work as any one in the country, in working out 
the by-products of lumber. : 

Mr. Corbaley said the Chamber of Commerce would 
like to work with the lumbermen to find out what can 
be accomplished, but it could not do it alone. If the 
lumbermen are interested, the Chamber would go ahead 
and make further investigations of the subject. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Van Dissel the chair was 
instructed to appoint a committee to look into the mat 
ter and work with Mr. Corbaley and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A letter from Prof. Shattuck was read urging lumber- 
men to aid in securing the passage of a bill now before 
Congress appropriating 5 percent of the forestry sales 


mittee that is arranging for the construction of this 
building at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition in San }'yap. 


cisco, which will be the lumbermen’s headquarte:s gt 
the exposition and which will also serve to exhibit 





est- 

ern lumber woods, as there will be no forestry building 

. . . . e 5° 

It was believed to be advisable to await further inf: :ma.- 
tion regarding the matter. 

The business of the meeting was concluded at :30 
o’clock, and it adjourned, and in the afternoon ‘On 
ference of box manufacturers was held. 

The following were present at today’s meeting 
J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane ; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

Kk. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Spokane; Phoenix Lumber Co 
J. P. Keyes, Bend, Ore.; The Bend Co. 
Leon B. Stoddard, Perry, Ore.; Grande Ronde Lumbe: ) 
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in each State to help maintain such laboratory work in 
forest products as he is carrying on. 

At the suggestion of C. P. Lindsley, the secretary was 
instructed to write western members of Congress, urging 
them to support the measure, and to ask individual mem- 
bers to do so. 

The following committee was appointed to work with 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce on the utilization 
of by-products: T. J. Humbird, E. F. Cartier Van 
Dissel, Frank J. Davies, C. P. Lindsley and J. P. 


McGoldrick. 
No action was taken regarding a communication from 
the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo com- 


H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida.; Post Falls Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Hi. L.. Soares, Hope, Ida.; Hope: Lumber Mfg. Co. 
B. L. Willis, Newport, Wash.; Fidelity Lumber Co 


. Keizer, Spokane, Wash.; Blackwell & Panhandle [.um- 
ber Companies. 

C. B. Sanderson, Spokane, Wash.; Milwaukee Land Co. 

B. F. Pierce, Orin, Wash.: Winslow Lumber Co. 

C. PV. Lindsley, Spokane, Wash.; Craig Mt. Lumber Co. i 

H. J. McCoy, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry Lumber C9. 

A. H. Huebner, North Yakima, Wash.; Cascade Lumber (0. 

Don Lawrence, Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Bonners Ferry |Lum- 
ber Co. 

E. N. McDevitt, Dover, Ida.; Dover Lumber Co. 

A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash. ; secretary. 

A, W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Co. 

Ray Wilson, Deer Park, Wash.; Deer Park Lumber Co. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION HELD MEETING. 


Elected President for Unexpired Term—Indorsed Proposed Interstate Trade Commission—Rough Lumber Stocks 
Reported Oversold—No Action on Letter of Commissioner of Corporations. 


NorroLK, VA., April 30.—A special meeting of the 

‘h Carolina Pine Association was held today on the 

i floor of the Monticello Hotel. The main purpose 
oft this meeting was to elect a president of the associa- 
tion for the remaining eleven months of the fiscal year, 
this action being made necessary by reason of Mr. R. J. 
Camp, who was elected to that position at the 25th 
annual meeting, declining to serve on account of ill 
health. While the attendance was not as large as 
might have been expected on an occasion of this sort, 
this was due in a great measure to various conditions 
preventing many from attending. Those who were forced 
to be absent wrote letters to the secretary expressing 
their regrets and also sent in proxies expressing their 
preference for president. It was thought that this meet- 
ng would give the manufacturers an opportunity to rub 
shoulders and tell each other what they thought of the 
nresent market and the prospects, but those present had 
nothing to say along this line in the meeting, although 
many of them exchanged personal opinions in informal 
onversations. There was very little business to come 
before the meeting, but that which was submitted was 
handled with alacrity. The feeling of codperation was 
apparent and this feeling has done more to make a 
success of the work of the organization than any other 
one thing. 

The meeing was called to order at 11:15 a. m. by 
Acting President John M. Gibbs, vice president from 
Virginia, 

Reading of the minutes.of last meeting was dispensed 
with. 

Election of a Presidentt. 


The first business before the meeting was the ejection 
of a president for the remaining period of the fiscal 





NATILAN O'BERRY, OF GOLDSBORO, N. C.; 
The New President. 


year. Mr. Gibbs stated that all the members deplored 
the inability of Mr. Camp to serve in that capacity by 
reason of ill health, as he is greatly loved by all. He 
stated that the election of a president would be by 
hallot as prescribed by the by-laws, each firm being en- 
titled to one vote, and then declared that nominations 
were in order. 

(. J, Millard, of Norfolk, placed in nomination for the 
oflice of president A. R. Turnbull, of the Rowland Lum- 
her Company, Norfolk, Va., which was duly seconded. 

Il. P. Woodsen, Burgaw, N. C., placed in nomination 
Nathan O’Berry, of the Enterprise Lumber Company, 

roldsborough, N. C. 

The ballots were then distributed and the members 
instructed to vote their choice of the nominees. 

\ count of the ballots cast, together with the proxies 
which had been sent to the secretary expressing a prefer- 
e for one or the other of the above nominees, showed 
a ajority in favor of Nathan O’Berry. 

\ motion was then made and seconded that the elec- 
tion of Mr. O’Berry be made unanimous, which was 
carried by a rising vote. The secretary was instructed 
'o notify Mr. O’Berry by wire of the action of the asso- 

tion, assuring him of the united codperation and sup- 
port of the members. 

\t this point Mr. Gibbs asked Horton Corwin, jr., to 

ke the chair, as he had a matter to place before the 

eting. The matter in question was a desire on the 
jart of Mr. Gibbs to resign as vice president from Vir- 
vinia in favor of some one else but the members would 

of allow him to do this, and he still retains his position. 

The next business was conducted by the members from 
‘orth Carolina in electing a vice president from that 

tate to sueceed Mr. O’Berry, newly elected president. 
‘corge T’. Leach, of the Eureka Lumber Company, Wash- 
ington, N. C., was unanimously elected vice president 
irom North Carolina. 





Trade Commission Indorsed. 


Secretary Roper then brought before the meeting 
lteferendum No. 7 of the Chamber of Commerce of the 














United States, regarding the Interstate Trade Commis- 
sion. This matter had been referred to the Legislation 
committee of the association but in the absence of the 
chairman, Mr. O’Berry, on account of ill health, a tel- 
egram was read from him stating the majority of his 
committee opposed the entire recommendations contained 
in the referendum as they thought there was too much 
legislation already before the country. This referendum 
being bulky, the secretary, who had digested it and also 
other information on the same subject, was asked his 
opinion on the recommendations and stated he thought all 
the recommendations should be indorsed with the excep- 
tion of No. 3, reading as follows: 

The committee recommends that the commission should not 
now be given authority to advise applicants concerning the 
legality of proposed contracts, combinations etc. under the 
Sherman Act. 

This he thought should be opposed, as the commis- 
sion should certainly be empowered to advise ap- 
plicants as to their legal rights in the making of con- 
tracts, ete. The suggestion of the secretary was adopted 
by the meeting and the vote of the association was 
ordered so cast with the Chamber of Commerce on this 
question, 

The secretary next read a communication from the see- 
retary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


tofore. This reply would entail a lot of research and 
hard work and after some discussion it was deemed ad 
visable to postpone action on the matter to another 
meeting so that it could be given careful study by the 
members. One of the suggestions made was that letters 
should be printed in the public press giving such in 
formation as to disabuse the public mind of the truth 
of many of the statements made and to set them right 
as to the exact status of the lumber industry and lumber 
organizations generally. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned 
at 12:30 p.m. At 1 p.m. the members and their guests 
were served a luncheon in the dining room adjoining 
on the sixth floor. During the course of the luncheon 
Mr. Corwin made a short address, in which he expressed 
the hope that all the members would give the new presi- 
dent their undivided support as there is much construe- 
tive work still to be done by the association and that 
this can only be accomplished by all joining hands and 
pulling together. 

Following members were present and took part in this 
meeting: 

Jobn M. Gibbs, Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

N. Bundy, Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

C, I. Millard, John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Guy I. Buell, Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, N. C. 


S. W. Clarke, Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
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ciation regarding H. R. Bill No. 14328, prohibiting the 
transmission through the mails of false statements for 
the purpose of procuring credit, introduced by Mr. Sa- 
bath. No action was taken on this matter. 

A communication was read from Thomas W. Shelton, 
of the American Bar Association, asking the North Caro- 


lina Pine Association to adopt resolutions commending 
the efforts of the Bar Association in their attempts to 
simplify, expedite and cheapen the procedure of the in- 
ferior federal courts with the hope of the adoption of a 
model system by all States. These resolutions were 


adopted. 
Rough Lumber Stocks Oversold. 


The secretary read a report of the shipments and cut 
for March showing an excess of cut over shipments of 
about 2,000,000 feet. He also read a report of the 
stocks and orders on hand, April 1, 1914, from seventeen 
mills, showing rough lumber to be oversold over 8,000,- 
000 feet and dressed lumber showing a surplus of nearly 
3,000,000 feet. The only surplus shown in the rough 
items are the better grades (No. 1, 2 and 3), which is 
very small and in 12-inch box, which also is small. 

Attention was called to an article in the morning 
paper dated Washington, D. C., being an account of the 
report of the Commissioner of Corporations on lumber 
organizations. Many present thought the report so full 
of unfounded statements regarding the lumber industry 
that they considered it wise for a reply to be made. It 
was not the wish to antagonize the Federal officials and 
it was also appreciated that the same amount of atten- 
tion would be paid to the reply as had been done here- 








M. M. Tunis, Tunis Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Chas. E. Jones, Camp Mfg. Co., Franklin, Va. 

R. G. White, Branning Mfg. Co., Edenton, N. C. 

Major, Major & Loomis Co., Hertford, N. C. 
. Biggs, Dennis Simmons Lumber Co., Williamston, N. C. 

H. P. Woodson, Burgaw, N. C 

W. J. Jones, Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

bie Tilghman, Dennis Simmons Lumber Co., Williamston, 











G. T. Leach, Eureka Lumber Co., Washington, N. C. 

J. G. MeNeal, Garysburg Mfg. Co., Burgaw, N. C. 

G. J. Cherry, North State Lumber Co., Charleston, 8. C. 
A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 

A. R. Turnbull, Rowland Lumber Co., Bowden, N. C. 

L. D. Tanner, Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va. 

A. M. Cooke, John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va 
Horton Corwin, jr., Branning Mfg. Co., Edenton, N. C. 
Ira Johnson, Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Cc. K. Scott, Richmond Cedar Works, Norfolk, Va. 


Geo. W. Roper, Norfolk, Va. , _ 
Z. H. Powell, Deep River Lumber Corporation, Lake City, 
S..c. 
F. D. Taylor, Shaw Land & Timber Co., Ivor, Va. 
W. B. Roper, Secretary-Treasurer, Norfolk, Va. 
Thos. C. Flynn, Chief Clerk, Norfolk, Va. 
BBB LILI LI I I IT 


Durinc 1913 lumber freight rates from the Pacific 
coast to Australia dropped from 65s to 45s, or nearly 
one-third, Beeause of this reduction schooners and 
barkentines were largely diverted to the South American 
trade, where rates ruled higher. Only fourteen sailing 
vessels brought cargoes of lumber to Sydney during the 
year, but there was a large lumber trade done in steam- 
ers. The new American tariff law is stimulating exports 
of meat, wool and hides, which will give return cargoes 
to vessels carrying American lumber to that country and 


thus tend to keep rates lower than in the past. 
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ANNUAL OF NATIONAL LUMBER 


A Great Meeting Full of Inspiration Showing Thoughtful Appreciation 


of the 


From All Branches of the Trade—Worthy of the Careful Consider- 


In the appropriate setting of the great Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition, the twelfth annual convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held 
in Chicago this week. The first day’s sessions were 
held in the annex of the Coliseum, and the second 
day’s meeting took place at the Blackstone Hotel. The 
leaders of the lumber industry in the United States 
were present and the convention was one of practical 
accomplishment. 

Some time was necessarily given to the routine business 
of the association, but this was expeditiously handled, 
and the program was briefly featured papers with dis- 
cussions of subjects of practical, educative value. The 
series of talks on the merchandising of lumber was a 
particularly practical and valuable feature. The archi 
tect, the building engineer, the retail. lumberman, the 
city wholesaler and retailer, the wood expert, and others 
diseussed the subject from their respective viewpoints, 
and often with great frankness and vigor. The lumber 
manufacturers heard some sharp criticism and some 
words of warm appreciation. There was some criticism 
of advertising and merchandising methods used in the 
past, but the chief value of this symposium was in bring- 
ing out possibilities for the future that are apparent 
but not hitherto utilized, or which are anticipated or 
suspected but require further research and investigation 
to determine their desirability. 

The first session was called to order by President 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., in the Coliseum 
Annex at 11 a. m., Tuesday, May 5. The president called 
upon Charles R. Towson, of New York City, to deliver the 
invocation. The address of welcome was delivered by Lee 
D. Mathias, assistant corporation counsel of the city of 
Chicago. In the course of his remarks Mr. Mathias said: 

I trust that your convention may be a great success. 
Conventions of this kind are calculated to be of great 
benefit, not only to the gentlemen who have the honor 
of attending them, but also to the entire public. It is by 
the exchange of views, the acquiring of knowledge by 
you experts in the business, that knowledge of a great 
enterprise such as the lumber business is disseminated 
throughout the whole community. It is in accordance 
with the traditions of our own country that its greatest 
salvation is in the education of the people, the giving to 
them of knowledge which is essential to their happiness 
and to their prosperity. 

President Downman called on John B. White, of 
Kansas City, to respond, which that gentleman did 
most happily. After telling an appropriate story he 
said in the course of his remarks: 

While we have been 


cursed by politicians, this is not 


a political crowd, and while we have been blessed by 
getting together and relying upon ourselves and the 


we feel that we 
age and for all 


friendships that we are making daily, 
must depend upon ourselves for this 
future days. 

I want to return the thanks of the lumbermen from 
everywhere, for we represent them here, though few 
in number; we represent every State and every locality 
where lumber is manufactured; we return thanks to Chi- 
cago, through the representatives of Chicago, and we 
invite them all, in return, to visit the grand display, the 
greatest on earth, of our forest exhibits now under this 


roof. 
Address by the President. 


President Downman delivered his address, prefacing 
it with the remark that he was no speechmaker. Never- 
theless his brief, to-the-point statements were heard with 
great interest. He said: 


There has never been any question in my mind of the 
wisdom of the lumber manufacturers of this country 
maintaining a national organization to take up those 
matters which affect the industry as a whole. A year’s 
experience as executive of the National association has 
convinced me of not only the wisdom of this course, but 
of its absolute necessity. 

During my connection with the lumber business I have 
never known it to be faced with as many serious prob- 
lems as confront it today. The last year has been a try- 
ing one upon us all, and conditions are developing which 
must be met and solved before we can be masters of 
our own_ business. 

Not only is the lumber business affected by the change 
in political conditions, but an evolution is going on 
which makes the manufacturing and marketing of lum- 
ber a much more complicated and difficult work than it 
has ever been. We have no other means of defending 
ourselves than by standing together in an affiliated body, 
and I misjudge the wisdom and the bravery of the men 
engaged in the lumber business if they should prove 
unwilling to do so. 

Questions affecting transportation, the inroads of sub- 
stitutes, misrepresentation of our products, misinterpre- 
tation and misrepresentation of our methods, and ques- 
tions involving our honesty of purpose must be met. 
There is no way by which this can be done so efficiently 
as through the National association representing com- 
mon interests and common cause. 

The public looks upon ours as one of the great busi- 
nesses of the nation, as indeed it is. We have a per- 
fectly legal and moral right to stand up for it and to 
seek through legitimate methods to solve those prob- 
lems now pressing us, for the benefit not only of our- 
selves but of the thousands of people dependent upon 
our activities for a_ livelihood. 

More or less of the details of the work of the asso- 
ciation for the year will be covered in the reports of 
the secretary and chairmen of the several committees. 
It has all been worth while and I am entirely satisfied 
that had it not been for much of this work conditions 
now causing us anxiety would have been even worse. 
When I review the results that have been accomplished 
for a limited amount of money, considering the great 
interests at stake, I am certain that much more could 
have been done had the financial support of the asso- 
ciation been doubled, as was proposed at the annual 
meeting a year ago. 

As the tendency is more and more towards govern- 
mental supervision and regulation of matters concerning 
transportation, finance, control of natural resources, and 


many other phases of our business of converting the 
forests into lumber for the benefit and use of mankind, 
it will be increasingly necessary for us to act concert- 
edly. We can accomplish nothing alone. 

i wish that I might impress every lumber manufacturer 
of this country with the necessity of maintaining a 
strong, vigorous federation, properly organized and suf- 
ficiently financed, to defend our great industry from the 
many unjust attacks being made upon it, in a manner 
commensurate with its size and importance. 

I consider the Forest Products Exposition, successful 
as it certainly is, as only a small illustration of what 
can be done toward promoting our products, their va- 
riety, usefulness, availability, and relative merits. ‘The 
time has gone by when lumber will sell itself. Years 
ago we had but to saw up logs and put the lumber in 
our yards and buyers came and selected such as they 
could use for their particular needs. Now we must go 
to the buyer, study his requirements, improve our meth- 
ods of manufacture and merchandising and assist, as 
far as possible, those who are engaged in the distribu- 
tion of our products. This is one of the changes that 
are going on in our business. 

You will appreciate the appropriateness upon this oc- 
easion, and at this place, of devoting some consideration 
to the very important and much overlooked subject of 
the merchandising of lumber. 

I desire to thank the officials of the several affiliated 
associations for the valuable assistance they have ren- 
dered to the National association during the year, par- 
ticularly in behalf of the Forest Products Exposition, 
which is our principal achievement at this time. 

It seems to me that one of the matters which the 
National organization should take up actively in the 
near future is the suggestion made at the last annual 
meeting that an inter-insurance department be inaugu- 
rated, to be conducted by and solely in behalf of the 
affiliated membership. I am sure that this suggestion 
can be worked out along lines that will be practical, 
satisfactory and mutually profitable in the end. If that 
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facturers’ Association. 
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can be done the National association will need no further 
defence for its existence. 


The Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of Chieago, called the roll of 
associations, and all responded except the Pacific Coast 
Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Sec- 
retary Rhodes then read an abridgement of his annual 
report. A complete report will be furnished the mem- 
bers later. The secretary’s condensed statement was 
as follows: 


A detailed report of the work of the secretary’s office 
during the last year would be more voluminous than would 
be proper to present at this time in view of the length of 
our program. A complete report, however, has been pre- 
pared, and will be made a part of the records of this con- 
vention. 

_ Suffice it to say now, that the National association has 
justified its existence during a year when association work 
of all kinds has been unusually difficult. 

It is at a time like the present when the question is 
sometimes asked if the National association is worth to the 
industry what it costs. The expenses of the organization 
for the year ended March 31 were about $20,000. It would 
be impossible to reckon in dollars and cents the value of 
the work done by the association. It would seem that the 
lumber business-—-America’s second manufacturing industry 
—should he willing to maintain an organization dealing 
with questions which affect the entire business. The lum- 
ber industry has before it some very serious problems that 
can not be handled satisfactorily without complete codpera- 
tion on the part of all interests concerned. The business 
is being put more and more upon the defensive. The com- 
petition between the different lumber producing sections of 
the country is constantly increasing, and many questions 
that were formerly local in character, now interest manu- 
facturers of many species of wood. 

Much of the attention of the National association the 
last year has been devoted to transportation matters, espe- 
cially to questions before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. ‘The jurisdiction of the commission over trans- 
portation in all its phases is being constantly increased, 
and shippers of all kinds are finding that they can make 
much more satisfactory showings of their contentions when 
they act concertedly on all matters of common interest com- 
ing before this government tribunal. 





DOWNMAN, 


_ The more important subjects dealing with transpo: ation 

in which we have interested ourselves will be refered t¢ 

in the report of the railroad committee, submitted by ‘hair. 

man Pierce. ; j 
Good Word for Railroad Committee. 

The work done under the direction of the railroad com 
mittee has been valuable. The subjects considered clude 
the 5 percent rate advance, in connection with vhich 
voluminous statements were filed with the Interstat: Cop. 
merce Commission, showing the comparison of lumber rates 
with the rates on other commodities; the proposed harge 
for spotting cars, the proposed supervision of track scales 
and track scale weights, the steel car agitation, upon al] of 
which briefs were filed, and the proposed reclassifica n of 
rates on dressed lumber. 

Perhaps the most important activity of the ass: ation 
has been in connection with the fiber box case, which has 
just been decided by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
In this we have coéperated with the National Asso: iation 
of Box Manufacturers. It is needless to emphasize the 
necessity of doing everything possible to preserve th» mar 
kets for low grade lumber, which is a constantly in asing 
proportion of the lumber output. Indeed the utiliza‘ion of 


the raw material depends upon our ability to mark:t this 


grade of product. The story of the fiber box case is 2 long 
one, it having been conceived several years ago. During 
the last year only has it been prosecuted, however, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The work of the 


committee will be covered briefly in the address of W, B 
Morgan, chairman of the classification committee. ; 
rhe commission decides that while it can not go into the 
merits of the two classes of freight containers, nor specify 
those particular commodities which should and should pot 
be carricd in paper boxes, it states that the conditions of 
the classifications relative to packing, sealing, and testing 
the latter should be rigidly enforced and shippers held re. 
sponsible for violation. It was proved in the evidence sy} 
mitted that the practical application of these restrictions js 
impossible. The commission also states that it is con 
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J.A,. FREEMAN, OF PASADENA, CAL.; 


Treasurer of the National Lumber Man 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Association. 


vinced of the necessity for the elimination of some commo- 
dities now permitted to be shipped in fiber boxes. It sug- 
gests that this should be worked out by the shippers and 
the carriers themselves, as well as the standardization of 
the wooden box. The latter has already been taken up by 
several large organizations of shippers, and will come promi- 
aged before the manufacturers of lumber and boxes during 
the year, 
Railroads Begin to See a Light. 


One of the most effective results of the* fiber box case has 
been the education of the railroad presidents and managers 
to the serious losses being sustained by the carriers from the 
increasing use of the substitute and inferior package. This 
was accomplished by submitting to them many photographs 
taken of damaged paper packages in many of the principal 
freight warehouses of the country which were submitted as 
evidence in the case. As a result there is now before the 
classification committee of the railroads the question of the 
readjustment of rates on freight shipped in fiber and corru- 
gated paper. 

The association has closely followed the attacks made 
upon wood as a building material. Ordinances were passed 
in several cities and towns during the year prohibiting the 
use of shingles, and ordinances are now being considered at 
various places to exclude wood for all exterior use, including 
siding and casing, as well as roof covering. There is «a sil- 
cere desire on the part of many persons to do everything 
possible to reduce the immense fire loss of the country, but 
it develops that certain manufacturers of so-called fire-proof 
building materials have espoused this cause for the purpose 
of advancing their own products, and in some instances 
serious and unjust attacks have been made upon lumber. 
Just what the fire propaganda covers will be explained to us 
tomorrow by Frank D. Chase, president of the Chicago chap- 
ter of the National Fire Protection Association, the annual 
convention of which is now being held in this city. 

Because of the several technical questions arising in coD- 
nection with fireproofing, preservation, and proper treatment 
of wood, the board of governors employed Br. Hermann 
von Schrenk as consulting engineer of this association. Doc- 
tor von Schrenk is well and favorably known to the lum 
bermen. In his address tomorrow he will explain to you the 
nature of his work. We have officially identified ourselves 
with the forestry movement upon every reasonable occasion 
during the year. Each year sees a fuller conception on the 
part of those persons who were formerly inclined to feel 
that the lumbermen were needlessly wasting much valuable 
forest material of the practical difficulties which make it 
impossible for timber owners to adopt scientific forestry 
methods under present economic conditions. The exact rela- 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Problems Confronting the Industry — Splendid Papers Presented by Able Men 
ation of Every Man Who Has to do with the Lumber Business. 


; P forestry to the lumber business was set forth in the 
un of forestry forestry section of the 


i rts presente the 

splendid reports presented to , : 

pieonal Conservation Congress held in November. The 
work of the conservation committee of the National asso- 


‘tati ij e explained by J. B. White, Whose sincere inter- 
oy nove ana conservation is well known the country 
oe Work of Credit Corporation. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation 
has made satisfactory progress during the year, the details 
of which will be reported by Superintendent Biedeman. The 
cireulation of the “Blue Book” is increasing, and it is paying 

own way. : 

During the year a canvass was made to ascertain the 
views of the members relative to the discontinuance of the 
uonthly statistics of cut and shipments. The sentiment 
vas practically unanimous in favor of continuing them, and 

method of compiling the figures gathered by the affil- 
ited associations have proven satisfactory and much less 
xpensive than the former method of securing the returns 
jireet from each mill. - 

fhe secretary has traveled extensively during the year, 

tending meetings of the affiliated associations where pos- 

le. as well as gatherings and conventions of related inter- 
ts 

Much interest has been expressed by the manufacturers in 
ho establishment of an insurance department, as proposed 

the association at the last annual meeting. The com- 

itee appointed to take up this matter has considered 
Various plans, but, in view of the unfavorable financial con- 
ditions existing, as well as the amount of effort necessary 

promote the Forest Products Exposition, no definite rec- 
ommendation has been made for inaugurating this departure. 
If such work is undertaken, the advisability of the National 
issociation promoting it is evident. 

The Forest Products Exposition is an accomplished fact. 
It is unquestionably one of the most complete, instructive 
ind attractive industrial expositions ever held in this coun- 
iry. und is a credit to the lumber industry. It shows what 
can be done by the lumber manufacturers working through 
one national organization. Whether it shall be held another 
vear will depend upon the practical results following both 
expositions, 

, can not close without thanking the secretaries of the 
affiliated associations for the splendid spirit with which they 











have coéperated with the National association during the 
year. Without their hearty interest and untiring efforts the 
Forest Products Exposition would not be the success that 
it is 


There are many matters of great importance which the 
National association should take up for the benefit of the 
whole industry. With the proper financial support from the 
manufacturers, and the willing and effective co-operation of 
the secretaries of the affiliated associations, the National 
association will be able to produce still further satisfactory 
results, 


Financial Summary. 


Treasurer J, A. Freeman, of Pasadena, Cal., pre 
the financial statement. The summary of the 
receipts and disbursement of the funds for the year 
just completed is as follows: 


sented 





Receipts : 

falance on hand, April 1, 1913....... 8 T150.70 
Received from Assessments : 

err ee ee ee 16,545.25 
Dues Credited on Advertising Contributions : 

Total advertising fund.............$5,064.61 


RUIN CCLIAMIOONIG  SUMIDEINEIS, yg icth 9 hls 5.4)aisie-c- ors. 4 60 0% e's 566.04 
. $24,059.99 
20,916.71 


Total receipts 
Disbursements 


Balance in merch St, 1914........ $ 3,145.28 


Secretary Rhodes announced that the chartered ac- 
countants of the association made their report and had 
also audited the accounts of the great association, the 
stock of which is owned by the National association. 
These accountants’ reports were referred to the audit- 
ing committee, 

Referring to the statistical report Secretary Rhodes 
said that it is issued monthly and is compiled by re- 
turns submitted: by the affiliated associations. He said 
this report is mailed to all the manufacturers, the re 
port being one month after the date of shipment. 
‘*We are anxious that all lumbermen, all sawmills of 
the country who may not be members of the affiliated 
associations, shall be willing to send us their detailed 
reports in order that they may be included in these 
monthly statements. ’’ 

President Downman then introduced G. C, Longman, 
of Chicago, who delivered an inspiring address en- 
titled “The Man of It.’’ Mr. Longman spoke as fol- 


lows 
The Man of It. 


You men of the great lumber industry may look on me 

interloper; a metal man coming not merely into 
the sacred convention hall, but presuming to take a 
Place on your platform and in your very program, and 
! must first establish my right to be here. Wood and 
ro! and steel have ever been intimately associated in 
the progress of the world. They have been and are in- 
separable partners in the biggest of enterprises from the 
uiings that house us to the ships of the seas that 
carry the commerce of the nations, Linked arm in arm, 


Treasury 


as 


SO 19% speak, supplementing each other, these giant forces 
have worked and prospered together and have reached 
fai er because of each other. So, through this rela- 
tionship, I claim the right to sit by your fireside and 
Mingle my voice with yours. It is not the right of 


Worth, believe me, but of relationship only, for when I 
Uonk of the fine timber in this place silence is my only 
! t. I recognize the privilege you give me and shall 
'' not to discredit your confidence. 
Vhat I shall say may have little to do with the prac- 
i! problems that bring you together, except as all 
damental truth has an intimate relation to everything 
do, just as the elements which we breathe into our 
‘ies nourish them and give us life. In this age of 
iependent thinking, a man approves what he hears not 
cause some particular person says it nor because of 
way in which it is said, but because it is a truth 
at appeals to him, and which by his very nature he 
st approve. It is not so remarkable nor yet so im- 
rtant that one man should utter a great sentiment as 





that a mass of his fellows should take it up and claim 
it as their own belief. shall not try to comprehend 
nor discuss the problems of your trade. I claim to know 
a little about the iron and steel business, but have only 
a superficial knowledge of yours at best and-would not 
presume to expose my ignorance by trying to talk lum- 
ber to you. In fact, it is not any given line of trade 
or product that is to form the basis of what I shall say, 
but rather the common human interests which appeal 
to every man in every calling. 

For, whether we give ourselves to this or 
or one or another profession, we are 
and in that common fraternity we can come together 
and talk and understand each other. We meet a man on 
a train or in a cruise in the course of our travels. We 
become acquainted, and pass away the hours in talk 
on a score of topics and become friends in the discourse 
of affairs just human. Our ways separate, and we part 
without knowing the particular line each is working, 
but we have learned from each other something better— 
the man himself—which will be put into anything he 
does and either grace or mar it. The human ties, the 
universal touch of life with life, man with man, have 
had enough of interest to link us together, and we have 
parted unmindful, and little caring whether the other 
deal in wood, metal or stone. 

What a gracious thing is humor! How it finds its way 
into the heart and serious realities of life and saves us 
from ourselves. It is the spice of our fellowship; it is 
the tonic to our nerves. It softens the whole life from 
the baby’s first smile to the big man’s last guffaw. I 
do not consider it a misfortune in the man who pos- 
sesses a humorous vein so that much of the world’s 
happenings reach him in the lighter mood, for happy is 
that man who with the pathos can mix the humor of 
things and with the minor key can harmonize the clear 
note of gladness into a triumphant symphony. Yet, 
when we think of what must be the seriousness of your 
problems and the extent of them and see the kind of 
men who gather here, men of large interests; men of 





that trade 
first of all men, 
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LONGMAN, 
Who Spoke on “The Man of It.” 


OF CHICAGO; 


high and serious purpose; men of whom time exacts 
the fullest measure of service; men who have not only 
their own fortunes and future to make and maintain 
but those also of many others; men on whom devolve 
fhe questions of policy, national and international, af- 
fecting not one but many industries—when all this con- 


fronts me, the solemnity of the occasion forbids any- 
thing but serious thought. 
The business man, as we know him today, is dis- 


tinctly a product of this century; yes, even of this gen- 
eration, and almost of this decade, and has taken so 
prominent a place that-upon him all eyes are fixed. He 
stands at the center of the best life in this the best of 
all ages of the world. Time was when the man of busi- 
ness was looked upon as an inferior sort of person. 
Fond parents and interested friends dedicated the youth 
to one of the learned professions, the cloth of the church, 
the doctor of medicine, the professor of language, or the 
advocate at the bar. 

These were the only things worth while up to a few 
years ago, the only noble callings; the only things for 
which a college or any special intellectual training was 
needed, and when some misguided chap against the 
longing of his parents, the urging of friends and the de- 
mands of the social order passed up the big four pro- 
fessions and elected to give himself to some branch of 
ordinary business, he was quickly relegated to a lower 
class and considered more or less dull of intellect, and 
certainly of simple ambition. The great professions 
were noble callings, and are today, but along with them, 
just as worthy, just as noble, is this new calling into the 
great business field now elevated to a place second to 
none, a place of honor and of brains; of high courage 
and of vision; of imagination and of genius. We do not 
refer to the great financiers, the railroad kings, the few 
daring promoters, and unusual inventors, the almost 
unnatural exceptions in our business world who stand 
out like great peaks about their fellows, but we .refer 
rather .to that vast company of sturdy men who repre- 
sent the thousand various lines of our complex business 
life—merchants and manufacturers, who, with our agri- 
cultural class, make up the greater part of our national 
strength. I believe it is not a blind national pride that 
prompts us to give this best type of the twentieth een- 
tury business man of American birth, for nations of the 
world accord it to us. It may be questioned that we are 
able to produce, as yet, the equal of some countries in 
the fine arts, but this, our product—the American busi- 
ness man—I believe has not a peer in all the world, 


The Unwritten and the Unsung. 


“We honor those 
Beecher, and a 


professions that have 
Theodore Parker; an 


given us a 
Agassiz and an 


Edison; a Webster and a Clay; a President Eliot and a 
Woodrow Wilson, but I would add to that galaxy of 
illustrious names a long list of those unwritten and un- 
sung who have won in the pursuit of business. What 
we insist on is that the best qualities of mind, heart 
and body known to us are found in this other. pro- 
fession and can not lenger be claimed solely for the 
preacher, the writer, the poet, the artist, the orator or 
the statesman. In truth, qualities that would. seem 
splendidly suited to those older professions find a new 
outlet and take on a new and deeper significance in 
this later environment. Now we are not trying to ele- 
vate this man of business to a place a little lower than 
the angels. We know him too well in his faults and 
foibles, but we do claim for him a place in the hall of 
fame alongside of the best of them. Nor does mere 
success alone place him among the chosen. He must be 
a sterling type. We would not hide the fact that we find 
deceit, meanness, treachery, selfishness and that whole 
clan of unclean spirits among our good fraternity. 


I know a man, yet I know him not, 
A fearful contradiction. 

His evil deeds alone: are true, 
His goodness only fiction. 


A being cruel and kind is he, 
And sour and sweet as well, 
One part akin to heaven, 
And the other fit for hell. 


Both smooth and coarse to suit the need 
Saint and devil, too. 

A Jekyll-Hyde solution he, 
A‘ mixture of false and true. 
But false is true, and true is false, 
In this begrimed nature, 
And faise it is to mingle true 
In such a nature faker. 


I like the man who's out and out, 
Just one thing or another, 
For then I know I'll find in him 
A human kind of brother. 


But on the whole, in the rank and file, he is a worthy 
type. It is not our aim to point out his faults or enlarge 
on his individual virtues. I do not believe it is necessary 
to mingle trickery and dishonesty or any other element 
that does violence to our sense of justice and decency to 
make the successful man of affairs. We need not be 
untrue to our best to make a great success. This busi- 
ness man is no better and no worse than the common 
run of men. We merely want to bring him out and 
place him where he belongs, among real men; or, rather, 
to point to where he stands, for he is already there. 
We think it a great achievement when a colonel of a 
regiment leads his thousand men through intricate ma- 
neuvers over miles of rugged country, and by means of 
military strategy and quick action meets and conquers 
a foe, but we daily pass a great industry, captained by 
one man with thousands of private soldiers under him, 
and think nothing of it. Yet, he has planned and fought 
and won a thousand battles, at home and abroad, in 
his factory and in the markets of the world. He has 
been in the field marshaling his forces from early dawn, 
and in the midnight quiet he is seen bending over his 
chart and planning his campaign. But we are all chil- 
dren and the uniform gets us every time. The hero of 
brass buttons and epaulettes is more spectacular than 
the hero in plain clothes. There is no pomp or show 
or glamor about our hero to attract attention. It is said 
of the little corporal of France—Napoleon—as he patted 
a ragged urchin of the Paris streets: “I tremble when 
I think what may be wrapped up in the breast of this 
little chap.’’ ‘And we may well ask, “What about this 
plain clothes citizen soldier?’ We are making history 
fast and you men are the makers of it, as much as any 


statesman at Washington. Sometimes I think we are 
making it faster and better and richer than the paid 


theorists are doing. 


Unjust Antagonism. 


Believing as we do in the man of business, we can 
not approve the attitude of some of our officials at 
Washington and in a State Government in recent years 
toward him. We are Americans, proud of our country 
and loyal to those in power, and each President is our 
Presidént, no matter which party put him there, but we 
can not tolerate the intolerance of some of our officials 
toward men of affairs who are the life of the land. It is 
not just to harass business because it happens to be big 
and successful, to malign a man who by his inventive 
genius, his executive generalship and his untiring in- 
dustry has succeeded. It is not just to count the great 
captains of industry as grafters and to maintain an 
attitude of hostility toward these men just because they 
are winners. As a well-known writer says, “It destroys 
initiative, strangles originality, stifles invention and 
smothers inspiration.’”’” We are glad to note better judg- 
ment forming in the minds of the powers at Washing- 
ton in this respect. Among many the desire seems to be 
to distinguish between legitimate enterprise and unwar- 
ranted monopoly, and in the wild cry “destroy all’ we 
are beginning to discern the saner cry, ‘‘find the real 


culprit.”” There are abuses to be corrected, the rights 
of men, women and children to be protected and the 
majesty of the law to be upheld, but it does not call 


for the widespread denunciation of honest men and cor- 
porations who are serving their land and generation, 
which seems to prevail and which is echoed by the 
ominous murmurings of labor. It is especially humiliat- 
ing to know that the loudest voices come from that 
notorious class of politicians who have grown fat and 
rich in county, State and nation at the expense of the 
loyal and honest citizen. ; 

The best type of business man has shrewdness with- 
out dishonesty, wisdom without conceit, success without 
egotism, discipline without cruelty, economy without 
stinginess, generosity without display, charity without 
weakness, good fellowship without debauchery, and he 
deserves to succeed and should be fostered and encour- 
aged by the land he serves, not hunted like a fugitive 
and cartooned like a monster. 

I like to hear you men of business talk about the inti- 
mate and difficult questions of your special trade, the 
establishment of standards that result in quality, the 


preservation of the rich source of your raw material, 
the elimination of waste, the economics of production, 
the installation of labor-saving machinery, the _ inter- 


change of experience to reach the best practice, the 
safety devices for the benefit of your help and a hun- 
dred other subjects that engross you; but through it 
all, and above it all, and when you get beyond my 


depth in the understanding of it, I think .with a pride 
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as great as though I could follow you into the mys- 
teries of your art; I think of the real man of it all who 
rise majestic out of what sometimes seems to mg 
novice a mass of unintelligible and uninteresting thing 
When we see a fine factory or a great business, that 
final word in endeavor, we think of and want to know 
the men back of it. We are confident that somewhere in 
that organization is one man or many men of intelli- 
gence, of initiative, of executive ability—our type of 
American business man—who 1ave formulated and 
formed the giant thing which has won our admiration 
and our praise. 

If there is one thing we have been inclined to neglect 
perhaps in our eager search for the best of everything 
in our business it is the human element. I do not mean 
primarily our treatment of labor and the general help— 
the social question so prominently before us today— 
though all that is a part of it—but rather do I mean 
the men who are the vital force in it. I plead for a 
greater consideration of these men at the head of things 
often alone and lonely in their great task. I plead for 
a greater dignity among these men themselves; a deeper 
pride in what they are doing, a firmer realization of 
their place in the complete structure of life. This is a 
day of vision for the humble business man. At one time 
vision and imagination were reserved for prophet, poei, 
artist, musician, orator and statesman. They alone 
were left to scan the wide horizons of life, to climb to 
the pinnacle of the mountain for the broader view, to 
go deep into the heart of things, and find the hidden 
mysteries there; but today this exalted man of affairs, 
keen in the practical analysis of life by training and by 
experience, is a man of vision as true as that which 
caused a Columbus to seek a new world. The factory 
covering acres of ground, humming a tune of progress 
in the whirl of machinery and the buzz of saws, that 
product made and sent out for countless uses, ‘that great 
sales force built up into an intricate organization for 
the disposal of your product, that business as a whole 
with its many activities is vision and prophecy of 
men realized. Oh! the man of it thrills us as nothing else 
can, a brain giving birth to miracles of things. 























‘“‘Manliness—the Best Word in Our Tongue.” 
There is one thing for which the demand ever in- 
creases, and for which the supply will always be ade- 
quate so long as the present type of American business 


man maintains. The market for it is never glutted; 
the fiercest competition only benefits. It has no mo- 
nopoly. The investment is open to all and the funds 


ample and immediately available to all. This product 
is manliness—the best word in our tongue—unless we 
except that other word akin to it or identical with it as 

anguage of this suffragette age would say, ‘“‘woman- 
liness.”’ And they are right, for this characteristic 
knows no sex, no creed, no age, no color, no condition 
and no class. I mean no sentimental, bloodless quality, 
but that which is mixed in the heart, refined in the 
intellect and invigorated in a clean body. It is found 
in the weak and in the strong, in the lowly and in the 
exalted, in pri and pauper, in bond and free—this 
manliness which is nowhere better exemplified than in 
our business fraternity. 

If it is true that a man will come to partake of the 
very nature of his business and be like it, what must 
be expected from you lumbermen who deal in the great 
timbers of the forest with their roots deep mixed, their 
fiber the work of ages, their topmost branches merging 
with the blue of heaven and sunkissed, these stalwarts 
of the woods, sweet-scented pine and hardy oak, shade 
for the toilers of earth, home of the nesting birds, 
shelter for millions, warmth of the fireside, the shrine of 
ancient worship? O you wondrous spirit of the woods, 
impart to us something of your grandeur and sublimity. 

it would be a rash person who would try to set a 
limit to the h of our humanity after what we have 
witnessed in decade alone, and yet we are but be- 
ginning. The greatest oration may have been spoken, 
the greatest epic written, the finest picture sculptured, 
the master painting finished, the sweetest music sung, 
but in that field of endeavor to which we belong the 
fruits are only now forming. Ten years ago in my 
factory and in yours we thought we had arrived at the 
final goal. Today these plants with their machinery are 
almost obsolete, because of the tireless brain of the man 
of it; that nervous, unsatisfied, indomitable personality: 
that restless power not afraid to destroy that it might 
build better, beating and forcing its way through swamp 
and bog, over rugged mountain and through deep valley, 
ever forward, with an eye fixed on its magnificent des- 
tiny. I do not believe the thing we all want primarily 
is the cold money we make or even the thing itself 
which we form, but hidden beneath it all is the joy of 
doing a thing better than it has ever been done before. 

We want to speak also of what we would be pleased 
to call the heroism of business, which is one of the 
finest qualities of it and of the man in it. We honor 
that courage that is seen in some brave act which meets 
a sudden situation in a moment of great danger, and 
medals are given to a chosen few who show such cour- 
age, but there are greater deeds of heroism in the or- 
dinary course of life. The frontiersman who has given 
up the comforts of home and society and has set his 
face toward an unknown land, through forest and desert, 
to live a life of deprivs ‘sions that he may contribute to 
the spread of civilization—he is a hero. The whole busi- 
ness world, too, is a succe on of just such heroism. 
It makes no difference lat the main object is personal 
success and wealth and final personal comfort. It is 
sometimes an easy thing to do a brave act in the ex- 
citement of the moment, and we would not belittle 
such courage, but it is a finer quality of that great 

uman element which we find in the person who, after 
mature thought and a deliberate facing of all the dan- 
gers, moves to the front to win or to go down in the 

le Whenever we see a successful business, grown 
small beginning to a great and flourishing con- 
know it is the record of courage and heroism, 
and hard work 
Patience, too, is a quality that has taken on a new 
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meaning since the advent of the twentieth century busi- 
ness man. It is best expressed, perhaps, by a motto in 
my office: ‘All things come to him who hustles while 


he waits,”’ of the old adage: ‘‘All things come to 
him who This kind of patience is almost synon- 
ymous wi This kind of man who believes in 
his work and who believes in himself as the one to 
work it out will stand unmoved when the tempest howls, 
when the walls.of his plant are crumbling and the foun- 
s ‘e shaken to the lowest depths. This man 
his feet fixed on an eternal rock; his 
1 yy an infinite might. While others rage 
in impotency, he serenely steers ahead and waits for 
the sea to calm. He is like the captain on the bridge 
of a ship who holds his place unmoved and commands 
his craft when the mast gone, the decks swept by 
the storm, and the rail torn from around him. The 
majesty of this being, man, is seen only under such 
stress and circumstance. Is it a wonder then that all 
the forces of nature pay tribute to him, that each in 
turn } come to his feet and owned him master till 
earth and sea and sky do his bidding? The man of 
this whole system has been made the ruling power in 
it. He tames the lightning; he masters the engulfing 
wave; he rides on the pinions of the winds; he gathers 
up the reins of his genius and makes a thousand forces 
carry him safely to his goal, unhurt, “amid the war of 
elements, the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.” 
And it is to this race, to this kind of man, we do homage 
today. He . our ancestor, he is our kin. We are that 
man, and while we stand in awe with uncovered head 
in } presence, we also stand in dignity and thrill with 
pride because all he has and all he is is our heritage and 
we are in the direct line of succession. 
This is pretty strong language you say for the com- 



































mon things we are accustomed to doing and the un- 
eventful lives we lead. All we saw was a forest dread- 
fully commonplace in its toil and jungle tangle. A pile 
of lumber representing so many feet, or a bundle of 
shingles. For a moment, that summed it all up for us, 
but we claim the right to see more in it than that, for 
there is more. All we have said and far more than 
that, of intellect, of courage, of determination, of genius. 
A box manufacturer the other day took me through his 
factory and showed me his plant with a pride equal to 
that of the lord of a landed estate. He picked up a box 
and commented on its merits with the enthusiasm of a 
painter over his masterpiece, and how I liked that fel- 
low who proved himself so much a part of his work. 
How we like to hear a man explain the fine workings 
of a machine invented and built by him, the very ex- 
pression of himself, the offspring of his brain, the child 
of his struggle. When we think of the man in it all, 
it is more than a board and more than a shingle. We 
want to rouse ourselves, business men, to a sense of 
the nobility in our great work. We may never have 
seen it in such a light before. The nobility which is 
ours in the task well done and which is our best gift 
to posterity. * * 

It may seem strange that one of the managers of a 
fairly large concern, when invited to speak before this 
convention, did not elect to talk to business men on 
some one of the popular subjects uppermost in our 
thought today: salesmanship, efficiency, factory manage- 
ment, costs, etc., but so much has been written and 
spoken on these subjects, I felt I could add little to 
them, and preferred, therefore, to talk on something not 
commonly considered. This talk might seem like a 
eulogy of the business man, and I would not object to 
that interpretation of it, but I had much more in mind 
than that, although I may not have told it clearly. 
wished to reach the very heart of this man out of which 
the best must always come. I have purposely avoided in 
most cases specific things, for my purpose was better 
served by generalities. There is much we have not 
said because there was too much to say. 

If this man is-what we have said for him, how vast 
is the opportunity for personal advancement and _ hap- 
piness and for the development of all art, science and 
business; how deep his responsibility for relieving dis- 
tress, bearing the burdens of the weak and restraining 
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you what you know so well, that beginning in the first 
part of the Old Testament there is the congratulation op 
the commission given to man, this man into who God 
breathed the breath of life, and whom God sent t 


his job: ‘“‘Subdue the earth; have dominion over jit ana 
any man that has not got that in him, whether | isa 
ward politician or a lumber operator, is lacking me. 
thing that he ought to have. God made man ; run 
something, to overcome everything that is not rig! but 
away back in the last book, the Book of Revelsiiong 
don’t you remember?—of course you do—it is gr} to 


call it to mind quickly, as I see you are all ving 
[laughter] don’t you remember how. seven ti: . 
tribute is paid to the man that overcomes; ‘‘to hi: that 
overcomes”?’’ Now, you ‘are Overcomers; that wi 


: our 
first victory, When you mastered these material ngs 
and you have been improving in your method con. 
stantly, overcoming in the realm of politics and the 


woods. 
“We Call Them Politics.’’ 
Now I walk very softly here. You overcame the 
material things and in the things concerning metho ‘s, by 
that get-together plan that I have discovered in some 
of your conferences; things that bring the inter, st of 
man and man together, and in getting togeth: 


7 
have overcome these great political problems, th Rg 
lems that confronted you concerning organized s: ‘jety 
We call them politics. Those problems will b« ver. 
come, not by the spirit of independence or indiffi: ence 
but by the spirit of get-together. It is the keyn. te ot 
your conference here, as I have heard it sounde: here 


this morning; it is the keynote of the conferences a} 
over the country today. It is not the battle of so: aligm 
versus individualism. That battle is on, but the ittle 
that you have on is the battle that you are fighting py 
means of conferences, getting together. You ar ver- 


coming obstacles in the realm of organized soci: by 
the method of mutuality; and the thing that I in- 
terested in this morning is going to be overcome the 
same way. It is the social problem, organizing indj- 
vidually and collectively; it is dealing with the man, 


whether he be employer or employee. 
going to be overcome by your industry. 

In the great problems of society, whether they affect 
the employer or the employee, you will be successfy] 
and overcome your difficulties by means of mutuality 


That problem jg 
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the strong; how great his privilege for expanding and 
exercising his sympathies and his humanities. 
_ No man ever had a greater mission on earth to per- 
form than this twentieth century business man, and so 
we leave him to his rich opportunities and his responsi- 
bilities; to his country’s protection and coédperation; to 
posterity’s kindly thought and charitable criticism. 
Charles R. Towson, of New York City, was intro- 
duced to speak on the subject ‘‘For the Sake of the 
Lumberjack.’ It was a splendid effort and received 
close attention: 


For the Sake of the Lumberjack.” 


I would like to sit and bask in the influence of that 
magnificent oration rather than divert your thought and 
listen to the sound of my own voice. That is a splen- 
did tribute to the business man. Just between us, now, 
I want to tell you that, for just a few minutes, I am 
glad I am not a business man. Every heart knows its 
own bitterness, and I have to confess to you that I am 
not a business man. I feel that way especially when I 
remember that a few days ago elephants were on this 
floor; and I am in sympathy with the old story that 
tells us about the birds in the forest that were pierced 
by the hunters’ arrows. Their bird hearts were sobbing 
in a way to touch the heart of the hardest man, and 
presently there is the sound of crushing in the forest, 
and presently there is seen the head of the great mother 
elephant, and she sees the nest on the ground, the birds 
with their mouths open and their hearts expressed 
through their mouths; she takes it all in and she says, 
“You poor dears, I will be a mother to you,’’ and she 
sat upon them. [Laughter.] 

If I have thought of myself as a business man, in the 
light of this picture I would have been overwhelmed; 
but I am not here to talk about the business man, ex- 
cept to bring you a suggestion, a bit of testimony, if 
you please. I think that there is not much that I can 
do or say here, but I will say first, as I have come in 
contact, in a limited way,. with the men who represent 
this great industry, I have been impressed with the fact 
that Mr. White gave me the cue, in his address, to use 
biblical quotations. He referred to the contrast of the 
Old Testament dispensation and the new. I want to tell 
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I want to submit to you, with all due modesty, that the 
only excuse I have for appearing before you today is be- 
cause I am a Young Men’s Christian Association secre- 
tary, and I want to say to you that as far as possible 
we want you manufacturers, you leaders of men in the 
world, you leaders of world production, to know that 
this organization which I represent is sometimes con- 
sidered apart from business. I may go to the office of 
one of you, send you my ecard. If I go to Mr. Car- 
penter’s palatial office in Florida, if he did not know 
me before, he might say, ““Y. M. C. A.!’’ as in New York 
a gentleman said, “Why, my budget is completed for 
this year.’’ The fact that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, however, stands for something besides get- 
ting something from industry should not be forgotten, 
because we are in a position to be of service 7 you, 
and any agency that does what the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is doing today for the 5 aauniete and 
the employers as well in the great industries should be- 
come a means of improved and increased efficiency and 
should receive your hearty approval and indorsement. 

Last Monday I was in Pittsburgh and I stood among 
800 men, and we talked mutuality. In that same town 
that night we met 100 superintendents and foremen out 
of the same industry, and the thing discussed was 
‘‘Mutuality;” and an assistant general manager told me 
that the fact that those men got together and discussed 
those things had transformed their shop. I asked, 
“How?” He replied, ‘In this way: When I would g0 
to the superintendent and say, ‘This is not right,’ he 
would complain, and did not seem to care to listen to 
me; now when I go to him he says, ‘We will see if wé 
‘an adjust this.’’’ The day was when the physical 
forces were predominant in industry. Just the other 
day I saw a great magnet crane dropping down and 
picking up material and lifting it into a car. That was 
the day when the purely mental processes were at 4 
premium in our business. 

Now the physical forces are not out of place in your 
business, but the day is dawning when the physical 
is not dominant in business, and the purely intellectual 
is not dominant, but the spiritual is the dominant factor. 
That sounds like a sermon, but I do not mean it that 
way. The dominant force in business today is the spit- 
itual. I will tell you that there is all the difference in 
the world between that factor today and the time W hen 
materiality was dominant and at a premium. I want to 
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testify that the spiritual is the thing that has economic 

se that has a real practical value in our industries, 
‘any agencies that promote the get-together spirit, 
Suc as in evidence here, are a contribution not only 
* industry but to society itself. 1 read the papers. 
ve been in West Virginia; I have seen the things 
pening there; I know what has been happening in 
Michigan, and I know what _has been going on in Col- 
crado. L have been there. I know what inspired it all. 
rhere is a great undercurrent of spirituality, mutuality, 
ood will, and it is having expression today in a re- 
12 ; How? Let me tell you. 


Compensation. 

is at a factory the other day, a plant where the 
president showed me a new thing that went into 
ration the first of January. What do you suppose 
t was? Compensation. This compensation plan pro- 
vided that on the death of a man, even though he had 

lv worked for the company two years, that man’s 
pay A should receive during her life 30 percent of his 
ep eg, and every child 10 percent until the child became 
ae anon of age. But you will ask, ‘Is that a practical 
plan?” “I do not know, but I sane. 50 ten you it is great, 
and when that: big, robust vice president sat there and 
told me about it there was always a tear in his eye. 
‘And, gentlemen, there is a lot of big-hearted men in the 
factory today, and that big vice president, with that 
vlint in his eye, said: “This went into operation the 
first of January. On the thirty-first of December one of 
our men died. He had been with us five years—and by 
the way, it is not a question of waiting for benefit until 
death. So long as a man lives the benefit goes to whim. 
Rut on the thirty-first of December the man died,’ he 
iid: “the man died and we brought it up before our 
ommittee, and to a man they agreed that the benefit 
ould take effect in that case on the thirty-first of De- 
vember, and that little woman went out of the office 
‘ith an assurance that as long as she lived, until she 
emarried, she should have 30 percent of that man’s 
irnings, and 10 percent of his earnings should go to 
e children until they should become 16 years of age.’’ 
| am not talking about the compensation plan, but I 

, talking about the heart in that big vice president, 

en he straightened back and said: ‘We felt a great 
eal of satisfaction in putting that compensation law 
to operation.”” And that spirit of good will and mutual- 
ty is being manifested all over the country. Did you 
not read the other morning about the fellow in an Ala- 
ima coal mine, Where some accident had happened and 

car was going down grade and was going to smash 
nto some property down below and no one knew what 
might happen? <A fellow named Ben got on the car, 
slipped the trolley pole on the trolley wire, and stopped 
the ear and saved, possibly, a number of lives and a 
vreat deal of damage to property. He placed his own 
ite in peril because of his eagerness to do something 
in the way of mutuality of interests. We want all of 
the labor-saving machinery, all of the great inventions 
that it is possible for us to have, but the great. thing 
that we need in industry is the releasing of the pent-uvp 
spiritual forces and the bringing together of mei: who 


murkable way. 
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come in close contact with each other and have inti- 
mate relations with each other as employer and em- 
eat ae for the promotion of increased efficiency and their 
lappiness. 
_ Now may I say to you that we are finding the doors 
in the lumber industry opening wide to us? Since i 
met with you last, the Great Northern Paper Company, 
in Maine, has thrown open its doors and has asked the 
cobperation of this agency in behalf of its employees. 
I am supposed to be speaking in behalf of the ‘‘lumber- 
jack.” I am not speaking in his behalf. Many other 
large concerns, other companies have invited this spirit 
of cojperation, some of them in the northern woods, in 
Minnesota, among them the Weyerhaeuser interests. 
You can see some of the buildings thet have been 
erected for Y. M. C. A. work in Idaho, and they_ have 
a car that runs into ten lumber camps in Idaho, and they 
are doing business in a way designed to release these 
Spiritual forces that will bring employee and employer 
together. The manager of the Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pa told me not long ago that the presence of one of 
these cars, with men teaching this plan of “get-together” 
and mutuality, had doubtless prevented that company 
ving a strike of its employees; and not only is this 
happening on the Pacific coast, but also down in the 
southern country. And I see Mr. Long here. I have 
on record; he may be sorry for it. Let me read 
i What he says. Once in a while a business man will 
s in his heart what will cost him a lot of money. I 
I a lot of business men on record here. Mr. Long 
Says: “During my visit to Bonami’’—that is a real 
pl 
I 
I 


e, by the way—‘I happened to meet a _ fellow in 
nami, who was a boomer-brakeman. He said, ‘I have 
‘yed here longer than I have stayed at any other 
ice.’ He said, ‘I find it easier for the good in me to 
me to the surface here quicker than anywhere else.’ ”’ 
here is where we influenced the Greenleaf-Johnson 
imber Company when building over in North Carolina, 
( we have the company and the manager on record 

ying that that little building in the woods of North 

‘rolina, amongst the negroes, is paying dividends on 
their investment. Mr. Long says, “During my visit to 
‘onami I was greatly delighted with the plans of our 

building, and to see the effect that they 


i Oe, oe 
re having on the lives and happiness of our men.” I 
'o not want to brag about the Y. M. C. A., gentlemen, 
sy am we you some facts concerning the work of 
ihe 4 " a B. 
Che great factor in business today is the releasing of 
he spirit of good will toward men. ‘his agency is at 
your disposal on the Pacific coast, in the Gulf territory, 








in the northern woods, in the New England States, and 
everywhere else, wherever you can use it. 

I have not come here, gentlemen, to ask you to give 
us money. I come to you to say that in this day, when 
man is to be elevated, that both employee and employer 
may use the agency of the Y. M. C. A. to an almost un- 
limited extent. We will do business in a tent, if you 
want us to do it that way, but the big thing is that 
we put into your community a secretary, a heart that 
beats and releases other forces and makes possible in 
the community what we all recognize as having economic 
value, increased happiness and efficiency. [Applause.] 

Howard I. Weiss, director of the United States For- 
est Laboratory at Madison, Wis., was the next speaker. 
“Ie was to have read a paper at the Wednesday session 
on ‘‘The Merchandising of Lumber from the Stand- 
point of the Scientist,’’ but the program was altered 
to permit him to deliver this address on Tuesday. 

Mr. Weiss said: 

I have in this paper some statistics that occurred to 
me in the course of my travels over the country, and I 
give them with a view to formulating some suggestions 
that might improve present conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry. I will not read this paper in full, as the time 
is too short and the paper is too long, but I will sum- 
marize it and read a few of the suggestions that I have 
here, in the hope that they will be of assistance to the 
lumber industry at large. 


Mr. Weiss thereupon gave a synopsis « 
which was in full as follows: 


Merchandising of Lumber from the Standpoint of 
the Scientist. 


A review of the lumber situation as it exists today is not 
encouraging ; the demand for products is weak, prices are 
low, and there is every indication of overproduction and 
excessive waste in operations. It is the purpose of this 
paper to discuss certain phases of this situation and to 
suggest possible means of improvement. This is not an easy 
assignment, but I feel we should not dodge the facts or 
bolster up our feelings by pinning too much faith on a 
nebulous future. Let us make every effort to meet condi- 
tions squarely, because, by so doing, we are most likely to 
hit upon a satisfactory remedy. In order that we may get 
properly oriented at the start I ask you to consider with 
me a few general statistics. 

The annual lumber output in the United States approxi- 
mates 40,000,000,000 feet, about 70 percent of which is 
used for buildings and for general construction. The woods 
that make up the great bulk of our lumber output are 
yellow pine, Douglas fir, oak, white pine, and hemlock; in 
other words, but five varieties. Most of this lumber now 
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Geological Survey on the annual production of Portland 
cement with the arerage price a barrel. 


Quantity Average price per 





Year. (Barrels). barrel, 
1890 ° $2.09 
1895 1.60 
1900 1.09 
1904 O.88 
1905 0.94 
1906 1.13 
1907 uke 
1908 0.85 
1909 0.81 
1910 0.89 





Over 230 times as much cement is now manufactured in 


the United States each year as was produced in 1890 and 
the output is increasing; furthermore, the price has fallen 
considerably since 1890, when it sold for about $2 


a barrel. 
It is now selling for about 90 cents a barrel and with down 
ward fluctuations has remained fairly constant for the last 





five years. 


Closely coupled with the production of cement is the uss 


of sand and gravel for building purposes. The output of 


this material is shown in the following table: 


Quantity 
Year. (Short tons). Price per ton. 
PIM i Ce cdalkeatarnvaeeee oy 1,848,000 $0.85 
Co eer errr cee 23,205,000 0.50 
is oss sade omen etand 69,410,000 0.30 


In general, almost forty times as much sand and gravel 
were used for building purposes in 1910 as in 1902, while the 
unit price fell to about one-third of what it was at that 


time. 


Against this array of construction materials wood has 
had and must continue to compete. A careful perusal of the 
tables just given shows that the general tendency in the pro- 


duction of these materials has been a marked increase in 


output and no appreciable increase, but rather a general 


decrease, in unit price. 


Lumber Production. 

Now let us examine our lumber production. According to 
the bureau of the census lumber production in the United 
States with the average value a thousand feet has been as 
follows: 


Total production 
of lumber 


Average value of 
lumber per M 








Year in M feet. board measure. 
RO ogc nbc sca eee ce ela 25,084,166 $11.13 
1 IE Perret . 34,135,139 

1905 

1906 

1907 56,154 

1908 33,224,369 

1909 44,509,761 

De ike wer es cece onan 40,018,282 

i) errr 

PRY aca eo camera ene 39,158,414 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Reports 1910 
PRODUCTS OF FORESTS 


LUMBER 135.677.828 TONS 
OTHER PRODUCTS OF FORESTS 57.561.905 
193.239.733 
PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE 
GRAIN 67, 733.043 
, FLOUR 19.729,85i 
“eS TTON 6.122.624 
@ PRODUCTS OF MINES 
Ra, TUMINOUS COAL 467.060.739 
: - NTHRACITE  * 117,480.50! 
x py KE 77,980.907 
MANUFACTURES 
& BLOOM 28.963.137 . 
59.676450 . 
7.086.371 . 
~ 128 fonaage than any other ecmmmoadity excent sof? con! 
r. é 


ee 
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IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
U. S. CENSUS, 1910 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS $1,814,332.000 
LUMBER STimber Producis 
RON & STEEL ROLLING MILLS 
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comes into direct competition with other building materials, 
such as iron, brick, tile, and cement. Because of this, I 
wish to consider very briefly the development of these 
products and compare it with the output of lumber. My 
remarks in this connection will be more applicable to the 
manufacture of softwoods than to the manufacture of hard- 
woods, because the inroads made on the hardwood market 
have not been as pronounced as in the softwood market. 
Nevertheless, keen competition in the hardwood market has 
occurred and is occurring, and will doubtless continue to 
do so, 

According to the Geological Survey the output of pig iron 
in the United States and the unit price per ton are as 
follows : 









Quantity Average price per 
Year. Long tons. long ton. 
OEMEO G satis 8 eta wee .«.« 9,202,703 $16.43 
EE Baca a iis cace eek es See 9,446,308 11.14 
DE vikrersbicet sarees 13,789,242 18.85 
2,992,380 16.63 
,307,191 19.98 
81,361 20 
36,018 15.96 
5795,471 16 


PR are anc che clacsteancisisko sats 27,303,567 15.57 
An examination shows that the output of pig iron has 
trebled since 1890, that it is still gradually increasing, and 
that the price per ton for the last five years has decreased 
slightly. : . 
The same authority gives the production and unit price 
of common brick as follows: 





Quantity Average price per 
Year. (thousands). thousand. 
Ge ose NiarkOn cate ees 6,017,965 $5.25 
ERA irtrers error a 7,140,622 5.41 
MINE pcre a eras se Re Koes 9,817,3 6.25 
RE acivas. cae Rooks a ores 10,027,038 6.11 
PR coerce scutes eh ores 9,795,698 6.00 
I oaer inc tore ia, 056: oie 6s Wiener 7,811,046 5.738 
MATE: oo. ale. sco ee acaoe ws: 00Ne 9,791,870 5.85 
UNNI a), lal giel0 Wie seco 48s gb 9,221,517 99 


The output of this product has increased about 50 percent 
since 1895, while the price per thousand has risen slightly 
over what it was at that time, but has remained practically 
stationary for the last five years. ? 

. A oe iy expansion has occurred in the production of 
cement, stimulated no doubt by the enormous demand for 
In the following table figures are quoted from the 


concrete. 


The table shows a stight increase over what it was in 1900 
with a tendency to remain stationary or slightly decrease for 
the last five years. The price has advanced materially over 
what it was in 1900, but without marked fluctuation since 
1908. 

What all lumbermen are interested in at present is an in- 
erease in price for lumber. It is the gener feeling that 
lumber is not being sold at its true value. This question is 
commonly asked: “How can the price of lumber be mate- 
rially increased?’ Please bear in mind that 70 percent of 
our lumber, according to actual survey, comes into direct 
competition with other building materials whose price shows 
no marked@idvancement, but whose output is increasing. 

In 1911 the Boston Chamber of Commerce made an inquiry 
into the cost of constructing dwellings of various materials. 
Specifications were drawn up for nine different types of a 
dwelling to cost about $10,000 complete, and these were then 
submitted to a number of leading architects and contractors 
for estimates. ‘The first type of house, which was used as 
a standard, was to be built of clapboards; in other words, 
entirely of wood: the most expensive type was one con- 
structed of 12-inch solid brick walls. In all cases the inte 
rior finish, plumbing etc. were the same. The percentage 
excess cost of each type of house over the clapboard house 
is shown in the following table: 

COMPARATIVE BIDS. 
PERCENTAGE EXCESS COST OF EACH TYPE OVER CLAPBOARDS. 




















Type No. z 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 
Fe $ $3 & 
:. ¢ 2S 2S 8 
= = : cS 88 3 
Sy $s S 2°32 nt, ° . 
3 S > Ss 2s 2 
S = = os oO J & 
3S S S s3 &3 : 
Q 5 7) Rez AS mR a) 

i J ¢ 5.5 g 52 
Bid No.1. .0 ... 10.2 10.5 1.9 5.2 
Bid No. 2. .0 2.1 4.1 8.4 2.8 6.9 
Bid No. 3. .0. 1.4 7.3 8.2 2.3 3.0 
Bid No. 4. .0 ... 7.7 14.3 4.6 10.9 
3id No. 5. 0 O 2.4 eam ace 3.0 

Average ‘ : 

of bids .0° 1.6 9.1 3.0 63 10.7 2.9 6.9 5.8 
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According to these estimates, it costs about 13 percent 
more to construct a brick house than a similar house of 
clapboards and about 6 percent more for a house with walls 
of stucco on hollow blocks. If these estimates represent 
general conditions it is evident that any material increase in 
oll only of building oo will help to encourage its elim 

ation Irom our market unless competing materials also : 
ssng Haan a t competing materials also ad- 
_ In 1912 a special committee was appointed by the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association to determine the ex- 
tent of the substitution of steel for wood in the construction 
of passenger cars. This committee circularized 247 railroads 
operating 228,000 miles of track. A summary of its findings 
is here given: / fa 

















Total - —~—Percent.— - 
a number Steel. Steel Wood. 
Year. constructed. underframe 
1909 .... are 26 2g CS 
1990... BBS 55.4 14.8 
1911 756 59.0 0.3 
RUD eee Sees pass 2.660 68.7 0.9 
January, 1913, 
construction ....... 1,649 85.2 11.5 3.3 


It will be noted that in 1909 about 51 percent of the pas- 
Senger cars constructed were of wood, while in January, 1913 
only 8.3 percent of these cars under construction were of 
wood. I have been unable to secure for you figures showing 
the substitution of steel for wood in the construction of 
frieght cars, but it is likely that an analysis of this move- 
ment would also show the same tendency occurring in the 
construction of passenger cars; namely, a gradual elimination 
of wood. Of course, these general facts are well known to 
all active lumbermen. Many lumbermen with whom I have 
spoken feel that the natural increase in the population of our 
country will offset the inreads being made by other mate 
rials Dow cempeting with wood and hence will keep up at 
strong demand for lumber, Although our population has in 
creased at a rapid rate, it must also be remembered that our 
consumption of wood per capita is decreasing. According to 
Dr. Fernow, the United States consumes almost six times as 
much lumber per capita as Germany, the comparative figure 
being as follows: ; bin 
Consumption of 
wood per capita 

(Saw logs). 
85 cubic feet. 
15 cubic feet. Germany 
13 cubic feet. ie Sete oC ocd ‘England 
if our consumption of wood per capita falls to that of 
Germany we needs must have 2 population of about 500.000 
000, or almost six times what it is at present, in order to 
consume our present annual output. At our present rate of 
increase In population this would take about two centuries 
k rom this hasty analysis, I believe you will agree with me 
in that it is unlikely our natural increase in population will 
entirely offset the decrease in our per capita consumption of 
wood, and, consequently, our domestic demand for lumber is 
bound to decrease. In this connection it is well to keep 
clearly in mind that as our country becomes more Bi 
populated the tendency to build more substantial structures 
becomes stronger. ; 

The problem we have to face I prefer to put in this 
form: “How can we make the lumber business profitable 
without materially increasing the general price of lumber 2” 
rhe correct answer to this question is by no means easy 
Please remember again that most of our lumber is used for 
structural purposes, that if its price is materially advanced 
it will simply stimulate the production of other com- 
peting materials. 





_ Country, 
United States 





Key to the Situation. 

I feel that the key to the situation lies in better methods 
of manufacturing and selling lumber. Let me quote from 
the testimony of Captain White, given in Washington last 
eT oe W hite stated: “Millmen have mad 

e oney Vv crease I e VE 10 zz 200 + hey 
bought for ar cme Min ‘Seam Bia bor : et 

rc : i s, and now they hav 
to pay $5 a thovsand, * * * or what they bought for 
$10 an acre is now. worth $50 an acre, and this is where 
some large buvers and manufacturers have made their 
money, and not in the simple process of manufacturing.” 
cane ot ype ones ee Page 3 he made to better the manufacture 
¢ Si f ni My rst suggestion is that lumbermen 
should make a far more careful study of the needs of their 
various customers and then manufacture their products to 
best suit these customers. Let us illustrate this with a 
few examples: 

Lumber is now being manufactured by some 48,000 odd 
sawmills in this country and almost invariably is being 
shipped into our consuming markets simply as “lumber,” 
where it is mixed without any ad quate method of identifica- 
tion. In this regard it occupies the unique but rather 
unenviable position of being one of our great. structural 
materials sold without a brand. You are familiar, I think 
with the criticisms leveled by Mr. Hoxie concerning the 
difficulty of securing satisfactory structural materials for 
mill construction. Under our prevailing system an engineer 
or architect may specify a certain brand of lumber but he 
has too little assurance that he will get that brand or 
variety of lumber. Mr. North, of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has shown you the tendency of 
various cities to decrease the allowable fiber stresses of 
building timbers. Do you fully realize what this means 
to your business? In our own experience at the laboratory 
we have frequently calied on the open market for a certain 
kind of lumber and secured a number of other kinds which 
we had to reject. The point I wish to make is that th 
consumer is put to too much trouble in determining what 
he is getting when he goes to buy lumber. When we are 
soliciting business we should not place obstacles in the wav 
of what the consumer wants. i strongly that when the 
committee on structural timber of the American Society for 
Testing Materials redrafts its specifications for structural 
timber, as they plan to do, ali lumbermen who wish to 
manufacture such products should formulate a workable plan 
whereby they will properly brand their timbers as conform- 
ing to the grades laid down by the society. I firmly believe 
that such action would be of great assistance to all lumber- 
men manufacturing structural timbers and to all engineers 
and architects who would specify them. 

Another phase of manufacture which I think is worthy of 
critical examination is the present practice of manufacturing 
many forms of lumber into even lengths and widths. The 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber especially should make 
strenuous attempts to ascertain the exact needs of their 
trade and then produce as much of their rough dimension 
stock at the sawmill as possible. In this way much valu- 
able material which is too short, or which is of too low 
grade to make even-length boards of a certain size, could 
be saved. For example, if the consumer can use sticks 
2 feet long, then sticks that are 2 feet long should be made 
at the mill from material which will not cut longer sticks. 
Some mills are doing this and it is certainly gratifying to 
see the way they are eliminating waste at a profit and to 
the satisfaction of their customers. One company whose 
close operations I witnessed is now employing nearly three 
times as many men as it did five vears ago and is cutting 
only one-haif as much of its timber area each year, while 
securing over twice as much marketable material from it. 

A third example I wish to consider under this general 
heading of better manufacture to suit the consumer's wants 
is the question of grading ‘Too many of our grading rules 
now in existence are unnecessarily complicated and often 
throw out much valuable material. thus causing waste and 
financial joss. Grading rules should be made as simple as 
possible and should be based on the purpose for which the 
timber is to be used. To illustrate, in discussing this 
matter with a large vehicle manufacturer he showed me 
stocks of boards which he had to eull because they were 
not satisfactory for vehicle stock; the grain was _ twisted. 
These boards, however, would be entirely satisfactory, in 
fact, above the average, for the manufacture of furniture. 
Again, the exact needs of the customers should be con 
sidered by the lumber manufacturers. Greater attention to 



































this would aid considerably in placing the lumber business 
in a healthier condition. 

_ The second suggestion I have to make in regard to 
improving the present condition has to do with the selling 
of the output. I believe that the day of manufacturing 
lumber, hauling it to market, and then practically letting it 
sell itself is rapidly passing. Lumbermen must build up a 
far bigger corps of sales agents who are thoroughly trained 
in the needs of their customers and who properly can 
call their products to the attention of the customers. ‘These 
must be trained men who can get out and rustle for business 
This statement particularly applies to all kinds and classes 
of lumber which enter into direct competition with other 
materials, Let us illustrate our suggestion with a few 
examples: Very little good, I believe, is accomplished by 
displaying photographs of collisions between steel cars and 
wooden cars. 

Just now, public opinion is dead set against the use of 
wood in passenger coach construction. We Americans are 
prone to swing from one end of the pendulum to the other 
before we arrive at a proper balance. Right now we are at 
the all-steel passenger car end of the swing. What are 
the lumbermen doing to locate a balance? I believe you 
could well afford to employ trained engineers to tackle this 
problem from an engincering standpoint and work on it in 
coéperation with railroad engineers, then follow’ with 
enlightened salesmanship. Another illustration is the use 
of ensilage According to the Orange Judd Farmer there 
are about 130,000 silos in use in the middle western States, 
while in 1913 alone about 31,000 were constructed. In 
other words, the demand for silos is increasing at a rapid 
rate. If we assume that each silo consumes about 3,000 
feet of lumber and that 380,000 wooden silos were built 
last year, this one type of construction would give a_ demand 
for lumber of 90,000,000 geet, board measure. There is 
every indication, based on the opinien of our leading agri- 
culturists, that the use of silos on the farm is but in its 
infancy. You lumbermen should study this problem thor- 
oughly; you should learn all about silo construction; you 
should cojperate with various agricultural schools in| mak- 
ing a very careful examination into merits of woods for 
the construction of silos; and if wood has real merit for 
this purpose you should see to it that there are salesmen 
who can properly assist you. 

Another illustration is the use of wood for paving blocks. 
In 1907 approximately 600,000 board feet of lumber were 
used for this purpose. In 1912 the demand had risen to 
over 84,000,000 feet The clasest codperation should exist 
between the lumbermen who produce paving block material 
and various consumers in studying the quality of wood 
needed for paving blocks, the various kinds that might be 
used, the proper size of blocks, proper methods of treat 
ment, ete. These problems should not be left entirely with 
the wood-preserving engineer to solve. 











Expansion of Markets. 


The last illustration I wish to cite under our second 
suggestion of need for salesmanship for expanding mar- 
kets is taken from our experience at the laboratory. 
We constructed our machine shop with a cement floor, 
and, although we coated this with a cement paint, fine 
dust continually settled upon our machines and affected 
their bearings. Complaint was also levied by our ma- 
chinists that whenever a tool or instrument accidentally 
dropped and hit the cement floor its edge was either 
seriously dulled or the tool broken. Complaints in 
regard to personal comfort were also made. We cov- 
ered the concrete floor with a wooden floor and over- 
came all these objections. The above illustrations are 
but a few of a number that could be given showing the 
opportunity for a more extensive and enlightened sales- 
manship on the part of lumbermen. f 

My third suggestion, which, like the first, is a manu- 
facturing proposition, but which is nevertheless of such 
great importance that it is classed separately, has to do 
with the utilization of waste. Lumbermen should con- 
sider themselves more as stumpage-men than lumber- 
mer You should consider yourselves the possessors of 
a great natural resource capable of manufacture into 
a variety of salable products. I have attempted to show 
why it is unlikely structural lumber can advance mate- 
riaily in price under present conditions. In present lum- 
ber operations, lumber, which represents, in general, less 
than 40 percent of the total volume of the forest, must 
bear the entire expense of maintaining these operations. 
Is it fair to expect lumber to do this? Suppose the same 
principle held sway in the packing industry. Only those 
of us who are ultrarich could afford to eat beefsteak. 
I wrote to the chief chemist of Armour & Co. a few 
days ago and asked him to what extent the utilization 
of by-products in the packing industry was a myth or a 
reality. This is the reply he gave me: 

I may say that you are quite correct in your as- 
sumption that the various parts of the animal's car- 
cass aside from the meat and hide are ultilized more 
or less completely, yielding such products as_ beef 
extract, pharmaceutical preparations such as pepsin 
and various ductless glands, lard, oleomargarine, etc. 
Among the inedible products are fertilizer, lubricat- 
ing and soap fats; bones serving for the manufac- 
ture of buttons, pipe bits, ete.; horns serving for 
the manufacture of combs; intestines making gut 
strings for the manufacture of tennis rackets and 
musical instruments; blood albumen for finishing 
leather and printing cotton goods, etc. 

















Please note the variety of industries that are secur- 
ing materials from the packing industry. Wood is. just 
as promising a raw material as beef. Lumbermen should 
make a far more determined effort to appreciate this. 
Waste should be converted into marketable products and 
compelled to relieve lumber by bearing a part of the 
operating cost. When this condition is attained it will 
not be necessary to bolster the price of lumber sky-high 
in order to make what is left of the lumber industry 
profitable. When structural lumber ceases to be com- 
paratively cheap, then will the lumber industry toboggan 
into the minor ranks. Time does not permit me to go 
into a discussion of this most interesting and impor- 
tant problem. Fortunately, some practical means of 
utilizing certain forms of waste are already known and 
are in existence. Many others offering excellent chances 
of commercial success are possible. What is needed is 
a thorough and earnest study and an active interest on 
the part of lumbermen in this enormous problem. 

I wish more of you would invade the Forest Products 
Laboratory, examine critically into its work, get better 
acquainted with it, criticize it (but not until you have 
investigated it), use it, and feel that its problems are 
your problems. You do not do enough of these. You 
should make your committees on waste and utilization 
active committees. You should insist upon their hold- 
ing meetings to investigate this matter, and you should 
insist upon their submitting to you the reports of their 
findinss at your various conventions. Wildcat specula- 
tion should be separated sharply from the practical and 
scientific wavs and means of close utilization. I believe 
this is one of the biggest and most far-reaching prob- 
lems lumbermen ean attack, and one which, if solved, 
would aid immensely in relieving the present unsatisfac- 
torv conditions. ‘To raise the value of a resource by 
recklessly exhausting it is short-sighted, and bequeaths 
the country no permanent good, but to raise its value 
through efficient use merits praise and wins support. 


Consolidation of Timber Holdings. 


I now come to a very important angle of our prob- 
lem. and one which must be solved if the above sug- 
gestions are to have a real punch and yield results. It 
is this: There must be better consolidation of timber 
holdings. better unity of action, and a better associated 
effort among lumbermen. In this connection I again 
quote from the testimony of one of our leading lumber- 
men, and also from a speech by one of our great edu- 


— 
cators and conservationists. I refer in the first instance 
to Captain James B. White, who stated: 

* * * The point is if we can go to a commis: n 


and say too much lumber is being manufactu,.4 
and we can no longer sell our low grades, and : 
are forced to leave a great part of the tree in 
woods to rot; can you, in the interest of pu 
Welfare, grant us a privilege to agree on the 
tailment of production until normal market , 
ditions are restored? If we can get this reliet 
the proper time, then we can be safe and the cou: 
saved from this wasteful evil. * * * When a qt; 
is cut down it should all be used, the poor as wel 
the best, and there must be‘a difference in p)° , 
sufficient to make it profitable and possible to brii¢ 
in the top logs to the mills and make them into | : 
ber. A lumberman does not want to waste his 
sources; he wants to manufacture and sell all t} at 
he can find or all that he can create a market f: 
Now let us listen to what President Charles R. \; 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin. said before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of An 
in his speech entitled ‘The Concentration of Indust 
the United States of America.’’ 
lem President Van Hise stated: 

* * * In the first place, it is usually assunid 
that all the so-called trusts are. monopolies. Inde, 
if one runs through the discussion concerning @ 
trusts during the last few years he will seldom aq 
any discrimination between monopolies, trusts, d 
magnitude of business. The three are used as s\ )\- 
onymous terms. The subtlety of this method of 
argument is evident. If it be assumed that any la: ze 
business is a monopoly, it is easy to carry the « 
viction to the listeners that such organization sho 
be destroyed; but magnitude and monopoly are it 
synonymous terms. 

Quoting further: 

We now pass to the second premise upon w)h 
we agreed—the prohibition of unfair prices. 
Again he states: 

In the third place, a free field for legitimate evi.)- 
petition must be maintained. No steps should he 
taken which will endanger this great stimulus to 
industrial progress. * * I am willing to stand 
for the enforcement of the law when the law is 
enforced alike for all, but when someone is picked 
out because he is in the front seat, or because jt 
is good politics to attack him, and 99 or 999 ure 
allowed to escape, I say it is a profoundly immoral 
situation. That is exactly the existing situation in 
this country. He who says “Break up the trusts, 
destroy them,’ says with the same breath, ‘“‘\Ve 
must have codperation among the farmers.” Why, 
gentlemen, the cranberry growers of Cape Cod, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin sell about 90 percent of their 
produce through an agency down in Hudson stret, 
New York. 

ot os E 
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4 u l in 
In discussing this Ob- 


In Wisconsin and Missouri, lead and zine 
are mined on a small scale under the competitive 
system in an extreme form. Here the losses in 
wasteful mining, imperfect concentration, and in 
smelting amount to from 45 to 50 percent. In other 
words, only a little more than one-half of the metal 
in the deposit reaches the market. In contrast with 

the subdivision of holdings, and the extreme com- 

petitive system for lead and zine, is the situation 

tor iron ore in the Lake Superior region. The 

losses in mining are at an average only about 10 

percent. Earlier in the history of this region, when 

the holdings were relatively small, the losses weit 
from 35 to 40 percent. ®ut the most important of 
the resources of the earth, so far as the future of 
the race is concerned, is the coal. Under the com 
pelled competitive system the losses are excessive 
In the early days of mining not more than 30 or 40 
percent of the anthracite coal of the veins reached 
the market, but in recent years, with the concen- 
tration of holdings involving the introduction of 
adequate machinery, these losses have been greatly 
reduced. * For timber the same situation ¢ .- 
ists as for bituminous coal. Extreme competition 
has been enforced through action against various 
lumber manufacturers’ and dealers’ associations. In 
consequence of this the cutting of timber is now 
being carried on so that the wastes in operation are 
excessive. For only by getting the timber on the 
market at the lowest rates, regardless of waste 
is it possible to handle the material so as to mect 
market conditions without loss. This is the lamen- 

table situation created by the law in regard to a 

resource which will last at the present rate of exploi- 

tation for scarcely more than fifty years. 

After pointing out these conditions and tendencies, 
President Van Hise suggests the following corrective 
measures: 

My proposal, gentlemen, is neither regulated com- 
petition nor regulated monopoly, but reduction ot 
competition, prohibition of monopoly, permission fur 
coéperation, and regulation of the latter. 

In agreement with Captain White, President Van [lise 
then suggests the establishment of a trade commis- 
sion: The Keynote of his selution is sounded in the 
following quotation: 

My proposal is that restraint of trade either by 
combination or contract and codperation in limita- 
tion of output, division of territory or fixing of prices, 
be prohibited so far as they are inimical to the wel- 
fare of the public. Not only so, but it may be wise 
to make a presumption that actions of corporations 
along the above lines are inimical to the welfare of 
the public until approved by a commission. But when 
any act of codperation has been approved by the 
appropriate commission it should be free from attack. 
By this simple expedient the situation becomes 
cleared. Coéperation for all classes of business 
should be allowed to continue so far as it is not 
inimical to the public welfare. 

I have quoted at such great length be¢ause these views 
express the opinions of two great thinkers upon our 
problem of utilizing forest waste, of creating a healthier 
atmosphere in the lumber industry, and of conserving 4 
great natural resource. It is out of the question to 
practice most efficient methods of utilizing waste in 
our timber regions on the magnitude with which we do 
business in this country unless there is enough waste 
assembled at one point to make the establishment of a 
by-product plant practical. A sawmill can be erected 
to operate on a 10-year supply of timber, or even one 
year, and abandon the operations with a profit, but 
this can not be done with a by-product plant. Such 
plants demand not only a comparatively large amount 
of material with which to operate but an amount which 
must be supplied for years to come. Some plants are, 
therefore, a stimulus to the perpetuation of forests and 
industry, and in this respect are markedly different 
from the majority of sawmills now existing. The prob- 
lems in our country, so far as the elimination of wood 
waste is concerned, are quite different from the prob- 
lems abroad where the population is dense and the ior- 
est areas restricted. It will be years before we «ome 
to such extreme conditions save in exceptional locations. 
Certainly not in your lifetime or mine. We must ‘ace 
squarely the problems of today and tackle them in a 
thoroughly sane and practical manner for the good not 
only of posterity but of ourselves. 

In conclusion, the solution of our lumber probicems 
should not be left to individual effort. “Don’t overtax 
“George.” There must be associated effort. Each must 
do his share. Petty differences must be submerged. and 
heartiest codperation through our leading associa‘ions 
must be had. Many of you will doubtless recall Fo rest 
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‘rissey’s article in the March 28 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post on “Association Snags,” in which he points 
cet value of associated effort. Now, this lumber body 
):.s a number of committees that can do effective work 
“on far more effective work than they have done— 
improving conditions in the industry we have been 
cussing. IL hope I will not offend those gentlemen 
-uen L say that most of the commitees have been like 
‘yhinxes. Why not put on spurs and get into action 
~cal, common-sense, effective, united actions—and resolve 
‘at the lumber industry shall not continue to suffer or 
nerish in our industrial life? 


he morning session concluded with the appointment 
of the following committees by President Downman: 


redentials—George K. Smith, R. S. Kellogg, W. B. 
er. George E. Watson, W. H. Weller, A. W. Cooper, 
a Babcock, H. 8. Childs. 








Cc. Knox, Thorpe aa ¢ 

Jominations—S. J. Carpenter, Edward Hines, Edward 
e woe ‘ R. Turnbull, E. B. Hazen, George W. Dodge. 
, af ions—W. C. Landon, Charles S. Keith, W. B. 
. resolution’ 'pixon, F. E. Waymer, W. A. Gilchrist, 


. Ae Ue Richardson. 
” TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the opening of the Tuesday afternoon session 
George K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., chairman of the cre- 
dentials committee, reported as follows: 

The representatives of the various associations have 
handed in a list of the delegates here. All of the asso- 
ciations are represented by delegates except the Pacific 
Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufacturers’ Association— 


















Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association eae Ere Saree 1 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 4 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 1 2 
North Carolina Pine Association......c<.csccccessces ee 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tf) rere a te ere te ee ke ee 5 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Ass¢ 12 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Ass 8 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associatio 5 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............6. 3 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............e00. 25 


making seventy-three accredited delegates, and the as- 
: sociations are entitled to and did appoint 150 delegates, 
| : seventy-three of whom are present, and a list of those 
who have registered up to date is attached to the report. 
R. S. Kellogg—I would like to say that the Northern 
| Ilemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association las 
} two or three more delegates here since Mr. Smith saw 
me and made up the report, and I think in the course 
of our proceedings we will have our entire delegation 
yresent. 
President Downman—That makes nine, Mr. Kellogg; 
seventy-seven out of 155—over half of the delegates. 


Report of Conservation Committee. 


: The next report was that of the conservation com- 
1 mittee, J. B. White, chairman. Mr. White spoke as 
follows: 


1 We all know what conservation is, but I was very 
n much interested this morning in the talk by two eminent 
- orators upon the conservation of manhood. If we are 
rn not making any money I hope we are making some good 
e men; at any rate, we have good men. If a man accumu- 
(V lates nothing in this world but dollars he has not very 
n much after all, but dollars are necessary. We are 
e taught in this address to aim high, and though we fail 
if to reach our mark but hit some mark not to be de- 
yf spised, we will win, and so we go to the forests. If we 
| continue going to the forests these forests will have to 
. be preserved. Time was when we cut down the forests 
i) in order to plant our corn and raise crops; to build 
d homes; and many here are old enough to remember 
\- : when all the lumber that was manufactured was manu- 
of factured from what was left after clearing the land for 
\y the fields, that were necessary for us to have in order 
- to support the family. We did not have lumbermen 
1 then; they were not lumbermen in the proper sense of 
Is the term. Lumbering was not an art. It was not a 
i science. It was just simply sawing up some logs that 
Ww otherwise would have been burned in the forests, and 
re we did not saw any more than what the neighborhood 
1e wanted. They were small mills; they were not large 
e commercial mills; they were run by water power fur- 
et nished by the streams in every neighborhood. 


x What Is Education? 


Il was very forcibly struck with the compliment paid 
to business men this morning in the reference to the 
character of men educated and those not educated in 
the college. Some of us are vain enough to feel that 
some college-educated men have been educated aright. 
“a At any rate, they develop in a practical way. 
at 1 am reminded of a story of a man who had several 


nts boys and he had educated the first born in college and ; 


had made a lawyer of him, and the next boy he had 
educated in college and made a physician of him. His 
youngest boy was just going to college, and so he gave 
him some advice; he said: ‘John, you must remember 
that your mother has set her heart upon you. You 
are the youngest of the family. Frank became a law- 
yer, Charley became a doctor, and she has set her heart 
a- on you for being a minister, and you must comport 
yourself accordingly while you are in college, and you 
must remember that your parents want you to become 
ise a minister of the gospel;’’ and he said: ‘Father, I do 
ns not want to be a preacher unless I can be a hell of a 
preacher,” and so they made a lumberman out of him. 
if we were not qualified to be a lawyer or a doctor 
or a preacher, they made us lumbermen, and we have 
ck. s had about all that we could do to take care of the law- 
; yers and the preachers and the doctors, and we have 
PSS done our share. 
not We see evidences of a forest around us. It looks 
restful, and we feel, when we are tired and worn out, 
iews like going to the woods and resting. That is the mill- 
our man's nature, to feel that we are slaves to no sect; 
thier that we will take no private roads, but we look up to 
nature’s God, That is about all that we have now. 
Gentlemen, we have not in our present manner of 
fo in Managing our business any other resources except these 
itual ones. I hope, gentlemen, that we all have a 
itual resource. The talk this morning was along that 
®, and it was mighty good. 
. ‘OW, as to conservation, I believe that conservation 
's good for about all the ills that lumbermen are heirs 
t I believe it will cure all the ills that afflict the lum- 
ber body. I believe that if we would conserve, if we 
nount could legally conserve our timber resources that we 
which we ild be doing something of benefit to ourselves in this 
; are, £ aeration, and to all succeeding generations, and every 
s and cue says, “That is our duty.” They say it is the duty 
‘erent © Us individually to practice conservation, but it is a 
prob- me if we get together and agree upon a method of 
wood iservation; and that is the position we are in.. We 

‘ce told that we should conserve; we are told that we 
ould make no more lumber than the market requires; 
© are told that we should market and sell everything 
tions. 1 that tree when we cut that tree down, and yet we 

face ire not permitted to get together and agree on how this 
na ‘an be done economically.- And so I have said that I 
1 not vish some one would do it for us. 

I wish it were possible for the Nation to pass a law, 
uniform in all the States, that would make it a crime 
ertax tO leave any part of the tree in the woods that would 
niust make lumber good enough for a hog pen, a sidewalk, or 
- and ‘or Sheathing on a house, for boxes or for anything else, 
} ions and if it were made a criminal offenss, and if the very 
yy rest act of your finding the tops of trees iii the woods, scat- 
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tered throughout the forests, were regarded as prima 
facie evidence that you had violated the law by com- 
mitting waste, there should be some way of going to the 
penitentiary, or else making the price high enough so 
that you could afford to bring that log in. 

Now, if we can not get together and agree upon a 
method that is practical and economical and_ possible, 
some of our legislators and politicians ought to pass 
laws that would be so drastic that we could not escape 
saving our forests without going to the penitentiary. 
Now, that is not an overdrawn picture; it is an absolute 
fact. I think that we are committing a crime if we 
waste our trees and leave nothing for future generations. 


Tree-Planting Logic. 


We have been told that we should plant trees. We 
have found by observation, by examining the forests of 
foreign countries, that trees are planted and can be 
planted here at a profit, but not when we can buy trees 
already grown for half the amount that it will cost to 
grow them. Unless we can get for our stumpage some- 
thing near what it will cost to grow a poor substitute 
in a second-growth tree, we are not going to practice 
conservation; and as a wise old solon—he is not old— 
he may not be here; I do not see him; he was here this 
morning—I call him a wise old solon, but we used to 
call him the silver-tongued orator when he attended our 
conventions some years ago—he said once before a legis- 
lative committee that we never could conserve our for- 
ests until we made our forests worth conserving, and 
that is the truth. No man will plant a tree nor can he 
afford to plant a tree unless the product that grows is 
sufficient to pay the cost of planting and taking care of 
that product until it is ready for the market. 

I did not expect to make a speech. I am simply 
making a committee report. This association ought to 
practice conservation. There are a good many ways in 
which they are not doing it. We have here representa- 
tives from all classes of woods, and just now I came by 
a booth and noticed some hardwood flooring. I asked 
them, ‘“‘What is the shortest length you make?’ They 
told me 2 feet. I know that I am interested in a floor- 
ing property where the shortest length made is 1 foot, 
and we cut between the knots, and we sell it. I am 
— ocean ge peed _o B gies Bem much for our floor- 
ing down to oot in length as they are getting maki 
the length as short as 2 feet. J ” ediateaie 

Now, that will be an immense saving, if we can 
market those foot lengths at a profit. Of course they 
are end-matched, and the 1-foot piece goes in. I have 
shipped it to Washington. We have that lumber in as 
fine a home in Washington as there is in Washington. 
I shipped 110,000 feet and a large part of it was only a 
foot in length, the usual percentage. There is a saving, 
and then there is another way that saving can be ef- 
fected, and that is in widths and lengths. I believe, as 
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was stated by the gentleman from Madison, who spoke 
just before the close of the morning session, that it is 
thoroughly practical and really necessary that we should 
manufacture odd lengths and odd widths. I saw a white 
pine man from Pennsylvania, a large manufacturer and 
an honest member of Congress—because he is a lumber- 
man [applause]—and he gave me a statement of what he 
cut from one 16-foot log from a tree that he knew to be 
just 60 years old. He cut regardless of width, in order 
to get the most money out of that tree; he had five 
pieces 2 by 21, 16 feet long—280 feet; one piece 2 by 
14, 16; two pieces 2 by 13, 16; one piece 2 by 17, 16; one 
piece 2 by 4, 14; and of odd widths, sideboards, he had 
97 feet, or a total of 537 feet board measure, out of 
the butt log of a tree 60 years old, a white pine tree, 
and when you come to figure it up and see what you are 
saving by cutting odd lengths and odd widths it is 
worth your attention; it is economy, and we are com- 
mitting waste by throwing those odd widths out, by 
running our edger so that only widths of even numbers 
are obtained, and burning the balance. That is a crime. 
They do not do it in New England—they do not do it in 
Massachusetts nor in New Hampshire nor Maine, and 
we should not do it in the South nor in the West. 

We ought to be able to get together and agree upon 
a_ classification of lumber, widths, lengths and grades, 
although I noticed that a very important statement 
was made by the commissioner of corporations: he said 
it might be legal and proper for us to get together and 
agree upon grades and classifications of lumber, but it 
should be known that that is the first step toward 
organizing a trust. That is unfortunate, but of course 
suck a statement will not carry with it anything more 
than is embodied in the statement. There will never 
be any after-result in a statement like that, because 
every one knows that we have got to grade our prod- 
uct; that we have got so many grades in our product, 
and it is our duty to use them for the purposes required 
the same as we grade No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 corn, or 
No. 1 and No. 2 wheat or any other commodity grown. 

In regard to the committee on conservation I have a 
short statement to make. 


Woodman, Spare That Tree. 


A number of years ago a committee on conservation 
was appointed by the president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and I was made chairman 
of that committee. The salary of $100 a month allowed 
for that year I was authorized to turn over to the 
secretary of the conservation association, of which Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot was president, and it was so disposed 
of. Much good was done in the way of. publicity, which 
helped to give the people a better understanding as to 
the correct principles of lumbering and forestry. At 
that time we were censured for cutting down the trees. 
It was a hysteria that went over the country, and 


nothing was left in that hysteria except the seatiment 
of ‘‘Woodman, spare that tree!” It was wholly forgoten 
that it was necessary to cut commercial trees, to cut 
lumber for the market, to build cities, towns and homes 
for the people, but the lumberman was said to be a 
wasteful. man; he was destroying, cutting down, burn- 
ing and destroying; yet when we want to get together 
and agree upon a policy there is no way of getting 
together and so agreeing. Of course that will some 
time come, because it is absolutely necessary. 

As this annual meeting is usually only attended by 
the officers and delegates of the respective affiliated 
associations of white pine, yellow pine, cypress, red- 
wood, fir, hemlock and hardwood organizations it is 
difficult to secure a committee on conservation who can 
get together and prepare a plan-of practical coépera- 
tion in the practice of forest conservation that would 
be applicable to the various organizations representing 
the different woods under varying conditions. There- 
fore, your committee recommends that the subject of 
forest conservation be given free expression in discus- 
sion by all the delegates, and that at each annual meet- 
ing some recognized authority be invited to speak or to 
prepare a paper to be read in our meeting, and that the 
American Forestry Association of the United States be 
asked to recommend such a speaker for our next annual 
meeting 

Speaking of that, I want to call attention to what I 
think is our duty in the way of publicity. I do believe 
it is necessary that we should patronize our trade papers 
and help to make them better. I think that we should 
write ourselves in to the trade papers of the country. 
I think they are necessary for our education; the ex- 
change of ideas among ourselves should be published in 
the trade papers, for we all take the trade papers, but 
outside of the lumbermen they are not so widely taken. 
Here is a magazine—it is not known nor thought that 
I am going to speak in favor of this magazine—the 
American Forestry Magazine. I see them al] over the 
chairs. I hope every one will take one of them away 
with him. I have no financial nor social interest in it. 
This American Forestry Magazine is subscribed for by 
a great many outside of our organization; it has a large 
and increasing circulation. It is well illustrated and 
edited. In the April number I notice an article on 
“Wood Versus Some of Its Substitutes;’’ another article 
on “The Hardwood Forests of South America;’’ another 
on “Forestry on the Country Estate; “Planting and 
Seeding of Woodlots;” ‘Progress in British Columbia” 
etc. It is a progressive magazine, and as it is circulated 
by people outside of our organization it will carry with 
it an influence that we cannot get to the people through 
our trade papers. 

Also much good has been done by the Geographical 
Magazine, of which every one has seen a copy, and its 
circulation is growing and is self-sustaining and has 
built for itself a fine home in Washington. I feel that 
the lumbermen should help support this magazine, 
which is not published so much for lumbermen as it is 
in the way of an educational magazine for the home. 

If this report of mine is adopted it will carry with it 
the recommendations. I thank you, gentlemen. 

President Downman—Gentlemen, you have heard the 
report of Captain White, chairman of the committee on 
conservation. What are your wishes? 

[On motion, the report was adopted.] 


An Interpolation. 


After the adjournment of the afternoon session J. S. 
Pearson, traveling representative of the American For- 
estry Association, requested the insertion of the fol- 
lowing in the official proceedings: 


That he would like to say, on behalf of the American 
Forestry Association, in connection with the report 
made by Capt. J. B. White, chairman of the conserva- 
tion committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, that the American Forestry Association 
thanks him for the kind words spoken by him of the 
American Forestry Association and its work, and that he 
was very sorry that Mr. Ridsdale, the executive secretary 
of the American Forestry Association, was unable to be 
present and listen -to the remarks made by Captain 
White and extend personally his thanks to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Report of Railroad Committee. 


The next matter was the report of the chairman of 
the railroad committee, F. R. Pierce. He said: 


Preliminary to making this report the committee 
desires to acknowledge its debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Rhodes, ‘the secretary of this association, for his effi- 
cient service and assistance to this committee through- 
out the year. A large part of the work that has been 
done and all that has been accomplished has been due 
to his persistent following up of matters that could not 
be followed by the committee as a whole. 


Mr. Pierce thereupon read the report of the committee 
as follows: 


Your railroad committee has to report the considera- 
tion of a number of matters that have come before it 
during the last year, and which seemed to be such as 
could be properly handled by it, there being no doubt 
about the questions being of general interest to the lum- 
ber manufacturing fraternity. Mees ‘ 

Probably the most important proposition before this 
committee has been the application of the railroads for 
permission to put in a general advance in rates; this 
advance to be approximately 5 percent of the existing 
tariff. While the territory affected by the applications 
already considered by the confmission is limited to Cen- 
tral Freight Association and Trunk Line territories, still 
it is well understood that if the advance be granted the 
application of lines in other territories will be promptly 
pushed. With regard to this matter a vigorous and ex- 
haustive correspondence has been maintained—not only 
with the members of this committee (meetings of which 
are impractical on account of the widely scattered resi- 
dences of the members)—but also with prominent manu- 
facturers individually, and with the various associations 
through their secretaries. The committee has earnestly 
endeavored to discover exactly the attitude of our peo- 
ple on this important question. In his goings to and fro 
among the various member associations Mr. Rhodes has 
constantly endeavored to get the views of all with whom 
he has come in contact, and the best that can be said 
is that our people are not of one mind on this subject. 
There is no question but that we all feel the railroads 
should have an increased net revenue, but our minds 
are divided as to how this end is to be accomplished. 
A certain class of manufacturers, looking cnly at the 
probable effect of increased freight rates on the lumber 
business, is anxious that the roads should be granted 
the increased rates, and is inclined to close its eyes to 
the equities in the matter, provided the railroads are 
put in position to buy more lumber. These manufac- 
turers were satisfied to have lumber included among 
those items that should bear the advanced rate, feeling, 
no doubt, that they were not in position to recommend 
sauce for the other man’s goose without accepting it far 
their gander. On the other hand, a large percentage of 
manufacturers have felt that forest products were pay- 
ing their share, and in many instances more than their 
full share, of the transportation burden. And still an- 
other class felt that, despite the constant friendliness 
on its part, it had been the recipient of such extremely 
shabby treatment by the railroads that it could not do 
otherwise than oppose most vigorously any attempt 
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to advance the lumber it was interested. an inharmony that was recognized as a bodily trouble; 
and we have endeavored to treat all such matters as have 
come before us from this standpoint. 


In handling some of these matters 
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Report of Classification Committee. 
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His report was as follows: 
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I think the board of governors of this organizatioy or 
the executive committee should take up this subject anq 
see if they can not work out a plan whereby the 


join the box manufacturers in establishing an upt i. 
first-class traffic organization. You may say it j 0 
expensive, that you can not afford it, put 1 cent a 
thousand feet on lumber, in box shooks manufactiireq 
today, would give you twice as_ much lumber as voy 
now have use for. The box men, I know, would be : ore 
than willing to meet you half way on a proposition of 


this kind. 

In Memphis, where I have lived until recently, | id 
this same bee in my bonnet about a local traffic orga 
tion. They said it was impossible; that it was to: X- 
pensive, and they could not get it up. We first talk of 


LAs 


raising $4,000, of establishing a branch at Memphis, the 
Memphis Freight Bureau, to look after rates. They saiq 
they could not raise that much money. I kept hammering 
at them until they got busy, and this last year we ent 


$9,000 in our local traffic bureau, and had about $:,009 
surplus. You can raise $50,000 to maintain a first iss 
traffic organization to look after national traffic aff irs 


and if you do that you will make a better invest: ent 
than you have made in a long time. 
As far as the box case is concerned the work has 


only begun. We have got to go over the whole ground 
again, to get the case before the commission in the 
proper light and get a ruling that will cover al! the 
points at issue. There is no question in my mind and] 
do not think there is in the mind of any one who } 
studied this matter, that the fiber box container is t 
fit container for more than half of the goods ing 
manufactured and put into it today. That container has 
nothing on it to show the user that it is properly se.led: 
the papering and-so-forth are done according to ileg 
and regulations, and there is no way for the railroads to 
examine it. 

Kighty percent of all the freight delivered to ten als 


in this city or in another city is delivered between 2 
and 5 o’clock, and the railroads are expected to tell 
whether the fiber boxes or the strawboard boxes a fit 
containers. When we get the records from the railroads 
I am sure that they will show that the loss and damage 
are far greater in fiber and strawboard boxes than in 


any other kind of boxes. One reason is because the rules 
governing articles placed in wooden boxes specify that if 
the box is not substantially suitable for transport:tion 
the railroads have a right to refuse the shipment. With 
fiber and strawboard boxes they have no such a right, 
but they say if they come up to specifications they will 
take the same rate as articles in wood. If they do not 
come up to the specification they are subject to a penalty 
of 20 percent. With a wooden box they have the right 
to refuse the shipment entirely if it is not up to the 

specification of what they consider a safe container 
I am satisfied that we will eventually win our point in 
this fight. I do not believe there is any doubt about it 
at all, but we will not unless we have the moral support 
of the lumbermen and also your financial support, because 
7 wooden box manufacturers can not carry on this fight 
alone. 
« Employment of Traffic Manager. 


One of the other organizations employed a_ traffic 
manager at $10,000 a year, and in addition to that they 
figured that that organization is going to cost $30,000 or 
$40,000 a year. <As I understand it, there are fourteen 
concerns that are going to put up that $30,000 or £40,000 
to carry on that work of defeating the wooden box, 
Here we are with a big lumber and box industry, with 
thousands of members and millions of dollars invested 
and millions of feet of product shipped annually, and we 
think it is a reasonable tax to spend $40,000 or $50.000 
instead of $20,000 that we spent in the past year. I do 
not understand why men will stop and haggle over 
putting up a few dollars for a traffic organization to look 
after all matters of interest to them, and I think that 
they should also do something to protect the low grade 
product, when there is no reasonable outlet for the low 
grades. 

As Secretary Rhodes said this morning, the quantity of 
low grades is increasing constantly. In many sections 
we are cutting the second grade and lower grades. If we 
do not maintain some market for that lew grade product 
we will have a great deal more trouble than we are hav- 
ing today in marketing the upper grades. 

I do not know that there is anything further that I 
can say. I wanted to bring these matters to your atten- 
tion, and I feel that your organization could take some 
steps to assure the continuation of this fight and to 
protect your interests in regard to other market con- 
ditions. 





Address and Reports. 


At the request of President Downman, Mr. Gifford, 
traffic manager of the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, addressed the convention. 

On motion the report of the classification committee 
was ordered in the year book of the association. 

A. T. Gerrans, of Newbern, N. C., presented the 
report of the advertising committee. Mr. Gerrans 
spoke as follows: 





Members of the manufacturing lumber trade who have 
followed the earnest endeavors of the progressive element 
of our brotherhood to, in some way, rehabilitate and re- 
instate in the minds of the American public the real, 
honest facts about our product, have in our opinion 
come right now to the point where they must either chop 
wood or throw down the ax. When the ‘would be” 
campaign of national education on publicity methods was 
first started in this city in May, 1911, it did not take 
long to develop the astonishing fact that the lumbermen 
themselves had first to be educated, not only as to the 
desirability of following the advanced methods of the 
age for marketing all kinds of saleable services and 
goods, but that timber and its products were fit subjects 
for such an educational campaign, and that there were 
in this whole country thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands who really desired to know something honest and 
true about the growth and use of the trees that they had 
seen glimpses of since their infancy. We doubt if there 
is any trade in the world that contains a greater per- 
centage of high grade brains or develops more _ horse 
power of energy than the manufacturing lumber trade of 
the United States. The very nature and location of the 
millmanits business makes him aggressive, as he in turn 
has to instill into the labor that he works the courage 
and grit that it takes to get out logs in the woods and 
swamps in all kinds of weather. Hot or cold, rain or 
shine, the logs must come, as, of all the crimes on the 
sawmill calendar, to shut down is the greatest. Yet we 
see a meek and lowly bunch, afraid to call gh so 
their own, afraid of the United States Government, of the 
State government, of the Fire Prevention Bureau, o/ the 
seller of substitutes, of the railroads, yes, of their own 
shadows, on their own logging railroad, in the swam), on 
their lumber yard and sawmill; aggressive, wide awake, 
desirous of improvement in every way to produce cheaper 
and better lumber—but stoically admitting trade is bad, 
admitting that 25 percent of the box Bee is now 
irrevocably gone to fiber and paper; that steel and 
cement are eating into their hearts and pockets; that 
metal roofs, metal furniture—house, office and school— 
metal fence posts; metal building—trim and docrs— 
metal lath; metal wagon wheels; metal automobile and 
buggy bodies, ete., are being made, advertised, and sold 
to the millions, while we lumbermen sit by and see the 
other man pluck the frvit, peel it and graciously permit 
us to pick up the rind. Have we been dishonest as the 
United States Government says? Have we no faith i our 
timber? Are we ashamed to tell inquiring people ‘and 
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are bound to admit that the public are eager listen- 
how good our product is and what it is good for? 
re is all our aggressiveness gone? Shall we permit 
public to accept without question the innumerable 
eading statements made about us and our business, 
« of them absolute falschoods, and permit this public 
o are watching for our answer to draw the natural 
renee that we are guilty of the crimes laid to our 
‘or and logically so since we do not defend ourselves? 


Educational Advertising? 


\We are compelled to admit as business men the power 

money to obtain results. We know beyond all doubt 

't millions of dollars are spent in advertising, and in 

wing, aS we 4o, all kinds of advertising, we quietly 

alize that today practically all such advertising is 
long educational lines—the growth of the raw material, 
the story of the manufacture, the good qualities, dur- 
ability and comfort are described in plain straightfor- 
ward and artistic language, and this method is pursued by 
every business man in the United States. We leave it to 
vou. Has the advertising, as you have. seen it, been 
successful? Can not the lumberman tell the wonderful 
story of the forests and the beauties of our timber and 
the usefulness of its products as intelligently and as 
interestingly to the public as the telephone company can 
educate the same public to the use of their implements; 
as the National Biscuit Company can tell the story of 
eakes and crackers? 
We have, as all know, proven by the different in- 
lividual campaigns of the various associations that 
people can and do become interested, but these cam- 
paigns, wonderfully successful as they have been in 
their more or less nerrow scope, do not now and will 
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GEORGE K. SMITH. 


A negro once was sentenced to be hanged for murder. 
During his term in jail no statement could be gotten from 
him, nor would he talk even on the morning of the day 
set for his execution, The priest endeavored to gain his 
confidence on the way to the scaffold with no better 
result, but just as everything was ready for the bolt to 
be pulled that would shoot him into eternity he said 
slowly and emphatically: ‘‘Gentlemen, I’se be’n a bad, 
bad nigger, but I’se gwine to turn over a new leaf 
right now.” 

On motion the report was received and filed. 

Report of Credit Corporation. 

W. F. Biedermann, of St. Louis, Mo., superintendent 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration, submitted the report of that organization, as 
follows: 


The fiscal year of the Credit Corporation ending March 
31, 1914, showed the affairs in good condition. 

The work of this department ts becoming more valuable 
each year, and the increasing number of subscribers 
shows that the service is being appreciated. 

We closed our business year with the largest subscrip- 
tion list we have had and the indications for the current 
year are very encouraging. 

The revenue of the department showed an increase from 
every source of income over last year, a surplus was 
created, and it is expected that all indebtedness will be 
paid off this year. 


Secretary Rhodes announced that the recommenda 
tions of the Board of Governors of the association 
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er touch the great subject of wood and to a certain 


degree are more or less antagonistic to each other, but 
Wood vs. Substitutes for Wood” is a tale that must be 





battle that must be fought by a united army ot 
bermen of the United States and it can be done in 
no other way We must ali pull together, big and little, 
rong and weak, must all do what we can to furnish the 
iins, energy and what is equally necessary, the sinews 
war, the cash—not the promise of help, financial on 
therwise, but the fulfillment of the promise, and not 
sometime in the future, but now. 
Vhen we visit this magnificent exhibition in the 
Coliseum is there a lumberman in the audience who is not 


oud of it? Gentlemen, it took brains, energy and 
oney to plan and carry to a successtul issue our Forest 
Products Exposition. Will the lumbermen stop here, or 


e there any more brains, energy and money left to con- 
the good work? We heard only yesterday of the 


sale of a large amount of railroad material at a price 
nearly 50 percent less than the same. class of lumber 





s sold for a year ago. 
presume there is no danger of prosecution, or con- 
led persecution, from the Bureau of Corporations if 
‘simply refer to a lowering of prices and don't talk 
raising them. We don’t know the quantity sold, but 
the sake of argument we will say that 1,000,000 feeet 
was sold and that the average price was $10 less than 
tained last year (and some items we heard were 
nearly $16 ss). Then $10,000 has been irrevocably Jost 
one deal. This $10,000 would have paid 1 cent per 
uusand feet on each day’s cut of the average mill for 
ty years, and the 1 cent per thousand feet is all we 
to begin a campaign of forceful and _ intelligent 
ertising, coupled with an efficient follow-up depart- 
nt. We are more or less being taxed out of existence, 
ne States having as high as three separate taxes on the 
tree and its contents, and our assessors are much 
interested in the cutting down of the trees and the 
ection of the revenue and the immigration of settlers 
farmers to the cut-over lands than they are in the 
servation or reforestation movements. One is a live 
itical issue, the others a dream of the future. 


Wiping Out Good Prospects. 


‘ur great timber holders, buyers for a future market, 
| probably find taxation on the one hand and substitu- 
on the other wiping out the former prospect for a 
dd investment, together with the fact that nothing is 
ng done intelligently and in accordance with ac- 
«pted, uptodate methods, either to hold the old trade or 
siden the market and explore new fields. We ask, 
il not these large timber holders be forced to build 
S and begin to realize at once what they can and 
ther swell the enormous overproduction and thereby 
ther lower the average price per thousand feet? 
‘member that, notwithstanding one branch of the 
nited States government upbraids us for raising prices 
‘m 80 to 200 percent, another branch, presumably as re- 
Dle, shows a drop in the last seven years of $1.20 per 
susand feet, an average on all kinds of lumber of about 
+ percent—this, notwithstanding the well known fact 
t the value of standing timber has materially advanced 
ring the same period. ‘ 
In 1910 the United States Government Says the value 
ill lumber and timber products was $1,136,129,000. . The 
embers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa - 
on produced about 25 percent, or $289,032,250 worth. We 
'e asking the members of this association to contribute 
cash the sum of 1 cent for each thousand feet they 
»roduce, which we figure will amount to $12,000, for 
twelve months. This sum is sufficient to start a campaign 
under the banner ‘Wood vs. All Substitutes.” It has 
‘taken practically three years to prove these facts to our 
own fellow workers, but we believe that no one todhy 
doubts the vital necessity of such a.campaign of educa- 
“on and we therefore again recommend to this associa- 
tion that it now act before it is too late. 
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allow our members to attend this meeting. We were 
afraid, if we put the meeting place somewhere else or 
made the time different, that we would not have as good 
attendance at the meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association or the Forest Products Exposition, 
but by meeting here we can take in all three. That was 
our object. 

We are glad to affiliate with the National; we are loyal 
to the National, and we wish it all success. 





Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, R. S. Kellogg, Secretary, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


There is not much to say about our association, except 
that we are continuing the same general line of activity 
that we have pursued for several years. 

I have been quite a little surprised since I have been 
here this week to hear so many comments f | 
sources about difficulty in maintaining ass 
during the last year. We have not had any } 
in our territory. So far as our own association is con-, 
cerned we have never had a stronger association; we 
have never undertaken quite so many things, and I believe 
successfully, as we are doing at the present time, and 
we are spending more money this year upon association 
work than we have ever spent before, with, I believe 
the absolutely unanimous support of our membership. So 
we are not experiencing any difficulty along that line. 
All of us who come to the National association meetings 
generally learn something from the other fellows, to take 
home and get the benefit of it, and some of the best things 
that we do are things that we have accumulated from the 
experience of others; and for that reason I want to men- 
tion one thing that we are doing this year—that is, 
coéperating with those doing business in our own imme- 
diate localities. We are codperating very ciosely with 
the retail lumber dealers in Wisconsin in the maintenance 
of our home markets. With a great many of us in various 
regions of the United States, our home markets are be- 
coming more and more important in taking care of the 
output of mills, and it is increasingly so in Wiseonsin, 
where building is going on very rapidly. It was men- 
tioned here this morning that there were 30,000 silos 
built in the central part of the United States last year. 
To complete that statement, I will say that over 8,000 
were built in Wisconsin alone. That gives a little indica- 
tion of the rate of development in Wisconsin, taking place 
in the central and the northern part of the State, where 
the cutover land is coming pretty rapidly into develop- 
ment. So we are working along the linc of maintaining 
our home markets, largely for hemlock, because some 
of our other products can go elsewhere in the United 
States and we are doing it in this‘way: We are sending 
to the farmers in that State a book of building plans, 
which is full of good information and which carries 
only a minimum amount of advertising. It has enough 
good information in it, so that we believe that the 
farmer puts it upon his shelf alongside of his Sears- 
Roebuck catalogue and re ‘s to it from time to time. 
We have received, from the first of November until along 
early in April, over 1,100 direct requests from farmers 
throughout Wisconsin for that book in answer to small 
advertisements inserted in one newspaper, and many of 
them have told us what they intend to build this year— 
a granary, a house, barns or sheds, or something se— 
and in every instance we have sent to the retail associa- 
tion’s secretary the name of the farmer and the infor- 
mation that he gives us, that he intends to build such 
and such a thing, and the information is sent to the 
nearest reliable lumber dealer in that market, and it 
goes to him as information from the result of the adver- 
tising of our product, and the retailer is pretty thankful 
to get the information in that way, and he goes out for 
the business I simply throw that out as a hint, some- 
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would be embraced in the resolutions reported by the 
committee on resolutions. 


Reports from Affiliated Bodies. 

President Downman then called for reports from the 
various affiliated associations. In response to this re 
quest the following reports were presented by the gen- 
tlemen named: 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mil! Asscciation, F. E. Waymer, 
President, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Our association is away over on the southeastern 
corner of this country. We are a small association, 
covering two States, and a small part of Alabama. We 
are maintaining our organization very well, which is a 
hard matter, and we are keeping up ipterest, although it 
is difficult to do that in times like these. 

We meet once a month regularly and have become 
honest enough so that our members talk to one another 
about things really in the family, and discuss things that 
are common tec their interests, 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, J. C. 

Knox, Secretary, Cadillac, Michigan. 

The Michigan, Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has about seventy members, manufacturers of hardwood 
and hemlock in Michigan entirely. We have in the last 
year manufactured about 750,000,000 feet, 450,000,000 feet 
of which was hardwood. We meet quarterly. Interest in 
association work is good. We are boosters all the time. 
We had a meeting today. We usually meet in. Detroit. 
We had a meeting today at the Auditorium, in order to 





Association ers’ Association. 


thing that you may find useful in your own territory 
Of course we don’t expect you to come to Wisconsin and 
try that game on our side of the fence, but try it in 
your own locality. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, H. S. Childs, 
Secretary, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 1913 
cut about 1,185,000,000 feet of lumber and shipped 1,400,- 
000,000 feet, a decrease in production of 300,000,000 feet 
compared with 1912, while the shipments were about the 
same as in the preceding year. 

Prices for our products have not been high ard have 
fluctuated but little compared with those of other lumber 
producing sections of the country. : ; 

Our membership consists of twenty-one companies, five 
less than last year, while it is not quite half as great as 
it was five years ago. However, the capacity of modern 
sawmills, as a rule, is greater than old mills and as ours 
are mostly modern, our total cut has not diminished in 
proportion to the decrease in our membership. 

Our association has endeavored to keep abreast with 
the progress of the times, both in local association work 
and in connection with our afliliation with the National 
association. We have accomplished no startling achieve 
ments in the last year, although we have been con- 
fronted with radical changes in local freight rates that 
have required considerable attention. 

There are so many questions constantly arising that 
are so broad in scope and require examination from so 
many different angles; that a local observation is not 
sufficient for a comprehensive analysis and adjustment, 
and the fact that we can refer such questions to com- 
mittees of the National association, which can chooge 
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the members of these committees from many different 
parts of the country and obtain able and experienced 
men who are broad minded enough to see and consider 
each other’s views and counsel and direct for the interests 
of all in matters referred to them, is an advantage that 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association greatly 
appreciates. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, George E. 
Watson, Secretary, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


We have felt that if we held our own during the last 
year we would be doing good work, and I believe 
I can safely report that cypress has held its own and 
that our association work has held its own in nearly all 
parts. We are merely running along until general con- 
ditions become better, and I believe that our association 
work will then branch out even farther than it has gone 
in the past. 


West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Thorpe 
Babcock, Secretary, Tacoma, Wash. 


Mr. President, I would like to know if there is any- 
thing premeditated in my following George Washington. 
{Laughter.] It seems to me that for a week or more 
all that I have done was to try to beat George Wash- 
ington in this advertising campaign. He put up an 
electric sign, and we had to spend $100 for a sign read- 
ing, “Come up and examine Douglas fir.’”” He put up a 


sign, “‘Come in and look.’”” I put up a sign, ‘‘Come in 
and look up.” [Laughter.] 

And so it has been in our association work. I am glad 
to say that we on the coast saw what _ cypress 
manufacturers were doing and are not afraid to 
admit that we are following them. I only hope the 


day will come when they will come into our meet- 
ing and admit that they are following us. It is difficult 
to stand here and tell you what our association has 
done. If any one can conceive for one minute the 
problem of starting an advertising campaign and getting 
the money to carry it on in the face of times and con- 
ditions that are confronting us now on the west coast, 
they may have some idea of what our work has been. 
Our people do not come to the meetings. We have 
with us today two manufacturers from the Coast. I 
can’t carry this message every time from the West 
Coast; Major Briggs can’t carry it, though he is not 
here this time, and is absent for the first time in years. 
Our association is so large that we can’t get all the 
people to come in here. The hardest task that we had 
was advertising amongst the manufacturers. We had to 
get the money first in order to carry on the advertis- 
ing; and we had to advertise in order to get the money 
{laughter.] But that is one thing, it seems to me, that 
all the associations have got to do, to wake up and 
enter the advertising game, whether magazine advertis- 
ing or advertising amongst the retail dealers, as Mr. 
Kellogg and some of the other associations say they are 
doing. It is just as necessary as any of the other work 
of the association. We have employed technical en- 
gineers and others, but this matter of advertising is one 
thing that stands out above all other matters. 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Smith, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


We have not quite as encouraging a report 
had last year. We have about held our own in the 
manufacturing and disposing of our products. The out- 
look at the moment is not as encouraging as we would 
like to see it for the next ninety days. We are, in a 
way, marking time, in a certain regard, waiting to see 
just what the Christmas package that was given to us 
on Christmas Eve, last, is going to amount to when it 
is finally opened up, and until that time we shall con- 
tinue to mark time, and we hope to hold all of our 
members in the ranks and be ready to go forward with 
active work when we know exactly when and how we 
may g0. 


George K. 


as we 


Report of Redwood Association. 


President Downman. Gentlemen, we have with us this 
afternoon a representative of the Redwood Association 
The Redwood Association is not actively affiliated with 
us, but has made a very handsome exhibit in our Forest 
Products Exposition. I would like to hear from Mr. 
Severance as to the work his association is doing on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Mr. Severance. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 


While not a member of this association I am perfectly 
frank to say that I do not feel like a fish out of water. 
When Mr. Rhodes made his trip to the Pacific Coast 
last year, he came, as far as we were concerned, with 
two purposes: One was primarily to induce us to enter 
into this Forest Products Exposition, and secondly, to 
affiliate with the National association. Those of you 
who are not familiar with the size and distances on the 
Pacific Coast can hardly realize the difficulty that we 
have in bringing our members together. We did, how- 
ever, succeed in inducing enough to join in the exposi- 
tion, but unfortunately not enough to join the National 
association: but I feel safe in saying that after the 
wonderful effect of this exposition upon this country 
at large and upon the Pacific Coast, in particular, there 
will be no difficulty whatever in the requisite number of 
redwood mill owners affiliating with the National asso- 
ciation. 

As far as the purpose of our organization is con- 
cerned, it is very difficult to say just what is going on. 
We have three organizations out there. One is the Red- 
wood Export Company, which is an association of all 
the mills doing a foreign and off-shore business, a very 
large percentage of the business of the countries of 
Australia, China, India, both coasts of Africa and South 
America. We have what has been known heretofore as 
the Redwood Mill Owners’ Association, which is an 
association of those composing the Redwood Export 
Company and a company on the outside. There is no 
president or secretary of the Redwood Mill Owners’ 
Association; in addition to which we have what is also 
known as the California Redwood Association, of which 
there is no president or secretary, so you see that I am 
here in an absolutely receptive mood, and I hope that 
ne concrete will be the result of my visit to the 
east. 


As far as _ the wood is concerned, a few of us got 
together and realized that we, like all other woods, 
must do something to increase the demand for our 
product. We realized out there, as fully as you do 
here, that it is absolutely essential not only for the 
redwood men to stop knocking each other, but for the 
redwood men to stop knocking every other kind of wood, 
and that it is necessary for other kinds of wood to stop 
knocking the redwood and to stop knocking each other, 
and get together and wage a campaign against wood 
substitutes. And I hope it will be the outcome of this 
meetings that a national campaign of advertising, con- 
tributed to by the members of the association in pro- 
portion to their cuts, will be inaugurated and go forward 
until the demands for the national products of the 
forests are what they should be. 


North Carolina Pine Association, W. B. Roper, Secre- 
tary. 


The North Carolina Pine Association is still alive and 
kicking, notwithstanding the conditions of the trade. 
When I came here today I was met by one of the sales 
managers of a large concern who asked me if it was as 
blue down there as it is here. I told him I didn’t know 


whether it was as blue as that, but it was not as blue 





with us. We kiln dry our lumber, and we don’t have 
any “blue.” A 

During the last year the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation has been looking forward to this Forest Products 
Exposition with a great deal of interest. We have been 
working shoulder to shoulder with the managers of the 
National association and with the other associations to 
make this a success, and from all that I have seen 
here today I believe that it is a success. I think the 
attendance will continue to grow. Our own association 
looks forward to the show in New York for much larger 
results than we have obtained here in Chicago, and we 
are going to have a larger attendance there. We are 
in hearty sympathy with the objects aimed at, not only 
by this association but by the National association, and 
we feel in hearty sympathy with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by our friend who has just spoken about a 
universal advertising campaign. We have had some 
experience in entering upon a similar campaign. 


Report of the Gum Association. 


President Downman. We have with us, gentlemen, a 
representative of another association that is new in the 
field, Mr. John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. I would be glad to hear from 
Mr. Pritchard. 


Mr. Pritchard. Mr. President and Gentlemen: I did 
not know until about two minutes ago that the secre- 
tary of the Gum Manufacturers’ Association would be 
expected to make any remarks at your meeting at this 
time. The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
an infant in the association line, and I presume that 
our age is such that we could not expect to make ap- 
plication for membership in this association. 

President Downman. You are never too small. 


Mr. Pritchard. Perhaps the time may come when we 
may feel strong enough and old enough and big enough 
to get in as a member of this association. 


The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
organized primarily for the purpose of exploiting the 
beauty, usefulness and adabtability of gum wood for 
interior trim, in the manufacture of furniture and in a 
great many other lines. Since the organization we have 
been very busy getting started with our work. The 
results so far from our advertising campaign have been 
most gratifying and all of our members are very 
enthusiastic as to the outcome of the purposes and 
objects of the association. 

Not having expected to be called upon, I am not 
prepared to make a speech to you. I did not know the 
line of reports that you expected from your members. 





W. B. ROPER, OF NORFOLK, VA.; 
Secretary North Carolina Pine Association. 


I only heard one. I therefore wish to thank you for 
remembering our association and for the honor of being 
called upon by you and given an opportunity to say 
something about our association. I think that we are 
all very proud of the fact that the lumbermen have got 
together in such a grand exposition as we have here. 
I think that nothing like it has ever been produced in any 
other line of industry, and I believe, from remarks that 
we all hear from visitors, that the Forest Products 
Exposition will go down in history as one of the greatest 
expositions that any industrial line ever put on. 


R. A. Long, of Kansas City, then made a few re- 
marks concerning the ‘‘get together’’ feature of the 
meeting, after which an adjournment was taken until 
10:30 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The session Wedesday morning was given up to the 
discussion of the general problem of lumber merchan- 
dising. The first paper was read by M. B. Nelson, who 
discussed the subject from the standpoint of the sales 
manager : 


Lumber Merchandising from Standpoint of } 


Salesman. 


The subject on which I have been asked to address 
you is one which, no doubt, all of you, like myself, know 
something about in a general way, but when it comes 
to passing upon the true merits of the substitutes, or 
how to combat the infringement upon the interest of the 
lumbermen, possibly few, if any of us, have given it 
enough consideration even to solve the problem in our 
own minds, to say nothing of the action necessary to 
make our ideas effective. 

There is so much to be said on the subject that I can 
only dwell upon the surface, so to speak, as time will 
not permit of m¥ going into details. 

We have made improvements in the methods of logging 
and manufacturing, but little or no advancement or im- 
provement in merchandising or in promoting the use of 
our product. Practically the only change is, the manu- 
facturers are selling more lumber direct to the retailer, 
and have added some expense by increasing the number 
of salesmen. We have given scarcely any thought to the 
real merits of our product. We have little or no data, 
intelligently compiled, to pass out to the public sub- 
stantiating our claims as to the merits of wood products. 
The cypress manufacturers, during the last year or two, 
have done more than any other wood manufacturers in 
this direction. How many lumbermen can go before the 
aes today and defend the merits of their product? 

e have given but little consideration to what the buyer 


— 


does with the lumber after the sales are made and the 
contracts completed; we have given but little attention 
at the time of making the sales to whether the 
buyer was buying a quality of lumber best adapted for 
the purpose intended. The thought, apparently, has 


to make the most profit we could out of the order. nd 
in many cases, if the manufacturer has found that ihe 
buyer would accept a quality of lumber inferior to what 
his order called for the lowest acceptable grade or q):,|- 


ity has been shipped, regardless of whether or no: jit 
would answer the purpose. As a result, a qualit: of 
lumber has often been used for purposes for whi 


, it 
was unfit, and because of this abuse the use of lum jer 
has been condemned. 

Many of our troubles are due to the methods of sume 


wholesale lumbermen who have no. interest in tim or, 
and the success of whose business is measured wi. jjiy 
by the profit as between the purchase price to the mi ),\u- 
facturer and the selling price to the retailer or consu: er, 
Competition, and the lack of knowledge of the user of 
lumber have caused such wholesalers as this to sell one 
grade to the buyer and buy a lower grade from the 
manufacturer, and take their chances on having the ; ur- 
chased grade accepted. Many methods are resorted in 
accomplishing this end, some of which have been is. 
honest. As a result, the use of lumber, for many jur- 
poses, is suffering, and it is giving the substitutes gre.iter 
opportunity for their introduction. 

I believe the manufacturers should give more attention, 


first, to seeing that the architectural engineers and u-erg 
of lumber throughout the country are better educate: ag 
to the true merits of each wood species in such a tmiin- 


ner as will cause them to use the quality or grad. of 
lumber best adapted for the purpose intended; second, 
when the orders are placed, see that the manufacture: or 
wholesaler furnishes the grade and quality of lumber 
called for on the order. Heretofore, our associations hive 
devoted their energies more in protecting the manui‘ac- 
turer against unjust claims, leaving it to the buyer and 
consumer to protect themselves. I think it is jus! ag 
much to our interest for the associations to see that 
the buyer and consumer of lumber get what they buy. 


Encroachment of Substitutes. 

Years ago, when stumpage was not worth anytiing, 
and lumber so cheap, the substitutes had little or no 
chance to enter into competition, but now that the for. 
ests are being depleted and the price of stumpage has 
advanced, there is greater opportunity for their en- 
croachment, and the manufacturers of substitutes are 
taking advantage of it. Having had to create a market 
for their product they have educated themselves along 
lines in which we lumbermen are deficient. Lumber 
having been used so long we have taken it for granted 
that the people know all about its uses, quality and clas- 
sification, and, hence, have not considered it necessary 
to spend any energy trying to educate them. But the 
inroads made by the substitutes in the last few years is 
causing us to realize the seriousness of the situation. I 
do not wish to take up your time enumerating all the 
changes that have come about, because no doubt, you are 
familiar with the many uses lumber has enjoyed that 
have been displaced by substitutes. About the only ar- 
ticles which seem to enjoy immunity are sounding boards 
in pianos, axe handles and ox yokes. 

The array of arguments being put forth by the sub- 
stitutes would cause a Shakespeare or Webster to turn 
green with envy. In some cases there is merit, but 
many of their contentions are not substantiated by facts. 
And while false contentions being made by them at 
present may react against them later on, it is hurting 
the lumber business now, and many of us will not be 
interested in what happens later, because our stumpage 
will have been used up. 

How to overcome all of these difficulties and prevent 
the substitutes from imposing further upon us is a prob- 
lem too difficult for me to solve; but I believe, if the 
different associations, and manufacturers who are not 
members of any associations, would appoint a number of 
committees and rally to their support, call upon our 
neighbors who never attend any meetings, get them in- 
terested and working with us in some direction and at- 
tending meetings, hearing the reports of what other com- 
mittees are doing, we would soon educate ourselves and 
work up enough enthusiasm to overcome our troubles. 

Nature has favored the lumbermen in many ways. The 
depleting of the timber supply gives a natural advantage 
that practically no other industry in the world has. But 
this advantage has caused us to overlook the importance 
of promoting our own product, which has given the sub- 
stitutes the advantage, they having had to create a 
market for their product. 


A Matter of Codperation. 

I figure the greatest good can be accomplished through 
the codperation of all wood manufacturers, because, in 
the end, our interest is largely the same. It is difficult 
to increase the consumption of one wood without inter- 
fering with or decreasing the consumption of another; 
and the increase in the consumption of one wood at the 
expense of another will eventually react against wood 
products as a whole. For instance, the yellow pine man- 
ufacturers could reduce their prices and increase the 
consumption of their produce so long as the other woods 
would keep up their prices. But to do this would cause 
the manufacturers of competing woods to pile up stock, 
and unless the natural conditions of the country would 
bring about an increased demand for lumber, the com- 
peting woods would eventually lower their prices to meet 
the situation, and the yellow pine manufacturers would 
— their territory no greater, but the price re- 

uced. 

There are, however, many conditions and problems con- 
cerning the consumption of each wood species that re- 
quiré special treatment, and i should like to urge that 
each lumber association or manufacturer interested in 
any wood species appoint committees and devise means 
to protect our industry from infringement by the substi- 
tutes, and promote an increased demand in every di- 
rection, not at the expense or sacrifice of some other 
wood now being used, but in some new direction. _ 

I should like to urge the appointment of a national 
bureau for the purpose of making scientific research in 
any direction which may be for the general benefit of all 
wood producers, and let the committees. of the different 
associations, working on problems which affect all wood 
species, codperate with the national bureau so as to avoid 
friction as between the different wood species, and try 
to work together with as little conflict as possible. | 

his bureau should work through and in connection 
with the laboratory at Madison, and all other scientific 
research laboratories and schools throughout the entire 
world. The Government has established a laboratory at 
Madison and has invited us to aid and codperate with 
them, but so far as I can learn we are not giving it an 
opportunity to be of any benefit to us. 

The retailer, not being interested in stumpage, is nat- 
urally not so much interested in the future use of lum- 
ber as the manufacturer. It makes little difference to 
him whether he sells lumber or substitutes. Of course, 
if the substitutes are something he can not well handle, 
he will devote more energy toward promoting the use 
of lumber. 

The silo businers has proved to us how our lumber 
merchants compare with those in other lines of industry 
in promoting their product in some new direction. Most 
of the silos are being constructed of wood, yet, I «are 
say, 95 percent of the wood silos constructed to date 
have been sold by silo manufacturers direct to the con- 
sumer through some one other than a lumber dealer, 
although the dealers in most cases have been given (irst 
chance and urged to go after the business. 

So we can not rely too much upon the retailer to pro- 
mote the consumption of our product. However, we can 
not afford to overlook the fact that our interest can best 
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be promoted through the retail lumber merchant; our 
-ccess in promoting and protecting our interest lies in 
“doucating him, getting him out of the rut and seeing if 
;> ean not be made as efficient in merchandising as 
those in other industries. He is on the ground and 

ould be best qualified to cope with whatever con- 
tingencies may arise. 

“fhere are tnany difficulties that can be overcome if 
the manufacturers will coéperate more with the retailer, 
and through him amend their grading rules and classifi- 
itions ina manner to meet the public demands. ‘The 
manufacturers have been too independent in formulating 
their grades and classifications; in many cases they have 
heen too one-sided, too little consideration has been 
sean the requirements of the buyer or consumer, who, 

the end, must be satisfied if the lumber is to be con- 
sumed. The retailer comes into direct contact with the 
consumer, the manufacturer does not. The retailer 
should, therefore, be solicited and his ideas given con- 
sideration when formulating our grading rules and clas- 
sifications. I do not mean by this that he should dic- 
ocatmut the demands of the buying public should be 
duly considered. This is more necessary under present 
conditions than it has been in the past. : 

Many of the retailers are going to oppose, for various 
reasons, some of the plans we May suggest, and it will 
doubtless be necessary to make experiments in different 
directions to find out just what course is best to pursue. 
All of this work should be looked after by committees 
appointed by the individual lumber associations and 
manufacturers of different wood species. The lumber 
salesmen throughout the country should be schooled 
along different lines. Instead of plodding along taking 
orders offered them here and there, they should be in- 
structed to educate the retailer in a way to produce 
better results; they should report to the different bu- 
reaus which may be established any new construction 
of any nature in which wood could be used; and there 
should be a system of following up matters of this kind 
n the same manner as the substitutes. 

I think the lumber associations depend too much upon 
their secretaries, and one or two other officers, to do all 
the work; and the few who are appointed on the differ- 

nt committees accept the appointments merely as a 
natter of courtesy and really make no effort to perform 
the obligations entailed. I have no definite plan by 
which to overcome our present difficulties, except that 
verybody interested in stumpage meet to discuss the 
necessity of promoting and protecting our interest. If 
that is done, I am satisfied it will not be long until we 
will be organized and accomplishing results. 


Depend Too Much Upon Secretaries. 


Stumpage holders, who are not manufacturers, are not 
spending anything toward promoting the use of wood 
products, although they are just as vitally interested as 
the manufacturer who is cutting up his timber at this 
time; in fact, more so, because interest is piling up on 
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his holdings, and unless something is done to stop the 
inroads being made by the substitutes the chances are 
he will never realize cost out of his timber. 

I think we have made a mistake in advertising how 
rapidly the forests are being depleted, as it has given 
to the manufacturer of substitutes and the public the 
A aaa that lumber is scarce and, therefore high 
priced, 

It seems to be the object of the present selling or- 
ganizations to try to get a few cents more for their 
product than their neighbors, and if this is done they 
seem to be content, neering that end of their business 
is being properly handled. n most cases the one hav- 
ing the largest selling force and spending the most 
money to beat the other fellow to the business, or beat 
him out of it, is considered the most successful in the 
selling department, although he creates nothing, does 
not increase the consumption of lumber one foot, and 
knows when he is taking the business that, sooner or 
later, the other fellow will either increase his_ selling 
force to get the business, or will cut his price sufficiently 
low to force it his way. So in our seling methods, in- 
stead of increasing our efficiency, benefiting ourselves 
and the world in general, we are adding to the cost of 
lumber. What lumberman here today has caused an in- 
crease in the consumption of lumber in any direction, 
or what lumberman do you know of who, in the last 
twenty-five years has caused any increase in the con- 
sumption? Only a few years ago had any one suggested 
to the lumberman the use of wood blocks for pavement 

would have been given little consideration; but some- 
‘ne, not interested in timber, introduced creosoted wood 
paving blocks and proved to the world that they are 
the best pavement on earth. Today we know it. As a 
result, their use has increased all over the world. The 
consumption of this item alone means more profit to the 
lumber manufacturer of all woods than the profits re- 
sulting in trying to advance the market price through 
iifferent sales methods in force during the last ten 
vears, 

_ Just think how much more lumber could be consumed 
ii some one should devise a cheap process of treating 
‘umber so as to make it fireproof. Is it unreasonable 
to suppose this can be done? The accomplishing of this 
looks easier to me than the thousands of other things 
that have been accomplished. The great trouble, in my 
opinion, is, we have never given it enough thought or 
consideration. If the lumbermen—and especially those 
interested in timber—do not put forth any effort in this 
direction, who can we expect will do it? And this is 
only one means of increasing the use of lumber; there 
are many others. 

_, The world today is not using half the lumber it could 
if every one were to use all the lumber actually needed, 





based upon the present plane of our civilization. We 
can not produce ideal conditions, but we can overcome 
many of our present obstacles and put our business 
on a better paying basis, and at the same time benefit 
the world as a whole in doing so, if we will only de- 
vote our energies in that direction. 


H. 8S. Graves, chief forester of the Forest Service, 
was then introduced and spoke a word of greeting to 
the convention. He announced that his main address 
would be made before the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce at the noon luncheon, apparently assuming that 
arrangements had been made for those present to be at 
that luncheon in a body. This, however, had not been 
the case and it was later announced that Mr. Graves 
would address the association at the beginning of this 
afternoon’s session. 

Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., was then announced and discussed the 
merchandising of lumber from the standpoint of a yard 
wholesaler and retailer. Mr. Seidel had a written 
paper, but his turn of thought ran with equal facility 
either on or off the track that had been provided in 
advance, and, as he cleverly remarked, some of the 
best things he says are not the things that he has 
written in advance. Mr. Seidel explained that he spoke 
from the standpoint of a wholesaler who carries an 
adequate yard stock rather than of one who acts as 
sales representative for mills not having an organized 
sales department of their own. He continued: 


From the Standpoint of the Yard Wholesaler 
and City Retailer. 


I must refer before I start to some of the good things of 
yesterday. We heard yesterday a classic on the subject 
“The Man of It.” That means yourself, your individuality ; 
and then comes the charity side of us, and we have as big 
hearted men as in any other industry. Then came Mr. Long 
and talked about enthusiasm, and there you have all the 
essentials. Without enthusiasm there is no business. If 
you are not enthusiastic about your business you ought to 
get out of it. That is the trouble about some of us—we get 
blue and discouraged. I do myself sometimes, but I kick 
myself and climb out again. it seemed to me as though 
Mr, Long had been talking to Mr. Nelson right after he 
had been looking over the reports from the mill the first 
of the month and had been endeavoring to cheer him up and 
may have told him there was a chance of making me some 
sales. There are some who say that I buy cheap, but 
that doesn’t do me any good, because I sell cheap too. The 
highest prices you ever charged me were in the years 
when I made some money. 

The theoretical part of it we have all heard about. The 
trouble is with the practical side of it. It is like hearing 
two men talk on a train and one says, “They are going 
to have the primaries tomorrow,” and the other responds, 
“I do hope that they get good men for candidates.’ Then 
tomorrow comes and they don’t either of them go to vote 
at the primaries. We come here and talk about what we 
ought to do and then we go home and don’t do it. 

Whenever I try to write an article it is hard work, and 
all I write about are little incidents that have come up 
and which I notice and try to apply them in my own busi- 
ness and then I try to pass them along. That is what you 
all ought to do. I am not a school teacher and yet I want 
to tell you what I believe. : 

Now that I am up here I see this row of secretaries 
representing the retail associations, and which way shall I 
jump in what I say? Well, you just want the truth, don’t 
you? I don’t know whether I will be friendly to one side 
or the other. I am going to say what I believe to be right. 

Mr. Seidel here told a story of a man who went to 
a hospital suffering from what it was suspected was 
appendicitis but until a diagnosis could be made the 
doctor prescribed a certain treatment for him, which 
was put down on the sheet. The patient got this 
treatment every time a new nurse came on duty until 
by night he was suffering somewhat from an over-treat- 
ment. He was able, however, to crawl out of bed and 
lock the room door and soon heard a knock upon it. 
‘«Who is there?’’ he asked. A voice responded, ‘‘I am 
the nurse just coming on duty and want to come in.”’ 
‘<Friend or enemy?’’ he asked. 

We meet here today on a momentous occasion. We have 
come from every corner of this country to visit what 
might well be termed the most gigantic united undertaking 
ever attempted in an effort to present lumber to an assem- 
blage. Those able to come will be the gainers by having 
actually seen this wonderful presentation of forest products. 
Those who, for one reason or another, will be unable to 
view this exposition, will, however, have the benefit of a 
vivid picture of the show placed before them by means of 
the modern educational way of the press. I do not know 
what your hopes were as to attendance: I trust the num- 
ber is up to expectations—but whether it is or not the con- 
centrative effort made to do things, the get-together idea, 
the thought of the planning committees, the broad lines 
of endeavor, the objects, the motives, the hope of accom- 
plishment, the awakening of an interest among lumbermen 
as to the duty we owe ourselves, our brother, our customer, 
and our business, will be a force, when carried away by 
those who have attended, that will not only be enduring but 
will be a developing proposition to be reckoned with in 
the future. 

Mr. Seidel at this point interpolated a suggestion to 
the management of the Forest Products Exposition. 
He said Chicago was a large lumber consuming market 
and all the manufacturers are passing out literature 
there to carpenters and consumers. He estimated there 
are about 21,000 carpenters in Chicago and all kinds 
of small lumber yards supplying them. He suggested 
the giving of a dinner to the lumber yard people in 
Chicago, passing out complimentary tickets and asking 
them to get busy with all of their customers in order to 
get them out to see the show. 

Merchandising a National Issue. 

This body, The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was no doubt organized for purposes of “Better days 
ahead” in conducting the lumber business. I do not know 
what thought you have given in your deliberations to mer- 
chandising as a general proposition. I very much fear 
that that policy of merchandising current with the most 
progressive ideas in other lines of manufacture has not re- 
ceived the attention on your part it deserves. But that cen- 
sure is merited bv all the branches of the lumber business 
—mill interests, wholesaler and retailer. 

Merchandising a Progressive Art. 

We have been lacking in the art of so merchandising 
as to continue being an atte force to those who were 
our best customers, and are failing as well to sufficiently 
interest those to whom future devolopments may make us 
one. We are dealing in “lumber,” the article that helped 
civilization to populate the new world; “lumber” that was 
as available as it was useful; “lumber” that was as work- 
able and bent itself to the effort of an ordinary workman 





as well as it did to the effort of a skilled mechanic; “lum 
ber,” an article that in its varieties was boundless and adapt 
able to all kinds of uses in the localities where it grew. 


Lumber Merchandising Itself. 

byes oe lumber merchandised itself, it did not need 
much advertising. it almost sold itself. The methods of 
merchandising today are, therefore, based more upon what 
was than what should be—and the advertising of lumber, 
while of utmost importance, is secondary to the funda- 
mentals of merchandising—the subject assigned to me for 
today. 

Lumber Merchandising from the Wholesaler’s Standpoint. 

In discussing the merchandising of lumber I do so from 
the standpoint of a wholesaler with a yard to back me up, 
and also from the standpoint of a retailer distributing in 
a large city. Let us, therefore, first consider the changes 
in location of forest supply; then the change in local de- 
mand; the character of a city’s lumber demand and its 
changes, as compared with that of town or village. We 
can then see where the substitutes propagate and why they 
succeed. We must be awake to the transformation from 
a developing community to one of permanence as it takes 
place all over the United States, and under this head would 
come building construction, railroad work, street work, 
bridges, etc. 

The hardest thing we have to do is to lay out new lines 
for the business, to change to new ideas. I did some things 
last year that are going to harm me for five years that I 
thought were the right things to do at the time. The 
hardest thing we have to do is to readjust our business to 
the changing of conditions that is constantly taking place. 


Weighing the Factors to Keep Us Going. 

When we weigh all of these factors, we can not do other- 
wise than reflect on what is necessary to keep “our busi- 
ness’ a business, Let us consider the former manufacturer 
of a time when smaller mills that were sawing wood were 
one of the mainstays of a community, and for the pur- 
poses of illustration take the Mississippi River as a basis of 
argument. All the way from Minneapolis down to St. Louis 
were sawmill after sawmill, sawing for local use and near-by 
territory. 

Civic Pride in Home Institutions. 


Did you ever stop to consider the local pride that at- 
taches itself to boosting the product of a “home” manufac- 
turing plant—would not the employees as well as the de- 
pendents act as boosters? Do you also appreciate the in- 
fluence in his community of the proprietor and his work- 
ing force, now manufacturing the wood competitors, a force 
that the sawmill wielded? Do you not believe his employees 
are tooting their horns about their products? Would you 
expect an employee of a wall board factory to use a wood 
ceiling, or an asphalt shingle maker to buy wooden shingles? 
Think about this and then let me get back to the old mill- 
town. Most of those old mills have vanished, there as 
well as on the Great Lakes, and on the Ohio, and in Penn- 
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sylvania, and we find our source of supply at far-off points, 
with distances varying from 250 to 2,500 miles. 


The Change of Mills to New Fields. 

A great many of the millmen have migrated from these 
forest countries to new fields, and this marks the beginning 
of a change in the merchandising of lumber. The yard 
was liquidated, or perhaps sold out to some successor. 


Separation of Mill Trade and Yard Trade. 

Here is where the manufacturers separated from retail 
merchandising. The manufacturer has, however, tried to 
continue in his paternal power of merchandising his lumber. 
He seems to forget, in a measure, that his personality has 
passed away from his old community—that he surrendered 
his right ‘of “eminent domain” to another, and he must rec- 
ognize this condition of affairs. We say, therefore, “All 
hail to the old man”—he’s as fine a fellow as walks the 
earth—but he’s been bossing so long that he kind of over- 
looked the kid who has grown grey-haired and ought to 
have a look in once in a while, and a say-so, too. 


Keeping An Available Supply Within Reach. 

Now, why should the wholesale-yardman be tolerated? 
Can the millman successfully sell direct with lumber receding 
and receding from the main centers of demand? Here are 
Other trades establishing branches of their own, or agencies, 
so as to be before, and nearer to, the people and to offer 
to furnish them supplies quickly. Here are the lumber- 
using communities demanding an assortment of all the new 
kinds of lumber coming into prominence. Who will put his 
money into them? Can you, Mr. Manufacturer, overlook 
your boy the wholesaler, and your boy the retailer, when 
you outline a national campaign? 


Bringing Back the Forests. 

What is the wholesale yard doing for you right now? 
Nothing less than bringing the forest back to the doorstep 
of the consumer. The wholesaler has returned to what was 
your home town in the forest area. The wholesale yard 
is trying to build up lumber and continue lumber for a real 
market, where you can get what you want in or out of sea- 
son at a marketable price. It is selling to the smaller yards 
of the country, which can not buy straight carloads of the 
new kinds of wood, since their communities would not con- 
sume them within a period commensurate with the invest- 
ment. 

Overstocks in Small. Yards. 


You can not expect a retail lumber yard to keep a $20,000 
stock in a community that uses only $20,000 a year all 
told, and still keep all the types to be considered ag “pro- 
gressive.” 

That makes me think of one time down there when we 
had poplar siding and yellow ~= siding and western hem- 
lock and spruce and redwood and Oregon cedar and a 
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man came in and wanted me to add Idaho white pine. 
We had so many already 1 didn’t know what to recommend 
myself. It didn’t increase the sale of siding any, but it 
increased the number of kinds we had to keep. ‘hen they 
commenced to use odd sizes, 6-inch, and that doubled the 
number. The committee on grades makes clear an A, a 
and a C and that made 72 different kinds of siding for 
the retailer to carry. Now, understand that I am merely 
talking practical common sense. Yesterday we were soaring 
around and talking from the spiritual side but after a 
while we have got to come down where the people are. I 
am talking bed rock facts. had a man quit me once be- 
cause he said we were not doing anything along spiritual 
lines during the week but only on Sunday. 1 told him 
that we were just starting in business and we were going 
to leave that to some of the older men who had more 
time for it and that it was an innovation. 

The source of supply being so far away makes 
it hard enough for the retail yard to anticipate the demand, 
not to speak of the difficulty it has of taking its place in 
line and waiting for cars besides. 


» 
> 
> 








The Wholesaler in the Vanguard. 

Tke wholesale yard, therefore, in my opinion, must take 
a large part in the introduction of new woeds as relay sta- 
tions or storage yards. So the wholesale yard, at any rate, 
saves the retailer from the unstability of the market, or on 
slow moving items, 

Weather Bird Merchandising. 

There is much difference in this method from that of the 
“weather bird’ merchandising of the millman under the “‘sub- 
ject to prior sale” slogan, The sales manager gets to the 
office, opens your mail, sees orders in sight for eight cars of 
2x4—16’, you consult the barometer and tind seven more 
cars with the other boys about town—result: Clear sky 
for 2x4—16’. So take in sail, turn back half the orders and 
raise the quicksilver two points. How about No. 2 boards? 
Heavy gale, looks cloudy—drop your quicksilver, and so on 
until you scrape the bottom of the harbor. : 

Now when I wrote that I thought that some of these 
Government fellows might be sitting around and that it 
would be a pretty good argument to show that there is no 
fixed price—$6 a thousand difference in price this last year. 
We are absolutely sinful. It is a sin the way we sell lum- 
ber. It makes me sore to have to sell it as 1 do today. I 
buy it cheap but it is my lumber after I buy it. Here is 
the way it works: As soon as there is a wavering in price 
they think the price is going still lower, and where you 
fellows drop 50 cents t will drop $1.50 so as not to get 
caught, and that is what the retailer is up against in a big 
city. Now, of course, we understand about that “subject 
to ‘prior sale.” ‘he retailer used to cancel orders sometimes 
and that is why that has come in. You want to sell quick. 
I make contracts for lumber to be supplied all the year and 
it helps to steady my business, but for every story you tell 
about the retailer 1 can tell one about the wholesaler, Some 
years ago 1 bought ten cars of No. 2 boards. The first car 
came in and had 18,000 feet, but other cars came in and I 
thought they were small cars because they had only 12,500 
feet. The next eight cars averaged 5,500 each, a minimum 
small car. 1 thought I bought 220,000 feet of lumber but 
I bought only 125,000 feet. “he market had gone up and I 
lost $150. ‘That was the incident that inspired the song 
you have heard about, “The ‘Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 
‘There is another story I would like to tell if Walter Robison 
were here. He sold me a carload of 2x10—12 No. 2. We 
had to have some ris away and thought we had better 
order from him. There were 000 feet in that one car. 
i didn’t know [ had about three 



































carloads but 1 had, but 
you know Walter can write a very nice letter and he wrote 
me such a nice one and said that our yard being such a 
prominent yard he felt ashamed to bill a small car to the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Company and so I said, “Another boost 
for Seidel” and told them to send him a check and pile up 
the surplus; that we had plenty of money anyhow. 
| Laughter. } 

Should Lumber Be a Stable Priced Building Article? 

Now, should merchandising in lumber be a_ speculative 
game, a wheat-pit drama, or should it be a stable business ? 
{f we believe in lumber as a staple commodity, can these 
conditions be remedied? And is our “latter day way” ot 
mill marketing correct and conducive to the making of 
friends among the family, or of discord and distrust? _ How 
can the public have confidence in a double-edged proposition : 
In the fall, when other lines want business, look for it, 
and prepare for it, we have to stand for the boost ; tell 
the buyer about the waning forest suppfy, and next spring 
tell him that the forest has expanded and prices are going 
down. The wholesale yard is stable—it quotes a positive 
price, which must by the very nature of things be on the 
market; it acts as a promoter of the use of lumber, because 
it keeps the full line and has the pleasure of roosting on a 
volcano of changing market conditions. 

Keeping the New Line of Woods. 

The wholesale yard keeps a complete line of all the com- 
mercial woods and must of necessity have a large capital 
invested in the newer kinds of wood seeking a_ market. 
Once it has them in pile they claim much of the yard’s atten- 
tion, since a market must be found and developed, or money 
lost on the investment. Now, I do not relate these stories 
from humorous motives. There is, though, humor in them 
—but grim reality will lead you to believe that there is too 
much poker playing among the members of your own family. 


Why Substitutes Win Favor. 

This brings us right up to the-stern reality of the ques- 
tion why substitutes are gaining ground with the distrib- 
uting, or retail, yard. Mr. Substitute has a policy in his 
merchandising, a fired policy. His price is established and 
is not subjected to the daily price barometer, the “weather 
bird” price. 

Relation of Mill-Wholesaler and Retailer. 

Now, take the wall-board people. They have their agencies 
that buy carloads, which take care of the jobbers at a fixed 
percentage of profit, thus giving the retailer a positive price 
to work on. Now, if they work the small buyef earnestly, 
the latter, the retail yard, can become a car buyer, that 
meaning a hope of reward for his trouble in the shape of 
the jobber’s extra profit. Worth working for, is it not? 
Compare this kind of merchandising with ours. How did 
your books look to you in December—just like the weather, 
cold and dreary? But, why worry? We are the most 
christian-like people on earth and uh! so hopeful that the 
future may be bright. 

Uncalled for Losses. 

Naturally a dealer does not like to sacrifice real money 

on a staple commodity like lumber and, mind you, through 
3 He is trying to do his duty to the com- 








no fault of his. 
munitv by keeping a full line, and a change of $6 a thou- 
sand on common lumber between high and low point inside 
of a year is not justified. It is not a fair difference to a 
millman, wholesaler, dealer, or buyer. As a matter of course 
a dealer is in business to make his living by it, and 
while he wants to defend lumber against substitutes he must 
defend his investment against loss, and the substitute has it 
on us when it comes to that. 





Educating the Various Departments. 

We will admit, fsr argument’s sake, that a great many 
yards have come into being by chance of circumstances, and 
the yard dealers are therefore not always business men, but 
other lines are not exempt in this particular. Competition 
and the demands of the community will either compel the 
dealer to build up to the proper standard of what his busi- 
ness should be, or let him down. The competitor of lumber, 
be his specialty wall board, roofing paper, shingles, or gal- 
vanized products, sends his men to the retail yards of the 
various towns and willingly takes the time to teach them 
how to — and talk their stuff. He takes time, also, to 
talk with retailer and with a prospective buyer. 










Tuning Up the Dealer. 
In such places, therefore, where lumber does not get its 


£ 


dues it’s well to use a tuning fork on the dealer and tighten 

him up to the proper pitch so he can sing “sweet strains of 

lumber” at least as well as victrola songs of substitutes. 
Individuality a Force. 

Individuality is what counts in selling goods. The indi- 
viduality must be behind the article. It must be present in 
a human way, even the advertising must be intensely human, 
to make it interesting; must be continuous, persistent, and 
then the human being itself must throw itself on the screen 
to show that it is a real live one and actually existent. Now, 
that’s what the dealer ought to be. That sort of a man can 
help lumber, and it does not require a live wire in every 
township, but a dozen retail dealers in a State, banded to- 
gether and backed by wholesaler and sawmill, can change 
the complexion of things mightily. 


Changes in Building Codes. 

It is the dealer’s duty to watch the building codes in his 
community and have lumber receive its due consideration. 
Let us be justly fair, and not fairly just, in speaking of 
cement, brick, tile, slate and iron. ‘The types of heavy en- 
during structures that tower to the sky and which issue 
bonds, often for ninety-nine years, must guarantee inde- 
structibility. ‘T'was ever so, long before the Christian era, 
that in the enduring monument stone was used. 


Where Lumber Should Have Its Chance. 

But we have field enough in business structures where 
lumber offers safety chance for remodeling and expansion, in 
connection with low cost. We are not all building monu- 
ments for the future. 

Catering to Styles in Lumber. 
_ The dealer must be more interested in the styles of lum 
ber. He should push the bungalow idea of building. Push 
the double floor idea for insulation and deadening of sound. 
Encourage the architect to specify beamed ceiling in the 
dining and living rooms, to show the beautiful effects that 
can be Secured out of wood products, and thus keep up with 
the style. 
Real Retailing. 

As an illustration of what a dealer can do I will mention 

that for five years we have been pushing oak flooring. Some 
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circular matter about sanitary linoleum and oil cloth reached 
me at my home and set me thinking. 


Sanitary Fioors. 

Oak flooring, the most beautiful and sanitary of woods, 
it struck me, did not even have a look-in on the business, 
or a friend to talk for it, so we put out 10,000 circulars, with 
a color-tone of oak flooring in its natural color. We sent 
these in St. Louis to carpenter, business man and tradesman 
of every kind, telling of the sanitary qualities of oak floor- 
ing; said that we would make them a lump price on laying a 
floor complete, waxed and varnished. We, of course, told 
our customer, the floor layer, all about our move—working 
with him—as all we wanted was the floor out of it 

The Department Store in Lumber. 

Then we put in a separate circular for lumber, telling 
these same consumers that we would deliver to them any 
quantity of lumber, cross-cut, ripped, dressed up, neatly 
bundled and tied with a blue ribbon, ready for use. These 
circulars attracted attention to lumber. We did not get all 
the business that was created by it, but we got some of it 
and the other boys got some. Now, the sawmill does not 
like to make specials—it wants to standardize the sizes— 
wants to make a Browning-King ready-made clothing affair 
out of all its lumber, but there are many people who want 
odd things that everybody does not have, just as you may 
want your suit tailor-made of original design and imported 
woolen. Everybody does not want beaded ceiling like 
grandpa used. It’s time we got up some new patterns. 


Sell What Your Customer Wants. 

The dealer should be prepared to cater to the whims and 
“get out lumber to order” with just as much pleasure as 
the staples. 

Lumber in the future will have to be furnished in a more 
complete utilitary state from year to year. The shop work 
of the carpenter is a past issue, because machinery can do it 
better and cheaper. Sash and door houses furnish gash 
primed and glazed. Yes, they furnish doors and jambs filled, 
varnished and fitted, ready to set in ‘he wall, and casing 
cut to length and coated. Why should we not learn from 
them a valuable lesson? 


The Necessity of Furnishing a Finished Product. 


We have been following the path of least resistance in the 
retail line. We want to deliver lumber in the crude, realiz- 
ing while we do it that hand work at the building site may 
make the articles, when in place, higher than eye-beams, 
expanded metal, and other things that are after us competing 
for the same order. The advertising of finished house pat- 
terns is only a forerunner of what we will come to, or rather 
should have proposed for certain houses long ago. We should 
not censure the concerns that advertise finished cut-to-order 
patterns, but should be on this job and learn, learn and learn, 


— 
and think, think, think. The retail yard will, in « a 
localities, have to put in machinery to handle this bu a 
Last year we handled a shelving order of $4,000 eut to wy 
If we had not had the facilities to do this work, who a 
that the wire rack or ornamental iron form would no ue 
gotten the business? And others can do as well! ni 
Lumber Treating. 

If treatment of lumber is to be promoted we mu a 
overlook this, namely; that the lumber retailer, or his my 
by wholesaler, will have to take care of the local man ae 
ing small quantities, and can not offer a treating | oe 
drumful at one time, yet needs to have your best att - 
and consideration, because he is a true friend of thi es 


product. is 
Light Ahead. 

Gentlemen, there is light ahead. There have been ty of 

trees put into lumber sizes for which, by their wor} 


character, they were not intended. But the Panama re 


will help our business to keep only the higher types « 6 
in their enduring places so that the third grade and ir ae 
kinds from cut-over land will take their places and a 
down to the uses for which they are properly adapted D 

The subject assigned to me may be likened ‘to the vad 
ocean, Whose waves touch many shores, and for th re 
time at my disposal I have endeavored only to cover th th 
important as they arise, like the sun of day, above th: “ie 
line. The modern way is to diagnose a’ case befor wan 
operate, and we must touch upon the symptoms f ne 
arrive at a conclusion—so I would eall this a diagnos ‘ h 
some suggestions of a remedy. rr as 

Snaking Hands All Around. 

There is need of more family reunion. ‘The milla ha 
been busy, the wholesaler has been busy, and the retailer has 
been busy; each interest intent : 1 ste 


e upon solving this gr 
stupendous undertaking of the merchandising of lumb 


Solving it right. May the brotherhood of the forest — 
late closer and more endearing relations for the future he 
us all ms 

John W. Barry was then introduced to spt on 
the subject of ‘*Merchandising of Lumber fro the 
Standpoint of a Small Town Retailer.’’? Mr. irry 


had prepared a very carefully written paper t it 
was 12 o’clock when he began and he did not attem it 
to give his paper in full but condensed it in aw a 
talk. The AMerIcAN LuUMBERM AN, however, 


ACS 








pleasure in repreducing his paper in full. 
M h di . . 
erchandising by a Small Town Retailer. 

You are to be congratulated on this great gatherin mid 
the most inspiring surroundings and environment in tl his 
tory of any industry. But more; you are to be con atu- 
lated on having a sec retary who arose to. the Occasion it 
preparing a program covering the same broad lines a this 
exposition, Commemorating the greatest industry yet ae vel 
oped in all the years of progress, a= =a 

here are epochs in the affairs of nations great turning 
points Marking for all time the begir ning of their gr eas 
or the date of their decline. Whether so recognized or noe 
ut the time there are like epochs in every eredt ind poo 





Cs 
“There's a tide in the affairs of m n, 
Which taken at th: flood leads on t 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries 
rhis is such an epoch in the history of the be 
try. Shall we take it at its food?’ That ®, geese 
desire we are of one mind, but beyond that are co 
Interests at every turn. It is up to us today to lay a 
claims and counter claims in accordance with the 
rule. What rule is that? you ask Well, let me « 
\ few years ago I tramped over a log 
Bridal Veil Mountain, Oregon, with Mr. 
x the line of his holdings I noticed 
good tree standing on the line and the ne Xt one cut, giving 
the apperance of a saw. Mr. Bradley explained that it 
was the rule of the loggers to give and take for every tree 
cut from the line a similar one was left standing on the 
line. I had always heard it was the rule of the loggers to 
take—so this was a new one on me, but one so good that 
it should be the rule and guide of lumbermen everywhere 
but particularly so in the deliberations of this great meet: 
ing It always happens that our neighbor's situation looks 
brighter than our own and we long for the advantages we 
think he has. In this connection it might be well to recall 
Dante's story of hell. He is the world’s one great authority 
on hell. He must have been a lumberman trying to do busi- 
ness in peace under laws that compel him to be at war. He 
represents hell in nine circles, but calls special attention 
to the fact that while those in a given circle may think 
heaven is just over the line in another circle yet the fact is 
all the circles are hell. So it is in the callings of man. 
He is prone to point to the more harmonious efforts, the 
#reater success and the better satisfaction obtaining in other 
circles than his own, forgetting that human nature is 
everywhere the same and that once on the inside he would 
find a hotter hell in the next circle than the one he had 
srown accustomed to in his own circle. So believing “ ’Tis 
wiser to mend the ills we have than fly to those we know 
not of,” I have always remained in the ‘retail section of the 
great circle of lumber merchandising, whose many ills are so 
closely interwoven with those of your own. ‘ 
4 To consider ways and means to mend our ills is the occa- 
sion of this exposition and of our meeting. While this 
unique exposition is a demonstration to the eye and touch 
of the service the lumber business renders in the workaday 
life of man, yet it is meet at this time to invoke the record 
of the United States census that we ourselves may review 
and realize the relative position we occupy in the indus- 
tries of the Nation. In the league of the great game of 
business the last census shows the following to be the 
great All-American Nine: 


> fortun: 






sradley. On reach- 
was zigzag—on 








Value 
Wage Value of added by 
earner, manufacture. 


1. Lumber and timber...695,019 $1,156,12 


$648,011,000 
Foundry and machines. 


688,464,000 











3. Cotton goods ....... 257,388,000 
4. Printing and publish- 

Oe cc. ss < eae seve eat 258 737,876,000 536,101,000 
5. Iron and steel. 985,725,000 328,222,000 
6. Men’s clothing 568,077,000 270,562,000 
7. Boots and shoes 572,798,000 180,060,000 
8. Woolen manufacture 4 979,000 153,101,000 





Slaughter and packing 





373,568,000 168,740,000 
If there is a single lumberman any place who does not 
take a pride in the fact that the lumber business stands 
at the head of the nine as the star player in the yame, 
then one black ball should be more than enough to bat him 
from the society of the Sons of Wood and condemn him 
to dwell forever among the substitutes of the profane. 
President Wilson says that legislation has an atmosphere 
all its own—a fact none the less applicable to all delibera- 
tive bodies. From the winds that blow and the clouds that 
hover in the lumber sky the results to follow may be con- 
fidently predicted. Indeed, everyone today is pointing to 
the rainbow of hope, indicating that you wil at last take 
not only decisive but aggressive measures against the 80 
called substitutes for wood in buildings and other construc- 
tion. In your action full consideration should be givet 
to the retailers, whose interests will be vitally affected 
and whose help is so necessary to the success of any plan 
that may be adopted. I have been asked to appear in theif 
behalf today. While fully conscious of the honor, yet | am 
more conscious of my inability to do the job in a manner 
befitting the greatest circle on the lumber globe. {| am 
reminded of the story of the bride who, being told so map 
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tes that she had won a model husband, finally began to 
herself just what kind of a husband a model husband 
. So, taking the dictionary and turning to the word 
model, she read, ‘“Model—a small imitation of the real 

ne.’ so IL will proceed in their behalf to give you 
wall imitation of the real thing. 


Some Elementary Principles. 

First, it will be well to correct an idea too prevalent— 
ven being held by some lumber manufacturers. Much 
tas been said and said often of the speedy elimination of 
‘he retailer that he is suffered to exist only by the mag- 
nanimity of the manufacturer and the altruistic nature of 
mmsumers. Usually the retailer joins in the jolly and goes 
yn selling wood—and substitutes. But at this time and in 
this presence, having in view the action to be taken, it is 
doubly mect and proper to drop the jolly for the monient 
and trace the facts right down to underlying principle. 


Division of Labor the Basis of Retailing. 

Due to economic laws superior both to State and Fed- 
eral statutes, antedating all records, and existing from a 
time whence the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, there has existed a division of labor. Primarily 
it is based on man’s right and desire to share in the world’s 
varied productions due to differing climatic conditions, to 
differing soils and to the varying tastes and abilities of 
men. When it was discovered that these varied and wide- 
spread products could be collected by one and distributed 
to his fellows at a profit and vet at a less cost than each 
could supply himself directly, then it was that retailing 
started as one of the divisions of labor. It so stands to- 
lay. 
On your breakfast table are oranges from California, 
coffee from Brazil, sugar from Louisiana, salt from Kan- 
sas, meat from lowa, oats from Cedar Rapids. By no other 
process yet suggested could these products reach your 
table at so small a cost to you us through the retailer who 
ships and stores them in economic quantities and delivers 
them to your door as wanted. Again, the floor of your 
dining room is oak from Arkansas, the doors and trim 
re biréh from Wisconsin, the joists are yellow pine from 
Mississippi, the shingles are red cedar from Washington, or 
ome substitute, the siding is cypress from Louisiana, or 
ome substitute, and the sash are white pine from Iowa 

ctories. In no other way could these items be supplied 
in the quantities wanted so cheaply and so conveniently 

by a retailer who ships and stores them in economic 
juantities. In the division of labor this is his job and 
will so continue as long as division of labor is a_require- 
ment of civilization. It therefore follows that so far from 
xisting thi h your magnanimity the retailer exists be- 
cause you are compelled to have him—even though you do 
ot want him. If you could you would and should throw 
him out just as you reject old machines as soon as more 
economic ones are produced and with the same glad feel- 
ing In the final analysis there is no sentiment involved. 

If you could market your products direct to the final 
nsumer at less cost to you than by any other method, 

would be under obligations to your stockholder and to 
ourself to do so. No retailer could handle a stick of your 
imber. You are not adding a single dollar of needless 
xpense to your cost of doing business. On the other hand, 
o consumer would buy from a retailer at one penny above 
vhat he could buy for elsewhere, service considered. Why 
hen is a retailer? Simply because he performs an economic 
1 at less cost than that service can be performed by 
the manufacturer or the consumer direct—for ex- 
le, retailers in Cedar Rapids are selling house bills and 
endering a service far better than would be possible by 















your best equipped mill and at a _ cost far below your 
breaking point. What is true of Cedar Rapids retailers 
is true of retailers everywhere. Some in considering the 


tailer remind one of Lincoln's retort to an opposing 
awyer. He told the jury that his opponent reminded bim 
if a certain Sangamon River steamboat. Whenever it began 


to whistle the wheels would stop. “That,” said Lincoln, 
is the way with my opponent, in this case. As soon as 
Le begins to talk his mental wheels stop.’ To those whos« 


mental wheels have not stopped it is an economic axiom 
that, like the other poor, the retailer will be with you 
always. When your last log is sawed and your whistle 
blown the long farewell announcing that you have cut 
out, the retailer will be in his prime, because he stands 
four square on a sound economic foundation, capable of 
defying every wind that blows. True, these are mere ele- 
mentary principles of industrial economy, yet it is im- 
portant today to contemplate even elementary truths for 
some in our business are prone to overlook them. 

Now, let no one get the idea that the independent posi- 
tion of the retailer is put forward as a mere brag, for 
there is no such thought. Further, it is well to remember 
that you as manufacturers have but one friend outside of 
your own circle today, and that is the retailer. He, and 
he alone, is your friend in every community. Indeed, he 
considers himself your confidential collection agent—and is 
inxious to know whether your fight on substitutes is to be 
so conducted that he can follow his wish to fight with you 
or whether your course will compel him to fight against 
you He will answer you gun for gun in salute, if you 
will let him, but with shot if you force him. While he is 
a vital factor in industrial economy, and he knows it, yet 
he is not going round with a chip on his shoulder. His 
— is the olive branch and his desire is to sell more 
wood, 

rhe following figures prove conclusively that this is no 
time for lumbermen to quarrel with one another. On the 
other hand, itis a time to apply the logger’s rule of “‘give 
and take.’ The figures are based on Forester Graves’ 
report of December 30, 1912, on Bradstrect’s and the last 
Census of the United States: 

——Lumber cut—— ——Lath cut—— 
Percapita Total Per 








Total feet cut M_ capita 

YRAR, Population. M{ft.B.M. B.M. pieces. pieces. 
bi. | ae 75,994,000 35,000,000 I ie. Saale axa ate 
44,509,761 480 3,703,195 48 

40,018.282 488 3.494.718 38 

37,003,207 394 3,971,110 32 

39,158,414 410 2,719,163 28 








—~—Shingle cut U.S. census 





Total cut, Percapita Building value of 
YEAR, M shingles. shingies. tn 120 cities. arm building. 
1900..... age sels tis Reon $3,556,639,496 
1 re 14.907 164 $889,723 
1910.....123,976,862 141 846,712,000 6.825,451,528 
1911.....12,118,867 129 824,088,000 77.8 percent 


912.....12,086,685 126 908,589,000 inec.in 10 yrs. 

sradstreet’s record in 120 cities and the United States 
Census value of farm buildings point unmistakably to a 
large and steady increase in buildings. Yet, in the face of 
iis fact, 1912 as compared with 1909 shows a decreased 
ut per capita as follows: 





EAMIINIGESI © a cotta aracayowie a eiaeain etetote > wins 14.6% less per capita 
DH EIELEN? isis uuctie eee ee ets VEN Eee ee 23.1% less per capita 
LiQLDUd chia sea kop aee een tina aia ed ois wie ote - 41.6% less per capita 





Handled Without Gloves. 

“Tell manufacturers their shortcomings and handle your 
ubject without gloves.” This was the instruction your 
ecretary gave me. This puts me between two fires. Nat- 
rally I want to follow instructions and yet in my hurry 
! neglected to come armed. But as plain suggestions some- 
‘imes do more good than honeyed words I will take a 
chance at making my get-away. 

Making all due allowance for statistical errors, then even 
these figures warrant your serious consideration. Yours, 
the largest industry in the country, is confronted with a 
steady decline in the face of a steady increase in general 
building. What are you going to do about it? What have 
you done about it? We sometimes think our retailers are 
dead, but you are deader than a corpse. Some time ago you 
voted to pauperize yourselves by raising 1 cent a thousand 





feet to advertise lumber and then failed to 
You failed to raise the 1 cent, while one can usually get 
2 cents off the eyes of a corpse. But you have done some- 
thing, yes, you have got fir to scrapping with cypress, and 
the builder, remembering that all men are liers, compro- 
mised on cement. Yes, more—you are advertising to send a 
sack of shavings free to keep the bugs out of Bridget’s 
closet and drawers. Gee! but you ought to have heard the 
substitutes tremble when that ad appeared. It recalls 
the story of a city chap out riding with his country girl. 
When nearing a watering trough the girl suggested that he 
let the horse have a drink. He got out and carefully 
looked over the harness frony end to end and then un- 
buckled the crupper. He had done something even though 
the horse did not get a drink. So of that shaving ad— 
something was done with a strange harness showing there 
was at least life. 

Seriously, you have so transgressed first principles as to 
injure the one man in every community who would be your 
friend if you would let him. So long as the retailer must 
be your distributer and collection agent, any advertising 
that injures him will be a failure and ultimately do you 
both more harm than good. No retailer can carry a stock 
of all woods. He would not if he could, but he is a shout- 
ing evangel for the use of wood in building. Thus far he 
can join you. But when it comes to a specific weod, eco- 
nomic conditions compel him to favor those costing the 
least at his point and to carry no greater number of 
woods than necessary to meet his requirements Your ad- 
vertising so far has for the most part aimed to create a 
public demand for a particular wood against every other 
wood, on the principle of the Donny Brook fair—-wherever 
you see a head hit it. It has aimed to compel the retailer 
to put in that wood or submit to have it shipped in by 
outsiders. Follow-up letters gave the inquirer the name of 
nearest yards where such wood might be had, thus encour- 
aging the dealers of one town to make war on those in 
other towns. The method followed was one used by manu- 
facturers of Spearmint or Buil Durham, a stock either of 
which amounted to cents as compared to dollars required 
for the smallest car of the particular wood. In self- 
defense the retailer fights you in favor of the woods he 
has. You may be large, but that little retailer can shoot 
you so full of holes in that community that you would look 
like a piece of pecky cypress. 

You may recall the story of the duel between Pat and 
John. Pat was so slim that it required the finest shot to 
hit him, while John was so big the wildest shot could 
scarcely miss him. John complained that it was not fair, 
so Pat offered to have his size chalked out on John and 
then every shot from Pat that fell outside the mark on 
John would not count. So when you drive him to it, the 
retailer turns “minute man” in defense of his home and 
business. ‘This is no fanciful tale. Many instances might 
be given. Here is the story told of a Dakota dealer. He 
felt that he could not handle cypress, but the cypress virus 
was working among his customers. le shipped locally a 
small lot of ‘“‘pecky.”” He always expressed a willingness 


come across. 
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JOHN W. BARRY, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA; 
A Forceful Retailers’ Representative. 


to get cypress, but to make sure his customer understood 
what he was ordering he took him out to see his sample. 
He could get other grades, but they would cost more, and 
then even the best common was apt to contain some of that 
pecky. What progress could printed ads make against hem- 
lock with such a defense? 

A similar case is reported from Missouri, but against fir 
common boards. From most sections the defect in common 
fir is knots, which when dry fall out. ‘The local shipment, 
billed as No. 1, was a good sample of the worst in fir com- 
mon. So in expressing his willingness to get the fir wanted 
he showed both the local lot and the invoice and invariably 
sold the yellow pine he had in stock. 

Another instanee, and this is in my own experience: 
One of these chicken millionaires had a chicken house made 
of hemlock studs with 4-inch fencing laid 3 inches apart 
and covered all over with Washington red cedar shingles. 
He had read about that sack of shavings, so he came with 
his carpenter to make out a bill of red cedar for a new 
one, intending to wreck and burn the old house to get rid 
of the chicken lice. He was told that Washington red 
cedar had no such qualities, a statement he recognized to 
be true when his attention was called to the red cedar 
shingles already on and alive with the things he wanted 
to be rid of. He was given the name of some dope at 
60 cents a gallon, which saved both his chickens and his 
chicken house. 

So instances might be multiplied to show how your 
woods warring with one another and against retailers are 
never touching the substitutes at which they are supposed 
to be directed. But enough has been said to show that 
instead of creating a favorable atmosphere for wood against 
substitutes your advertising to date has tended to alienate 
your best friends—and bring discredit where there should 
be confidence in both your ads and your product. Recently 
we had a bankers’ convention at.Cedar Rapids, and one of 
the bankers illustrated the value of confidence by a bit of 
his own experience in easy banking days. He had nothing 
to do; he had lost a tenant and had an idle building on his 
hands, so he had the word bank painted on it in big letters. 
The first day a stranger deposited $125. The second day a 
widow deposited $200. “Then,” he said, “by that time I 
began to take confidence in the bank and put in $100 my- 
self.’ You need confidence at least to the extent of a cent 
a thousand feet. 


Common Sense Principles in Advertising Lumber. 


But, after all, the money for the campaign is only a 
secondary matter. It is easy compared with the proper 
spending of it. The difficulty recalis the Sunday school 
incident. The teacher had said that God could do any- 
thing, to which an irreverent kid raised a question, claim- 
ing that God could not make a 3-year-old colt ina minute. 
But when the teacher insisted that it was entirely possible 
for God to do even that, the kid objected further, claiming 


that if he did so, then the colt would not be 3 years old. 
So while you might furnish the money in a minute to ad- 
vertise lumber, by no manner of means does it follow that 
lumber would be advertised. Naturally you may expect 
those who object to the advertising already done to point 
out the right kind. However natural this may be, yet it is 
not logical, because anyone can object to a bad egg with- 
out the power to lay a good one. However, some sugges- 
tions in outline may be proper. At the outset let it be 
remembered that manufacturers and retailers are mere cog- 
wheels in the drive of society—that unless they mesh 
properly there is needless friction and each is running in a 
most ineffectual manner. It is up to us jointly to apply 
common sense, which as a lubricant stands preéminent in 
the busine world. So going bravely in where you angels 
fear to tread, I venture to suggest a few common-sense 
propositions based on economic principles. 

The whole matter may be conveniently arranged under 
the following heads: 

1. Wood against the field or National Advertising. 
2. Trade paper advertising to Retailers and Factories, 


3. Local advertising of Woods carried. 





National Lumber Advertising. 


All successful lumber advertising to consumers requires 
yailable stocks in the hands of dealers where the adver- 
tising is being Cone. No specific wood—just wood against 
the field. ‘This complies with common sense, because stocks 
of some wood are always ready in the hands of the re- 
tailers—who will make common cause with you. But what 
is there to say about just wood? This recalls the experi- 
ence of my friend, the late W. B. Judson, in starting what 
is now the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was in Bay City 
and, there being no Jumber paper, Judson called on one of 
his lumber friends, not for an ad but for advice. Judson 
said, ‘He looked at me in amazement and replied, ‘Well, 
Bill, I can see how you might fill her up once, but, my God! 
how could you keep her filied?’”’ But from that day down 
to date, so far from not being enough to “fill her up,” 
there has always been too much. Indeed, the lumber editor 
is usually in the situation of the country editor who said, 
“Owing to the crowded condition of our columns this week 
some births and some deaths were unavoidably postponed.” 

The good things—the effective things to say about wood 
as a preferred material would fill a book as big as the 
Lumberman’s Bible. But perhaps it is not too much to 
say that no one thing so tends to the effectiveness of any 
advertising as simple truth. ‘Truth crushed to earth shall 
rise again. The eternal years of God are hers. Indeed, in 
a national campaign of advertising anything less is apt to 
be fatal, no matter how much merit there may be other- 
wise. For example, suppose that in the campaign wood 
shingles are advertised as being the only satisfactory roofing 
so far devised, and when you go to the shingle plant of the 
concern making shingles, what do you find? Oftentimes 
there is not a shingle on any one of the buildings—all sub- 
stitutes. It is inconsistent, and when that fact is brought 
out it will do more damage than a year’s advertising can 
do good. t establishes the fact that there are places; that 
there are kinds of roofs upon which something other than 
shingles skould be used. 

Again an ad pushes the use of lumber as a structural 
material without limitations and without discrimination, 
and when you go to the plant of that lumber concern, what 
do you find? A concrete and steel sawmill, approached by 
cement drives and walks. Again the insincerity of the ad- 
vertisement demonstrated, but the only one deceived is the 
one paying for the advertising. 

Furthey, about the enly way to avoid being classed as 
ridiculous is to adhere strictly to what those who have 
studied the subject believe to be true at the time. It 
must not be forgotten that to progress is to substitute; that 
the progress made during the last century has been made 
by substitutes. The sewing machine was a substitute and 
yet the laboring classes in the city of London rioted and 
destroyed buildir in their attempt to prevent the use of 
it. The steam engine is a substitute. The teamsters in the 
city of Baltimore rose in arms and did all in their power 
to prevent the adoption of that substitute. So without 
mentioning the hundreds of others it is clear that a national 
campaign against substitutes must proceed along lines backed 
up by common sense. Any other course is only to waste 
the money and invite ridicule. 


Where?—A Most Vital Question. 


Full many an ad is born to blush unseen and waste your 
long green on the desert air. Each division of industry 
has its own publication and usually the advertising is of 
things appertaining to that particular trade. But inas- 
much as cvery man has, or hopes to have, a home of his 
own, these special journals are-ideal messengers to form his 
mind to the favorable consideration of wood. For example, 
take such journals as Printers’ Ink, Bankers’ Magazine, 
Drovers’ Journal, Iron Age, Insurance Critic, Engineering 
News, Metal Worker, Paint and Drug Reporter, Medical Re- 
view, Boot and Shoe Recorder, Textile World, the Federa- 
tionist, Law Reporter, Medical Review, and like publications, 
which on investigation are found to be standard in their 
respective industries. These constitute a ready messenger 
to tell the story of wood in almost a spectacular way, and 
if properly done will make the readers want wood. The 
underlying thought of modern advertising may be summed 
up in two words, mental suggestion, to form or prepare the 
minds in advance of the presentation of the business side 
of the proposition. 

In the early days of Mark Twain, he tried to sell Bibles, 
and relates his experience in the far West in meeting a 
woman who had never heard of the Bible. He began his 
story only to be interrupted by the woman asking what the 
3ible was. Surprised as he was, he could say only, “It 
tells of the life, suffering and death of Jesus,’ to which she 
responded, “Poor man, when did he die?’ Her mind had 
not been informed, and while ske sympathized with the 
suffering of the poor man she was not ready to buy a book 
telling about it. So she did not want a Bible. 

It is estimated that women buy 86 per cent of the family 
requirements and probably decide the material to be used for 
the home in a large percentage of the houses. So family 
journals, properly selected, are also valuable to tell the 
story of wood where it will do the most good. 














o 






Trade Paper Advertising. 


Advertising in lumber trade papers has grown mightily in 
every way during the recent years as one of the most im- 
portant means of publicity. While for many years it has 
been customary to paint big signs on the place of business, 
it is only comparatively recent that men have come to regard 
advertising as one means of displaying their signs. With- 
out assigning any particular merit, it will readily be ad- 
mitted that if all your possible patrons could see it at 
frequent intervals, your sign giving the name of your par- 
ticular wood, the results would all tend in the right direc- 
tion. For obvious reasons this is impossible, but your sign 
in a trade journal accomplishes the exact result to such an 
extent that if there were no other benefits then this alone 
would be worth while. ‘ , f 

Further, the general public as occasion arises refers to 
those journals as the living authority—as the experts in 
their chosen fields. The claims of a particular wood or 
industry receive careful consideration when they appear in 
such journais and from people whose attention can not be 
secured by a truckload of so-called direct circulars. | The 
reason is to be found in the growing belief in publicity—a 
belief that statements made in a public way to the world 
over your name are more likely to be backed by the fact 
than similar printed statements privately circulated. This 
is a source of power in the trade journals, often unsus- 
pected by their eminent editors. 

The purpose of your ad of course should be more than 
merely a sign, however good that in itself may be. Here 
is the place to form our mind—to make us want your par- 
ticular wood. Tell us its merits here. 

Now as never before retailers are close readers of the 
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respective trade journals. The increased competition from 
the outside and at home has forced them to study better 
methods, to gather the experience of the most progressive 
in their particular line and the only possible piace tnis 
information can be had is in trade journals, hence the 
growing intluence of these papers in the trade. 

While this kind of advertising was not included under 
the head of national advertising, yet it is national adver- 
tising and is distinguished in these suggestions as being 
the proper place to discuss the merits of different woods, 
while the other kind of national advertising should be con- 
fined strictly to wood without regard to any specific variety. 


Local Advertising. 


This is the kind of advertising by which substitutes are 
winning. There is no more forcible way to present it than 
to tell what the steel post industry is doing. Its repre- 
sentative goes to a dealer with whom he makes this kind of 
an arrangement: The dealer will invite the possible patrons 
for posts to a dinner on a given day; a moving picture 
room is secured for a program after dinner. The program 
consists in showing by the moving pictures the method of 
making steel posts and such other incidental selling talk 
as may seem best. The result, as told me by one in that 
work, and who knows the game, is that he rarely missed 
selling one or more straight carloads of posts. The posts 
come to the dealer. He carries a stock of them. The 
manufacturer does not stop here, however; he continues to 
send all kinds of good advertising matter to the dealer to 
distribute to his trade; not only this but a certain per- 
centage of the value of the shipment is set aside for ad- 
vertising in the weekly papers in the towns where these 
sales are made. In this way the editor becomes interested 
—becomes a believer in steel posts This advertising is 
done in the name of the retailer, bus like all the other ex- 
penses incidental to the campaign the steel post manufac- 
turer foots the bill. With rooting and many other things 
the same general program is followed. 

Now suppose that fir or any other wood should nose 
itself out into new territory by this method, does anyone 
doubt for a moment that there would be substantial gains 
all along the line instead of having fir scrap with cypress 
and cypress with red cedar and red cedar with some other 
wood in the leading public prints? I do not know but what 
I should apologize for even suggesting an outline of local 
advertising that must seem sacrilegious to the traditions of 
the trade. No lumber manufacturer ever yet helped the 
retailer to sell. The only interest he has ever taken in 
the retailer is to get paid for the car sold and repeat. 
At this there could be no complaint, but when, for example, 
a dealer buys a car of shingles and before it is invoiced 
to him the same party offers it at $15 to $25 a car less, 
can you wonder that some retailers look with favor upon 
substitutes that do maintain a stable market? Indeed the 
interest in the product never ceases on the part of the 
manufacturer until the goods are actually consumed in 
building, and often not then. Some of the roofing concerns 
are guaranteeing their roofing for various terms of years 
and they are standing behind their goods with indemnity 
bonds. True, the guaranteeing scheme is being overworked 
to such an extent as to produce unbelief. As my friend 
Shakespeare says, “They protesteth overmuch.” It recalls 
the story of the bride who was asked why she had not 
bought her furniture from a certain firm doing guaranty 
advertising. She blushed and said, “Well, you know they 
advertise to stand behind their goods, and, well, I did not 
quite like the idea.’ Nevertheless the goods with the men 
behind them are the winners today, even though the method 
is overworked by some. 

Now let me disclaim any intention of suggesting that 
lumber manufacturers should foot the advertising bills of 
retailers. I am merely outlining some methods used by 
other lines every day and in general use. Nevertheless it 
may be well to remember that if you are going to’ fight 
substitutes you can not always choose the battleground. 
Some engagements must be fought out on lines that were 
carefully formed while you were wrapped in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Retailers Asleep Too. 


But if you manufacturers have been asleep on the logs, 
we retailers, too, have been asleep on the piles. We have 
been aroused by this mail order roar that the retailer must 
be eliminated. Eliminated? That recalls the experience of 
the late Senator J. P. Dolliver in a restaurant. He listened 
to his friend giving an order and then said to the waiter, 
“Bring me the same but eliminate the eggs.’””’ When the 
waiter returned he said, “Boss, the cook says there ain't 
going to be no liminated eggs today.’ There ain’t going to 
be no “liminated lumber retailers’’—not this year. 

When warned by retailers in other lines we scouted the 
idea that anyone would dream of doing a lumber business 
by mail. Indeed, the whole mail order scheme seemed con- 
trary to sound economic principles. It was only retailing 
under another name, but with the handicap of largely in- 
ereased handling charges, increased freights, seldom less 
than double, and often more, with no terminal service, now 
so large an element in retailing. For these, and many other 
reasons, not within my time to enumerate, it was the gen- 
eral belief that that kind of retailing would appeal only 
to a limited class. 


Mail Order Retailing a Failure. 


Now, after all these years, the record proves the sound- 
ness of our conclusions. Judged by the many who have 
attempted it and failed, judging by the many prominent 
concerns that for a time tried it and then slid back into 
time-approved methods, and, finally, judging by the scant 
baker’s dozen now in the business after twenty years’ effort 
to win from 100,000,000 constant buyers—judged by these 
or any other standard of comparison, mail order retailing 
is a failure. It is worse than the French in Panama or the 
English South Sea Bubble. True, here and there are suc- 
cesses, but they no more argue for the success of mail 
order retailing among 100,000,000 people than do the few 
successful robbers argue for the success of stealing. On 
the contrary the comparative few of each is conclusive 
that the American people do not approve either. 





Wrong in Principle, Wrong in Practice. 


3ecause economically wrong, the few successful ones have 
found it necessary to pursue business methods that can be 
adequately described by no mercantile terms known to 
business men. Only in the nomenclature of predatory war 
is a term to be found, and the word is bushwhacking. Not 
by service—not by price—not by quality do they win, but by 
cunningly devised and deceptive advertising, and more than 
all by attacking the character of local retailers in their 
respective communities, holding them up as selling inferior 
goods at robber prices. “Oh, what a goodly outside false- 
hood has.’”’ Such is the standard of mail order ethics. 
This was not undertaken in enmity, for they don’t know 
us and can have no reason to hate us. On the other hand, 
it is inherent in the success of that kind of retailing. The 
whole effort of the sales force is so to poison the public 
mind that the business will go to the mail order retailers 
without competition from the local retailers. Indeed, almost 
the only business secured Dy them is noncompetitive: To be 
a successful mail order retailer you must be a successful 
bushwhacker. It is inherent in the system. So far have 
they gone as to announce over the signature of one of the 
leaders that they propose to drive out all local retailers 
and concentrate the distribution of goods in a few trade 
centers. 

Attacks Resented. 


When the local retailers finally waked up to the enormity 
of these attacks in the particular journals read by their 
patrons they began to demur. Competition and publicity 
of business methods are the two things mail order retailers 
can not stand, and on these the locals concentrated their 
fire. 

The strong position in the defense of the local retailer 


is found in a principle of human nature that may be 
stated in this way: If a man slaps you on one cheek, it is 
not at all necessary you should have an agreement implied 
or otherwise to try to avoid having your other cheek 
slapped aiso. Knowledge of the fact and that alone is 
sufficient. So when one of your manufacturers joined 
forces with the mail order retailers against us by selling 
them, our association disseminated the information and in 
due time the offender realized the truth of that part of 
holy writ about the difficulty of serving two masters. The 
local retailer was usually successful in preventing his 
other cheek being slapped, resulting in a service to you 
manufacturers as well. Let me illustrate. Manufacturer 
No. 1 dumps his surplus to Michigan mail order retailers 
and consumers, while in lowa he cultivates the local re- 
tailers at the peak of the market as the regular trade. 
Manufacturer No. 2 finds his trade in Michigan among 
local retailers whose demand and buying power are greatly 
restrained by this practice of manufacturer No. 1. So to 
get even and protect himself and relieve his Michigan 
retailers he begins to dump his surplus to Iowa mail order 
retailers and consumers. And so it would go, one manu- 
facturer warring against another the country over and 
both against the retailer, if unchecked, until the declared 
purpose to destroy all local retailers became an accomplished 
fact. Once all distribution was in the control of these 
few mail order retailers the manufacturers as well as con- 
sumers the country over would be at their mercy. Such 
earried to its logical conclusion would be the result of the 
success of the mail order retailers. In seeking to prevent 
such a condition we were serving not only you and our- 
selves but society as well. 

But fearing public opinion would utterly condemn their 
trade practices, the mail order retailers, behind closed doors 
in a star chamber proceeding, deceived the United States 
Department of Justice into indicting our secretaries. On 
learning of the deception the case against them was dis- 
missed on motion of the Government without trial. But 
in deference to popular clamor, civil suits of an injunctive 
nature were instituted against the associations, which, with 
the evidence taken long ago, are still pending with date of 
trial very uncertain. 


A Logical Evolution—A White Book. 


But regardless of what the decision may be if it ever 
comes, real efficiency demands that the retail associations 
be incorporated as credit agencies and issue a White Book 
to operate under the same laws and along lines correspond- 
ing to your Blue Book and to the Red Book. ‘The rating 
in these books indicate in a general way the lines of trade 
catered to and when you issue a special report it sometimes 
goes into great detail, showing the nature of the business 
and facilities for handling it, the particular trade specialized 
in; the age, health, personal habits and family relations 
of the principals, and in particular how they are regarded 
by those whe know them best. This kind of information 
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about retailers in general is held to be a just and privi- 
leged communication to those at interest and retailers volun- 
—— aid the agencies in compiling and keeping it up 1 
ate. 

Now the White Book would report on manufacturer 
and wholesalers in exactly the same way, indicating the 
lines of trade catered to. Such information is as neces- 
sary to intelligent buying as to intelligent selling. 

A Blue Book report on a retailer in no way obligates you 
to sell or not to sell to him. It is information to guide 
you in your business. Neither will a White Book report 
on a manufacturer or wholesaler carry any obligation even 
of the remotest kind either to buy or not to buy. It is 
information to guide the retailer in his business. 

Freedom of choice as to whom he will sell to, or buy 
from, is the constitutional right of every citizen of the 
United States. To force his choice to be made in ignorance 
by suppressing the means of knowledge, is repugnant to th« 
very thought and spirit of freedom. Every car of lumper 
bought and sold should be a free vote of contidence pase 
on knowledge on the part of each that the other is playing 
the game on honor—not with one policy in lowa and an 
opposite scheme in Michigan. The retailer's motto 1s 
from a western evangelist in words as follows: “So live 
each day that you can look the devil in the eye and tell 
him to go to hell.” The daily business record of retailers 
is in cold type in your Blue Book and the Red Book, and 
that publicity is, in the words of the deacon, a powerful 
means of grace. It makes us live up to our motto so that 
we can talk back even to the devil. In the White Book 
your record would appear as you made it. You, like us, 
would find such publicity a sustaining arm in the hour or 
temptation. So then with Red, White and Blue books to 
guide us, let us march on together beneath the protect- 
ing folds of Old Glory, pledged to the proposition that tne 
freedom of contract shall be maintained as sacredly as the 
freedom of the press and that trade independence shi 
not perish from the earth. 


This concluded the morning session, the Chair an- 
nouncing that an address by H. 8. Graves would be the 


first feature of the program of the afternoon session, 
to begin at 2:30. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The series of addresses on the merchandising of 
lumber was taken up and Irving K. Pond, a well 
known Chicago architect and one of the directors of 
the American Institute of Architects, discussed the 
subject from the standpoint of the architect as fol- 
lows: - 


a 


From the Standpoint of the Architect. 


I deem it a great honor to be called on for the arch 
to express my thoughts before this gathering. I undersiing 
I am billed to speak upon the merchandising of lui):,.; 
What I know on that topic probably equals what the 
jority of you know about he intricacies of design or 
abstractions of structural calculation. 


cts 


ia 
b the 
In fact, I probstily 


know less about this topic than you know about these ot)i.rg, 
However, 1 do know something of the uses and applica:ion 
of lumber in the general field of domestic economy, ani: so 


I shall confine my remarks and constrain my though: jp 
that restricted channel, 

I was interested, in looking through the extensive nq 
instructive exposition at the Coliseum Building, to s 
cut something along the line of one published in Li; g 
number of years ago and which, at that time, stirred 
imagination. It was a pictorial history of the world du 
the life of a California redwood, an old patriarch iat 
sprang from the ground early in the fourth century anc j 


is 
still stretching its lofty branches into the untroubled ei jer, 
although the illustration in the exhibition makes the elec ri¢ 
waves play in violent action about its apex; and through 


this violence it pierces serene, standing absolutely tran.) jj 
and unmoved. I take this illustration for a text. 


Reprinted by Request. 

Many, perhaps most of you, remember a story that ap. 
peared many years ago in the Century Magazine and was 
reprinted by general request at some time during this last 
year. It is called “The New Minister's Great Opportuni: vy.” 
A pastor who had but recently been called to a new 
found it to be his first public duty and the one in the ac. 
complishment of which, or the nonaccomplishment of which 
he would in all probability stand or fall in this new «om- 
munity, the preaching of the funeral sermon of one of the 
“oldest inhabitants” who had belonged to his flock. ‘he 
man had led a thoroughly domestic and uneventful life 
within the shelter of his fold and far away from the pulse 
and currents of human activity. Such a figure and life 
were not calculated to inspire in the preacher any great 
emotion which would arouse him to eloquence and produce 
a great panegyric; but the minister arose to the occasion 
and detailed in glowing terms those great battles of thought 
and action which had taken place within the span of the de- 
cedent’s life—the invention of the telegraph, the discovery 
of the power of steam and the building of the first steam. 
boat and railway; the Mexican War, the War ef the Re- 
bellion and the putting down of slavery—all of this he 
had witnessed and to none of this he had been a party in 
his long serene life. 


Symbol of an Old Man’s Life. 

To me the California redwood, although not yet expired, 
is a symbol of this old man’s life. In all probability the 
California redwood stands today because it was so far re- 
moved from the battleground of civilization and up to 
very recent times has not got into the current of human 
activity or in the path of human progress. Now this expo- 
sition discloses that with the other woods it is coming into 
its owh, and that “own” is in aiding in the upward progress 
and civilization of humanity. That is the real purpose for 
the existence of every animate or inanimate thing upon 
this globe and nothing has fulfilled its destiny which does 
not sooner or later minister to the needs of humanity in 
either the realm of use or of beauty or of both, and the 
tree, both in its natural state and as a manufactured prod- 
uct, does fulfill its function in both of these fields and con- 
sequently has gained the love and admiration of mankind. 
It shines forth in construction and in art and is made a 
subject of poetry of the most emotional type. 

This it does not do of its own accord but through the en- 
deavors of the men that are represented here in this gath- 
ering; and, therefore, civilization in paying its tribute to 
the tree, especially the tree in its manufactured state, is 
paying a tribute to the genius, courage and resourcefulness 
of you men who lay that product at the feet of humanity. 
This effort on your part is not done once and for all but 
must be ever continuing and ever seeking new fields. 

Must Seek New Fields. 

In your endeavors you are forced to study conservation 
and preservation and to minimize wastefulness. You are 
expected not to rob the soil but to produce from it and 
leave it in condition to produce more. You must seek new 
fields for the use of your material because it is slowly, 
steadily and surely being pushed out of certain Mnes. Clay 
products, steel, cement are coming in to perform the duties 
once performed solely by timber; but the uses for timber will 
always continue and will always ia to the heart and 
mind of humanity, because wood of all the materials for 
art and construction, because of the grain, because of its 
unrefractoriness, lends itself to being shaped by the hand 
under the direction of brain and heart. 

When man has been building and decorating for his own 
personal use and pleasure he has used the products of the 
forest. When he has been building for the gods he has 
delved into the mines and dug into the quarries; but the 
chilliness and aloofness of the rock has never made in him 
the personal appeal that comes through the living, swaying 
and ever-changing tree. And, therefore, for domestic pur- 
poses it will be a long time before any material will take 
the place of wood in the affections of the builder who loves 
quiet domesticity and cares to be surrounded by objects 
which through their beauty and responsiveness to his touch 
appeal directly to his deepest and warmest nature. The 
architect who designs, the craftsman who carries out and 
the lover who enjoys the forms to which wood lends itself 
thank most deeply and sincerely you men who place this 
beautiful medium before them and make it possible to 
dream, to work and enjoy through its beautiful and appcal- 
ing mediumship. 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk then discussed the mer- 
chandising of lumber from the standpoint of the 
engineer. 


From the Standpoint of the Engineer. 


Since the earliest times wood has been used in one 
form or another by mankind. Its ready accessibility, 
the ease with which it could be worked to shape into 
any desirable form, its qualities of strength, hardness, 
resilience, etc., probably account for its extensive use. 
With the advance of civilization the per capita quantity 
used has increased rather ‘than decreased, because as 
civilization advanced new uses were found for this val- 
uable material and new requirements brought about 4 
decided increase for each individual. As it was well 
stated by Dr. Fernow many years ago, our grandmothers 
were satisfied with one or two chairs in their parlors, 
while the present generation requires eight or ten or 
more, not because we wish to sit on all of them, but 
because their possession is an indication of our modern 
standards of living. ‘ 

While there has been a decided increase of various 
kinds of wood, there has at the same time been a de- 
cided decrease in the use of wood in various fields. 
This decreased use has been due to the discovery of 
other materials which are either better adapted than 
the wood for specific purposes, or because of the differ- 
ences in cost, and lately because of various economical 
tendencies brought about by a changed condition of the 
supply and a changed condition in the attitude of so- 
ciety towards various types of structural material. 
Whereas in the early days oak and pine were the chief 
woods used for all purposes, we find a large number of 
woods now manufactured, all of them with certain spe- 
cific qualities and all claiming recommendation at the 
hands of the consumer. With the extraordinary increase 
in the manufacture of steel, cement, clay products, etc. 
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inte etition has arisen between these prod- 
Apu re gg ge of which has tended to reduce the 
: 1 amount ‘used. While this reduction was to have 
acl" expected, there. is a large amount of criticism 
pe" iat wood which is more or less unwarranted. This 
per) cism is directed largely at the principal defects of 
‘od, both for construction and ornamental purposes. 
se stated among other things that wood is inflam- 
atie and consequently a hazardous material to use 
ae the population is concentrated in more or less 
congested districts, such as in our larger cities and 
passer It is furthermore pointed out that wood is 
tole to decay and that it does not have the permanence 
lab’ ne of the other structural materials. Attention is 
uiso Called to the fact that the physical characteristics 
ey inferior in some respects to those of other struc- 
se materials. Many of these criticisms are without 
‘loubt absolutely true, but the mere presence of a defect 
is not necessarily a reason for condemning a valuable 
product. aka awell brief f 
is urpose today to dwe riefly on some o 
A. cevmaantians, as I see them, which determine the 
se of wood, and to outline some of the requirements 
for the safe and acceptable use as they are viewed by 
the architect and engineer and the consumer in general. 
Wood is specifically valuable because it has a certain 
strength value and at the same time because it is light 
and easily worked. It furthermore is still comparatively 
cheap readily obtainable in large quantities, and is 
furthermore Capable of being so handled that many of 
the apparent defects are easily corrected. There is no 
question but that it is generally recognized that wood 
is inflammable and will burn, and also that wood will 
decay, some kinds after very short periods of exposure, 
others not until they have been exposed for a great 
many years. The engineer and architect and the con- 
sumer generally have certain specific requirements which 
inv material used for a definite purpose must fulfill. 
\Where an engineer constructs a railroad trestle, he 
knows that the material of which this trestle is to be 
constructed must be capable of withstanding certain 
strains, due to the load passing over the bridge. In 
the same way the architect demands that his material 
must have a certain stiffness in order to withstand 
ioads of a known value. Both the engineer and archi- 
tect require that the material placed in any structure 
nust serve as long a time as possible in order to reduce 
he cost of repairs and the disturbance incident thereto. 
in addition to the strength and lasting requirements, 
there are such factors as pleasing appearance, ready and 
satisfactory application of paints, stains etc., nail-hold- 
ing capacity, absence of shrinkage in volume, the main- 
tenance of proper shape ete. 


Confusion and Misunderstanding. 


With the large number of woods now available, each 
with its own peculiar qualities and characteristics, it is 
not surprising that there is frequently considerable con- 
fusion and misunderstanding on the part of the con- 
sumer as to what he may reasonably expect of any one 
or more groups or specific kinds of wood. How is he 
to find out what kind of wood should be used for a 
specific purpose? How is he to ascertain, after making 
a selection, as to whether the particular wood selected 
is best fitted for his special requirements? The lumber- 
man today, while he may have a general knowledge of 
the timber as it occurs in the tree, and while he may 
have a specific knowledge of the wood which he manu- 
factures, trequertly and in fact in the majority of cases, 
has no opportunity for telling the consumer anything 
about his particular kind of wood. His chief aim and 
purpose hitherto have. largely been confined to cutting 
down the tree, manufacturing it into lumber, and selling 
it as lumber. With the changed condition of the use 
of materials and with the increasing demand for specific 
information about all classes of structural materials, it 
is no longer sufficient for the lumberman, either the 
manufacturer or retailer, to have general knowledge; he 
must have a specific knowledge in order to meet this 
increasing demand for information. If there is one point 
which I would insist on strongly today, it is that the 
attitude of the lumber industry towards the merchandis- 
ing and use of lumber in its various forms is undergoing 
a very radical change, and to call attention to the abso- 
lute necessity for actively assisting in disseminating 
more information about wood and lumber in its various 
forms among those who are interested in its use. 

In order to emphasize this point I would call your at- 
tention to the lessons which can be learned from those 
industries that are actively competing with lumber in 
the markets of the world. I hold in my hand a number 
of pamphlets from a number of companies manufactur- 
ing cement. I would call your attention to the fact that 
these are text books of information and instruction is- 
sued by the producers of cement to the consuming 
public, in which the fullest possible information is given 
as to the physical and chemical qualities of the ma- 
terial, with specific directions as to how it can be prop- 


erly used. The most striking part of these pamphlets 
is the information devoted to a discussion of the failures 
of the material, with numerous photographs showing 
failures, and followed by detailed discussions as to the 


reasons for these failures and suggestions as to how 
they may be avoided. If I had time I would like to go 
extensively into this phase of the matter and point out 
What the steel industry is doing in this regard, also what 
the brick people are doing, but most of you can readily 
obtain this information yourselves. ; P 

All I wish to do is to point out the desirability of 
your considering the way in which the so called sub- 
stitute materials are advancing the cause of their _in- 
dustry. If I were to sum up their attitude, it would be 
that they are making it their particular business to 
know more about their particular product than anyone 
else; that they investigate the nature of their product 
from every possible viewpoint; that they maintain ex- 
tensive investigating laboratories with highly trained ex- 
perts, and that from time to time, through their pub- 
licity departments, they give the public the advantage 
of the information so secured in very attractive and 
readable form, such as those which I have before me. 
TI not only issue these pamphlets; they go a _ step 

and by means of carefully considered adver- 
they call the attention of the prospective con- 
to the reasons why their product is specially 
adapted for various purposes. Their agents visit the 
prospective user and advise with him as to the best 
methods for getting the best service out of their ma- 
terial. In other words, each industry makes it its par- 
ticular business to stand as the advance agent of its 
own material, to know more about it than anybody else, 
and above all else they make it their special business 
to let everybody know about it. 


What Have the Lumbermen Done? 


‘! we turn to the lumber industry, what have the lum- 
bermen of the country done to meet this changed con- 
‘tion of utilization of their grensedd I have only one 

tance to cite which is at all comparable to the policy 

rsued_ by the manufacturers of cement, steel, brick 
-, and that is the work which has been done by the 
ithern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association under the 
“ble leadership of its secretary, George E. Watson. 

‘ost of you are familiar with what this association has 
‘one, and I need not go into details farther than to say 
that the keynote of the work of the cypress association 
has been to first of all find out what cypress wood was 
800d for; to —— its uses in all parts of not only 
this country, but abroad; and when they had found out 
what the wood was good for, ye | told about it in pam- 
phlet form, in magazines and exhibitions, and they told 
about it not once but many times. he work which 
the cypress association has started “has been pursued 
with vigor, and if in order to believe what their work 








has done, may I respectfully suggest that they ask the 
secretary? It would have been impossible to have ac- 
complished what the cypress association has done with- 
out a strong realization on the part of the members of 
this industry that they had a valuable product, but that 
it was necessary for them, however, to let others be- 
sides themselves know this, and when once they had 
calied the attention to the superiority of their product 
along certain lines that they had to continue to do so, 
and I express no vague prediction when I say that what 
the cypress industry will do in the future will compare 
in ways, which few of us can appreciate, with what they 
have done in the past. One reason for their growing 
success has been their conservatism. They have called 
attention to specific points for which cypress wood was 
fit. They have not hesitated to point out that it was 
not a cure for all things, and if there is one point which 
I would emphasize with all the strength I can it is that 
the acknowledgment of defects is as desirable and nec- 
essary a part of any propaganda as the emphasis laid 
upon favorable qualities and applications. 

it is an encouraging sign to note that the work that 
the cypress industry has started has been followed with 
great rapidity by the other groups of wood, and it is 
confidently to be expected that the future will show just 
as favorable results for them as it has for the cypress 
industry. 

This .brings me to the statement as to exactly what 
should be aone with the various classes of wood; what 
the architect, engineer and consumer want to know; 
what are the qualities of the wood; what uses ure they 
fit for; how can they tell what kind of wood and wnat 
kind of grade to buy; how can they obviate defects or 
shrinkage, warping, checking, decay, etc.? I would cias- 
sify the lines of investigation into two broad groups:” 
studies of quality and adaptability and studies of opvi- 
ating such defects as decay and lack of fire resistance. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re- 
centiy has created a branch of its work to be known as a 
technical department, for which they have honored me by 
entrusting same to my care, and it may not be out-of 
place to say a few words as to what such an office can be 
expected to accomplish, not only for the National as- 
sociation, but what such an office can be expected to do 
for the individual associations. In the first place, a vast 
amount of specific information concerning the qualities 
of wood and their fitness for various purposes is being 
developed every year by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, at State universities, by the State forest and con- 
servation commissions, in Iaboratories of our universities 
and colleges, and not only through these agencies in the 
United States, but through similar agencies in Canada 
and other parts of the world. Many of these investiga- 
tions are necessarily directed towards specific problems, 
such as strength, durability, hardness, decay resistance, 
ete. Much of the information is in scattered form, where 
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the individual interested in the use or manufacture of 
lumber would not be liable to see it. : 

One of the chief functions of the new office will be 
to keep the secretary’s office advised of any develop- 
ments pertaining to the lumber industry as a whole as 
far as this pertains to technical questions of use and 
adaptability for general purposes. Among such broad 
problems there comes first and foremost the question of 
rendering wood more or less fireproof. We have already 
undertaken a_ consideration of this broad problem in 
coéperation with the Nationai Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, and it gives me pleasure to announce today that 
the executives of this association are favorably disposed 
toward the creation of a committee for the consideration 
of wood in all its phases. Quoting from the April num- 
ber of the quarterly of this journal, it states: - 

“The executives of the N. F A. are favorably dis- 
posed to the appointment of a committee to investigate 
the subject of the fire retardant treatment of wood. The 
general condemnation of wooden shingles, wooden win- 
dow frames and the use of wood trim in otherwise fire- 
resistive buildings has, according to the lumber inter- 
ests, extended to such uses of wood as are wholly legiti- 
mate. There is obviously no unreasonable prejudice in 
the ranks of the N. F. P. A. against proper uses of 
wood. New York is perhaps the only city in the coun- 
try that requires fireproofed wood in building construc- 
tion, and it is doubtful if there has been sufficient gain 
in the fireproofing of wood to justify the additional cost. 
It may be that hardwood trim, untreated, in buildings 
to the limited extent to which it is now being used, is 
practically as safe as the fireproofed trim. 

“The other use to which fireproofed wood is put in 
New York’s fireproof buildings is for the flooring. Here 
again it is doubtful whether there is much gain in fire- 
proofing the ng $ provided the flooring is properly 
filled up on the under side to avoid open spaces. Ex- 
perience seems to indicate that the fireproofing of wood 
flooring gradually loses whatever value it has by the 
constant washing of floors. The salts which are used 
in the fireproofing process are deliquescent, and when 
the flooring is first installed keep the floors quite damp. 
The use of water on the same gradually tends to wash 
out these salts.’’ 


Wood and Fire Protection. 

The idea underlying the creation of this committee 
(which I might state incidentally was suggested by the 
new Office) is to get together those interested in the 
problem of reducing fire losses and to determine the 
best methods for handling wood construction where the 
same can be properly used. I hold that there are no 
more public-spirited citizens in this country than those 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of lumber, and I 


know that you all will support whatever action is taken 
by the National Fire Protection Association, through its 
committees, and I have so assured Franklin K. Went- 
worth, the secretary and treasurer of that association. 

Another broad problem of general interest to the in- 
dustry is the promulgation of a wider recognition of the 
value of preserved wood. Preserved wood is today used 
in comparatively small quantities. I would call atten- 
tion to the exhibit of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association, in which some startling figures and models 
are presented. It is particularly instructive to note the 
huge pile of untreated lumber used every year, and to 
find by its side an almost microscopic pile of treatea 
lumber. The railroads hitherto have been the largest 
consumers of treated wood, but is there any reason why 
the principle of the preservation of wood should not be 
applied on the farm and in the household as well? We 
may draw a lesson from our European friends, where 
the purchase of yards of creosoted fences of treated mud 
sills has become an every-day experience. The exhibit 
of the American Wood Ffreservers’ Association is one 
that every lumberman present at this great exposition 
should visit and study with great care, because it has 
behind it possibilities for future development which 
many of us do not as yet thoroughly appreciate. 

In conclusion, permit me to summarize what I have 
hastily outlined, namely, the necessity for a closer con- 
tact between the producer of lumber and the consumer. 
The producer of lumber must tell the consumer what 
the good and bad points of his articles are, and the con- 
sumer has a right to expect this. The results of such 
closer coéperation will be that wood will be more se- 
lectively and economically used. It has frequentiy been 
stated that one of the chief characteristics in this coun- 
try is the way we use our natural resources. We are 
less liable to waste and misuse that for which we have 
a high appreciation. The average man and woman will 
handle material which they understand more intelligently 
than that. which is purchased in a haphazard way. I 
personally feel that a policy such as I have outlined will 
materially increase the respect which every citizen of 
this country has for wood in its various forms, and with 
an increased respect for the material will come a better 
feeling towards the man who is responsible for its manu- 
facture and sale, and will aiso come a better apprecia- 
tion of the desirability for conservative operations and a 
prevention of waste and true conservation, 


J. Norman Jensen was down on the program to dis- 
cuss lumber merchandising from the standpoint of the 
building constructor. He spoke, however, in behalf 
of the building department of Chicago, with which he 
is connected as construction engineer. He opened his 
remarks by giving some of his own experiences in the 
northern woods as a railroad engineer in charge of 
construction work. The commissioner of buildings 
was unable to be present and had delegated Mr. Jensen 
to speak in his stead. He continued: 


From the Standpoint of the Building Constructor. 


As an engineer it is my duty to approve the plans for 
all classes of buildings. If this Blackstone Hotel, for 
instance, were in construction at this time I would have 
to look at the strength of the beams and girders and 
columns in order to see that they complied with our or- 
dinance requirements. Whatever rerarks I make today 
will be confined to structural timber, not that used for 
ornamental purposes but that to carry the different loads 
which may be imposed on them. In my capacity as en- 
gineer I also have occasionally to make inspections of 
wooden and other structures, particularly grandstands. 
{ have inspected such wooden grandstands one year and 
found posts as large as 12x12 sound to find them badly 
decayed the following year. I believe you gentlemen 
would prefer me to speak frankly as to what I have 
found. 

Then again we have a certain law in our city which 
requires that all buildings used for the storage of mer- 
chandise or for manufacturing should be placarded. Lit- 
tle cards must be posted on each floor giving the safe 
live load each floor can carry. We have gone into dozens 
of building built- in the past or now being built to 
find the safe load that can be put on those buildings. 
We base our calculations on the stresses given in the 
ordinances in regard to timber. For yellow pine, for 
instance, which is the common material, the ordinance 
provides a stress of 1,300 pounds. A great many owners 
are greatly disappointed in the valuation of their build- 
ings. They thought they were 50 percent stronger than 
we will allow. We have to take that stand because we 
must base upon the present ordinance. A great many 
times the owners and architects wish that higher unit 
stresses could be used. Instead of 1,300 pounds they 
want to_use 1,500, for instance, as is allowed in other 
cities. I will speak of this matter of unit stresses a 
little later on. I only mention it now because there has 
been more or less agitation on this subject. One of the 
clever men connected with the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association has persuaded some newspaper men 
in Chicago that these are good news matters and two or 
three front page columns have been devoted to this 
subject recently, although it is really a technical subject. 

Then again in figuring these buildings arguments come 
up as to the size of timbers, and in figuring out what a 
6x12 will carry we find the commercial sizes are perhaps 
% inch scant. We take the actual dimensions, 544x11%, 
and this is the size we use in checking. This “skinning” 
of the size of timber, as I call it, arouses a great deal 
of indignation in a good many architects and engineers. 
Whenever they specify a certain size they want that 
size. They do not see the necessity of the manufacturer 
cutting scant sizes. That is a matter that should be 
taken up by the association. Let it be generally known 
that these are established commercial sizes or else give 
the custonier the full size that he orders. 

Heavy Timbers Fire-resistant. 

The question of fire will often come up in our discus- 
sions. Our experience in Chicago is that buildings built 
of heavy timbers stand up well under a fire, especially 
if the building has a sprinkler system. If in a building 
every joist is at least 6x12 and every post has at least 
100 square inches in its section we call it in our or- 
dinance a “mill constructed building.” Of course, there 
are other cities where the records on fires are not 
really detrimental to mill construction, especially when 
sprinkled. The trouble with a building that has been 
gutted by fire is chiefly due to the fact that it is almost 
impossible to rebuild and use the old walls. In many of 
our old buildings there are hangers extending into the 
wall and attached to the joists and it is almost impos- 
sible to get a sufficient new anchorage. 

Advantages In Use of Timber. 

You lumber people are apt to feel that in a way other 
materials have an advantage over timber but there are 
a number of important advantages which timber has. 
For instance, suppose you want to build a reinforced 
concrete building. You would have to add one-half inch 
in thickness to the bottom of every slab and of 1% 
inches all around to every girder and beam and column 
for the purpose of protecting them from fire. In other 
words, if a 12x12 column were sufficient to carry the 
load you would have to make it 15x15 inches. Then 
again the ordinances allow a strength at least twice as 
much on wood as on concrete. For concrete a strength 
is allowed of 400 pounds to the square inch. For a 
post or ordinary length yellow pine. beam the ordinance 
would allow 900 to 1,000 pounds. I am speaking par- 
ticularly of reénforced concrete construction. Some 
reénforced concrete man had come around and said “We 
can build your building cheaper.’ The situation is at 
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present that for heavy load and long spans mill con- 
structed buildings can not compete with concrete. Of 
course they can when the spans are short and the loads 
reasonably light. 

[ have spoken a little about the advantages of timber 
construction. Now I would like to speak about -the dis- 
advantages. Take an ordinary floor that is going to 
carry a rather heavy load and the spans are 16 or 18 








feet. Such a floor of mili construction would be at 
least 20 inches thick, 34% inches for the floor, and joists 
6 by 16 inches. I nave figured plans where the reén- 
forced concrete floor was only 10 inches deep. This 
means for every floor the owner can not pile his goods 








as high as in a mill constructed building. On a building 
sever ht stories | it means a saving of a whole 





story. is May not seem much of an advantage to you 
but it is one of the factors that enter into the cost of 
building. 

Standardizing of Grades. 


I would like to talk to you this afternoon in regard to 
the necessity of standards. The former speaker has 
brought this matter out very nicely, but I would like 
to emphasize it. I am in a position to meet the promi- 
nent architects and engineers of this city and I find a 
growing feeling that they want to know more about the 
timber they are ing on the Chicago market. I get 
into argumerts gard to yellow pine particularly. 
The reason is that if a building is built of longleaf pine 








Wwe can use a it stress of 1,300 pounds, while if short- 
leaf is used the ordinance limits us to a stress of 1,000 
pour poe Every man natu! , claims he is using long- 





leaf and we have to determine whether it is longleaf or 
shortl< Some time ago I wrote to the Yellow Pine 
yan eer irers’ Association asking them to give me 
samples of typical yellow pine timber, also of shortleaf, 
oak ete. They wrote tome they could not furnish these 
samples; that there was such a variation in yellow pine 
its it would be almost impossible to furnish adequate 
es. Now if the manufacturers themselves can not 
us the samples we want, how are we to judge 
whether a material is longleaf or shortleaf? There must 
be a new method of grading or standardization which 
does not exist at present We demand adequate in- 
formation for every other material that goes into build- 
ing construction; should we not on timber? I 
think one timber has been used all these 
cel turies ave been content to believe as 

















they did In a great many old buildings 
built by i ical mechanics I found joists 
three times as strong as the girders and girders twice 


as strong as the posts. We 
upon the weakest member. 
joists ar 


determine the safe load 
Material was wasted in the 
girders because the building was not adequate- 
1ed. Those were the when timber was 
but times have c “It is up to you to 
way of gradi this stock. A certain prominent 
ect in Chicag me today that on his specifica- 
in timber to be furnished to his jobs they are re- 
to pass a certain load test and the manufacturer 



























1 guarantee it will carry a certain load—which in 
his case is four times tl working load. Manufacturers 
could work along those lines and so grade their material 


that they » eae g 


larantee any one of the joists or 
ould be p 


ed out and would carry four or five 
e load it was supposed to carry in the floor. 








Strength Tests. 







ks have already been taken 
speaker. I believe that the newer 
reénforced concrete, have had to 
ive had to show to everybody what 
i The latest development is 
ed concrete. They don’t use 
> load is carried from column 
We were rather skeptical, 
ap} r permit was required to 
satisfac t on These are extensometer 
job after job where these tests have 
2 y expensive, $2,000 or $3,000 at least, and they 
have been so exhaustive that we have a reasonable con- 
ence in that type of construction because we feel the 


from 


any be ams or 
to column on a 





ryone 
















information we asked has been furnished and we have 
‘ reason: ible preof. I believe the timber people 
g the same lines. If they believe their 


to the strengths allowed by the 
make a test on the job so that we 
ictually happening in those timbers 


ordi nance 
can know 






under load. 

You may think this subject of unit stresses does not 
concern you, but when I tell you that the sale of the 
umber in this town is determined on the bas of what 
the ordinances allow on timbers you can see that it 





-conomic importar The building department is 
position of placing the burden of proof on the 
vho applies for permit. If you want a higher 





a han the ordinances will allow you must prove it. 
fhe building department will not go to the expense of 





the test itself, Most of the 
the new type of construction are only too 
to that trouble, because once admitted in 
is a good advertisement and can probably 
to the smaller cities 

cis to the timber people to prove to interested 
parties what their material is really good for. It would 
not hurt to follow in lines of their competitors and 
it would not he people in general know what 
not to do with Certain kinds of timbers will 
not do near moist ground. Let the people know 


people who are 





om 





that. I ey well expended to con- 
duct an rtising campaign which will give the people 
the information 1 Pn want ‘in the same manner your 


competitors give the information to every farmer 
and mecnanic in this country who 2 his interest. 

The Chair then announced that H. 8. Graves, chief 
forester, had arrived and would ce the conven- 
tion. The Chair remarked that it was unfortunate 
that the speakers at the morning session were so inter- 
esting and the session was continued so late that most 
of those eee were unable to attend the noon 
luncheon, at which Mr. Graves had read his paper, and 
that he had kindly consented again to read it for the 
benefit of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Graves then read from the same manuscript 
which he had used at the luncheon, as follows: 


Conservation and the Lumber Industry. 


The subject of my address today is ‘“‘Conservation and 
the Lumber Industry.’ My remarks will deal with the 
problem of forest conservation on private timber lands. 
Our national forests have been placed under administra- 
tion and we are endeavoring to handle their resources in 
the larger public interests and to make them render 
their highest service in the permanent upbuilding and 
maintenance of prosperous communities. I shall not to- 
day discuss the problems of administering this public 
trust, but rather shall deal with certain problems of the 
private forests which constitute the bulk—some four- 
fifths—of our total forest resources. 

Many persons still have the idea that there 
thing incompatible 
development. The 





_is some- 
between conservation and industrial 
ungrounded charge that the Govern- 


ment’s policy of conservation on the national forests re- 
tards development is still heard. As _ to forestry on 
private timber lands most persons regard that merely as 








a well-meaning theory. The difficulty has 
many of. those who take this view 
formed, or misinformed, re 


_been that 
E are entirely unin- 
garding the aims and methods 


of conservation, 


while others, in using the term ‘“de- 
velopment,”’ 


have in mind not so much the building up 
of real industries as land speculation and promoters’ 
profits. I have purposely used the term “industry” in 
my title because what I am going to talk about is the 
kind of development that means actual production of 
raw material, commerce and manufacture, and the main- 
tenance of permanent communities and homes. 

The character and conditions of the lumber industry 
have a profound bearing on the question of conservation. 
One of the ultimate results of conservation must be to 
maintain the industry, by maintaining the supply of the 
raw material which the industry converts into finished 
products for the use of the public; nor can conservation 
be indifferent to the conditions which obtain in an in- 
dustry of such importance. We seek to prevent de- 
struction of the timber which we now have, to lessen 
waste and thereby extend the life of present supplies, 
and to grow new forests to replace present supplies as 
they are used. The practical achievement of these pur- 
poses depends in considerable measure on conditions in 
the industry. In the long run the perpetuation and 
prosperity of the industry will depend on whether these 
conservation purposes are achieved, and how. 


Results of Early Governmental Policy. 

The present situation in the lumber industry is largely 
the outcome of the policy of the public in the past in 
regard to forest resources. It was for a long time the 
policy of our nation to hand over the public timber- 
lands to private individuals as rapidly as they chose to 
take the land, at a very low price. The underlying idea 
was that private ow nership Was necessary to secure de- 
velopment. The homestead law, designed to secure the 
development of agricultural lands by actual settlers and 
home-builders, introduced the further idea that public 
land should be disposed of in small quantities, in the 
interest of diffused prosperity. At the beginning the 
plan worked excellently in so far as real agricultural 
land was in question. Up to a certain point the result 
was to place the bulk of the agricultural land in the 
hands of farmers, while the bulk of the non-agricultural 
timberlands remained in the hands of the public because 
it had no value and there was no incentive to acquire it. 
As population increased and timberland came to have a 
value, either for immediate development or for specula- 
tion, it was rapidly taken up. Inasmuch as timber in 
most cases has to be handled in large units because 
of the outlay necessary to put it on the market large 
tracts were accumulated by purchase from smaller own- 
ers. When the older centers of lumber production began 
to be exhausted and the prospective value of the new 
sources of supply came to be appreciated there was a 
rush to acquire such timberlands as could still be se- 
cured cheaply. The establishment of the national for- 
ests put a stop to private acquisition of a relatively 
small fraction of the original stock of public timber, 
but a great deal of land had been taken up and there 
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Was a_ period of speculation in timberlands which did 
not culminate until a few years ago. In the South also 
there was a rush to acquire timberlands. In building 
up practicable units for operations many persons and 
concerns borrowed heavily on their timberland property. 
The next step was naturally for these owners to begin to 
realize on their investment, and there followed a tre- 
mendous activity in lumber production. 
Overproduction and Its Results. 

I presume that there are not less than 75,000 to 100,000 
owners of timberlands, not including small tracts at- 
tached to farms. It may be said that the majority of 


these timberland owners are desirous of operating, sell- 
ing the stumpage, or selling their land outright. As a 
result of the feverish haste to cut and manufacture 


timber there was naturally an overproduction of lumber, 
reaction, and demoralization of the market. Curtail- 
ment of output responding to price recessions did not, 
however, take place readily, because of the pressure to 
keep cutting even after prices had fallen. Owners who 
had mortgaged their property heavily were obliged to 
keep on operating in order to meet interest on their 
obligations, maintain their plants, and hold their or- 
ganizations. Decreased profits through a lower priced 
product and increased cost of production doubtless re- 
quired these same men to cut a larger amount of timber 
than otherwise would have been needed to carry them 
along. Other owners, who, for other reasons, were finan- 
cially weak, were obliged to continue cutting. In many 
instances increased taxation has tended still further to 
force operation. Overproduction therefore continued and 
a depressed market became still further depressed, with 
the consequences of local demoralization, numerous fail- 
ures, and the various other results which follow depres- 
sion in any industry. As long as there exists a constant 
pressure to place upon the market more timber than 
can be absorbed instability will continue. If lumber were 
a commodity which in manufacture could be shaped to 
meet varying market requirements the situation might 
be somewhat different. The market will absorb a great 
deal of the higher grades of lumber, but to meet the 
market possibilities of high grade lumber an immense 
quantity of low grade material must either be manu- 
factured or wasted, and it is the low grade material 
which has glutted the market. 


Outcome of Forced Cutting. 

From a conservation standpoint the present situation 
is an exceedingly unfortunate one. Forced cutting under 
poor market conditions means poor utilization, for a 
great deal of the low grade material is left in the woods. 
It is estimated that in some sections this waste is 30 
percent greater than it was six years ago. Under such 
conditions, the care of second growth and the encour- 
agement of new growth have little interest for operators. 
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Fire protection receives little attention except wi 


nat 
is necessary to protect valuable standing timber, While 
owners are now in many sections of the country doing 
much more than formerly to protect at least th: mer- 
chantable timber from fire the depletion of the supplies 


is going on with a rapidity which operators thenisclyes 


who are practically obliged to cut with a great 


5 il of 
waste, much deplore. It is perfectly clear, th: fe 
that both from the standpoint of the permanent lfare 


of the lumber industry and from the standpoint «f the 
interests of conservation the country is losing. | ¢ 


need to recount to you the loss to the public fy 
great industry is demoralized. It is not merely loas 
to operators and stockholders in operating con nies 
but a severe loss to those who are thrown out em- 
ployment or who have irregular employment, i an 
economic depression results which is shown in the | min. 
ished prosperity of whole communities. From the ind- 


point of conservation the public is suffering ver 
loss. Its existing supplies are being used up rapi: and 

wastefully because of poor utilization, and these sup. 
ee are not being replaced in any adequate wa. 


Exhaustion of Supplies and Economic, Los; 
I appreciate that a good many persons in the jimber 
industry are unable to take the question of exhaus 


ono 
supplies very seriously. I do not think I need dis. 
cuss the question of the possible length of time before 
our present supplies of standing timber will ex- 
hausted. I am considering rather the local ex! stion 
of supplies and the local economic loss through th: stop- 
ping of commerce and industry. It may be that can 
go on and waste a good deal of timber in the nited 
States and not suffer for a considerable length o: time 
so far as the nation as a whole is concerned. I do not 
believe that it is a beneficial thing for an individual 
State to have its timber resource exhausted, the saw- 
mills cease to exist, and once thriving communities dis- 


appear. It may be that the United States as a whole 
will not feel the effect particularly of the exhaustion of 
timber in the Lake States, but I can not look upo: 
stretches of barren wastes in these States and considey 
that there has been the right kind of industrial dey 
ment. Even if the total standing timber in this « 
would last fifty or even a hundred years, without x 
a tree, it does not alter the fact that the progressive 
dissipation of the timber resources without replacement 
is always locally a very serious matter. 
Supply’s Influence on Prices. 

On the other hand, there is a problem of distribution 
of the products of the forest to the consuming public 
at reasonable prices. If a limited resource is vided 
among private owners and these then proceed to force 
the commodity on the market as fast as possible, there 
will be cheap prices as long as the resource is plentiful, 
As soon as it begins to be really scarce the price will 
jump, and those few persons who have been able to 
hold on toward the end will reap monopolistic returns 
Theoretically our timber resources are not exhaustible, 
because new forests can be grown. Practically, our chief 
supply is vanishing because the bulk of it (privately 
owned) is not being replaced in any adequate degree 
The public must protect itself from monopolistic control 
of prices through controlled markets; it must also pro- 
tect itself from the dissipation of its resources, under 
conditions which will inevitably mean famine prices 
later on. 

The immediate interest of the individual consumer is 
in low prices. There will be constant pressure from him 
to use the power of taxation and other means to force 
cutting, so long as there is anything to cut. 

The immediate interest of the individual operator is 
to bull prices and secure the greatest possible profit 

Relation of Public and Private Interests. 

The broad interests of the public require cutting of 
standing timber as fast as it can be economically util- 
ized, protection from fire of cut-over as well as uncut 
lands, and cutting so as to secure replacement and con- 
tinued timber production and the maintenance of stable 
industries. 

The broad interests of the lumber industry are to this 
extent identical with the broad interests of the public, 
although there must be recognized the further fact that 
there must always remain a certain element of antag- 
onism between the interests of any industry and the in- 
terest of the public in the matter of price. 

The ultimate significance of our whole governmental 
activity in regulating industry is to reach common foot- 
ing for the permanent interests of both producer and 
consumer, There is no reason why this can not be done 
in the lumber industry as the final step in any process 
of investigation or regulation, for there is none in whose 
permanent welfare the public has greater concern. 

If it is true, as I believe, that the public is suffering 
a loss it is certainly vital for the public to know the 
facts, to measure its loss, and take steps to meet the 
situation. In any public question the broad interests of 
the public as a whole must be placed ahead of the im- 
mediate interests of consumers as individuals. In the 
same way, in problems affecting an industry, the inter- 
est of individual operators should be subordinated to that 
of the industry as a whole. The conflict of interests be- 
tween the individual consumer and individual industrial 
agent is sharp. The individual consumer has _ insisted 
that his interest should control, regardless of the effect 
on the community. The individual member of the in- 
dustry has emphasized his peculiar situation, which may 
be the result of his own lack of judgment, regardless of 
the relation to the industry as a whole. 

The Public’s Interest in Conservation. 

My point is that if we look upon these problems in a 
large way we shall find, I believe, that any solution of 
the strictly public questions, or conservation questions, 
in relation to our forest resources, will result in stabiliz- 
ing and placing on a permanent basis the lumber in- 
dustry. I do not believe that there is any permanent 
solution for the conditions of our lumber industry ex- 
cept through the participation of the public and through 
an effective conservation program, 

One hears a good deal about the antagonism on the 
part of the public toward industry, and among lumber- 
men there is the feeling that the public is antagonistic 
toward their industry. This is of course a part of the 
general readjustment of relations between the public and 
industry in practically every branch. Underlying it all 
is the ill-defined feeing on the part of the public that it 
has given away its birthright and that this has been 
capitalized to the people’s disadvantage. . 

tegardless of the merits of any controversies, it 18 
necessary for the public to rec ognize the conditions of its 
third greatest industry, and it is necessary for men in 
this as well as other industries to appreciate the re- 
quirements and point of view of the general public Ww hich 
is affected by the operations of the industry. Frankly, 
I have been more than once astonished that practical 
_ have been so blind as to what it is all about any- 
ow. 

Fundamental Principles Involved. 


It is a sound principle that the cost of public benefits 
should be borne by the public. This has been repeatedly 
recognized by Congress and by State legislatures in for- 
est matters. It is an equally sound principle th: it, the 
public should receive full value for what it pays. ‘Trite 
as these statements may seem, the principles are abs0- 
lutely fundamental to any solution of the forest resource 
and forest industry problems, and the failure to 1ecos- 
nize them seriously is at the basis of an immense amount 
of the difficulties today between the public and industry. 

Let me illustrate. The public is now beginning, to 
recognize that it has a responsibility in fire protection. 
It is beginning to make direct contribution to that phase 
of forestry because it can see the benefits and hence 
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i» received, One of the obstacles of forestry is an 
ist system of taxation of growing timber. Why, 

“does not the public reform its tax system? Because 
‘yublic does not believe that with such reform much 
. forestry Will be practiced than now. A concession 
eet forestry practiced will not be made unless the 
sic has some guaranty that it will be practiced. This 
true also of general property taxes on merchantable 
‘;mber lands. One may say that present taxes in cer- 
ain places are forcing cutting and this is resulting in 
rapid dissipation of the timber resource; should, then, 
the State make concessions 1n taxes to prolong its tim- 
her supply? There is the inherent feeling that those 
irging such reform are more desirous of reducing car- 
rying charges and increasing profits than of saving the 
esource for ie Sean need, and that there will not 

» value received. 4 
a ge ir public will not, I believe, pay to create 
a condition which merely makes it possible for individual 
owners of timberland to practice conservation it they 
want to, but with no guaranty that they will. Bounty 
legislation never worked yet when there are influences 
working against the result proposed more than counter- 
balancing the bounty or subsidy. On the other hand, 
when the public sees that it is suffering injury and that 
this can be avoided and a benefit secured by concessions 
which involve actual cost it should gladly meet these, 
provided it can have assurance of receiving value for 
ee Influences Averse to Forestry Conservation. 

While I believe that through increased outlet for our 
timber, especially abroad, and through various other 
ways, the present tense depression in the lumber market 
will be relieved, I do not believe that a real stable con- 
lition of the industry will be reached and the industry 
laced on a permanent basis if the influences continue 
which force owners to cut their timber just as fast as 
they can. I have heard people argue that so far as our 
imber resources are concerned but little can be expected 

the way of conservative handling, either from the 
standpoint of haste in cutting or from the standpoint of 
orest production, until the present supply of first growth 
mber is practically exhausted. It is argued that so 
far as there is injury to the public from an unwise han- 
ling of timber resources little will be done until the 

iblie begins to suffer injury which will be felt much 
ore severely than heretofore, just as it is argued that 
nuech greater damage must be done by floods before 
vht measures are taken to prevent them through forest 
rotection and an adequate plan of engineering works. 
in the same way it is argued that lumbermen will con- 
tinue to be unwilling to accept the point of view of the 
veneral public in conservation matters until conditions 
the industry become even worse than today. I must 
that I am impatient of such arguments, and I am 
nwilling to see our timber resources destroyed by fire 
through lack of protection or ineffective methods of pro- 
ction, and dissipated through wasteful methods of cut- 
ting; or to see a great industry remain in a demoralized 
condition without at least having the general. public 
consider fully all the facts and decide whether it desires 
these conditions to continue, 











A Program for the Public’s Protection. 

\s a matter of fact, a complete survey of the con- 
litions in this country relative to our forest resources, 
their quantity, continuance, relation to the public wel- 
tare, and problems of the industries handling them has 
ever been made in any adequate way. My definite pro- 
posal is that such a survey should be made by some 
public agency in which the people of the country have 
tull contidence, looking to a presentation of the facts 

fore the public, showing wherein the public is suffer- 
ng a loss at the present time and developing through its 
investigations, if this is possible, a constructive program 
through which the public itself will participate in estab- 
lishing conditions required for its own protection. 

| appreciate how easy it is to make such suggestions 
ind that doubtless a good many would think that the 
proposed study would not amount to anything. On the 
other hand, if my premises are correct, that there is 
such a serious situation in the forest resource problem 
ind that it is of vital public interest to correct it, this 
seems to me the first step to take. 

Reform Through the Public’s Participation. 

Personally, I believe that the present situation in the 
lumber industry itself as well as the situation with ret- 
erence to conservation of the forests is a very definite 
demonstration that a great deal of timberland which 
has passed into private ownership should have been re- 
iined by the public itself, with of course provisions for 
ie disposal of the stumpage. I believe that the present 
vils of the industry would not have existed if the 
sublic had retained three-fifths, or even two-fifths, of 
the standing timber instead of only one-fifth. In other 
words, 1 believe that the country itself would have been 
better off if control of the timber situation had been left 
in the hands of the Government. In a way it is idle 
» discuss what the situation would have been under 
such conditions, but the consideration of a mistake in 
policy on the part of the public itself is sometimes illumi- 
nating in searching for a remedy for a situation. Now 
im not proposing that the Government acquire two or 
three times as much timber as it owns today. That of 
course would be impractical. I do believe, however, that 
it there were some way to secure conservative handling 
of our forests from the standpoint of economic utiliza- 
tion, meeting the legitimate demand of the market, main- 
taining stable local industries and providing for con- 
tinued forest protection, protection of streamflow, and 
all the other benefits of permanently sustained forests— 
as I say, the influences in this direction were even 
partially as effective as would have been the case if 
the Government had retained control of a larger amount 
of timber, the desired result could be secured. My own 
belief is that if the public appreciates the loss it is suf- 
fering now or the gains which it might have it would 
look with favor on meeting its fair share of the cost of 
forest conservation. On the other hand, I do not believe 
that there is any adequate solution of the problem unless 
public itself participates in it, with the understand- 
that there is going to be necessarily some cost for 
Whatever benefits result; but that through public par- 
ticipation, in whatever form it may take, there will be 
a guaranty that the results will be secured. 
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Following Mr. Graves the discussion on the mer- 
chandising of lumber was continued by J. J. Rockwell, 
of the Crosby-Chicago Agency, Chicago, who spoke as 
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LOWS: 


From the Standpoint of the Advertising Agent. 


The lumber industry is a big industry. It does things 
na big way. It deals in a big product. It deals in that 
roduct in great quantities. It always talks in thousands 
id millions. <A 16-foot 2x4, when a man wants it to 
old up a flower box on his porch or in front of his win- 
‘ow, is quite an item to that man, but the lumberman is 
sO used to seeing and thinking and talking of 2x 4s in 
millions of feet that to him one poor, lone, single 2x4 is 
no more than a _ toothpick. 

[he remarkable part of this point of view is that all 
these millions and billions of feet of lumber, requiring the 
activities and the energies of something over a million 
inen to make and market, in which hundreds and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of capital are invested, this 
tremendous product which gives foundation to our rail- 
roads, spans our rivers with bridges, houses the greater 
proportion of our population, all of it in existence, and all 
that ever has existed, and all that sver will exist, has 
been or will be produced by little seeds, of which the tiny 





acorn, as big as the end of a man’s thumb, is a fairly 
large specimen. 

It is perfectly natural for the mind of the lumberman, 
whether he be a holder of lumber, a maker of lumber, or 
a seller of lumber in a comparatively small retail way, 
to look at his product in this fashion. It is a big prod- 
uct—even a little dinky retail yard in a small country 
town requires considerable ground therein for its stock. 
Kivery time a little bit of stock is moved, a wagon or a 
freight car must be called into service, and where it is 
moved in even moderately large quantities with rapidity 
re we have to use power of some kind for mov- 
ing it. 

Consequently it is natural, further, that the lumberman 
should look on the marketing of his product from this 
same big standpoint. If I go around to talk to a retail 
lumberman about getting a little stock of boards for a 
window flower box, he has not the slightest interest in 
me and rather feels that I am a disturbing element and 
shouldn’t come around bothering him. 

The lumber manufacturer, who happens to be ap- 
proached by a consumer with an inquiry as to where this 
consumer can get a small supply of some of the kind of 
product which the manufacturer makes, feels very much 
bored about it, and the mere buyer is apt to receive a 
rather cold reception. 

To a philosopher it would seem logical to assume that 
a man whose entire stock in trade had grown from a few 
tiny seeds would be inclined to think that a large volume 
of business might grow from a few tiny seeds of demand. 

Selling Little Things. 

I present Exhibit A—just a common, ordinary match 
such as we light our cigars with from three to twenty 
times a day and throw away. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the first lumber 
manufacturer who was approached on the idea of fur- 
nishing a little stock of lumber for the manufacture of 
matches was probably inclined to believe that the match 
man was a dreamer, if not totally crazy. 

I have not been able to get any definite statistics as to 
the amount of lumber used in the manufacture of matches 
today, but we all know that it runs into very respectable 
quantities. 

To recur to my illustration of my being in the market 
for lumber for a window flower box, let us suppose that 
instead of being cold, haughty and repellant, the lumber 
retailer whom I approached on the subject had been cor- 
dial and interested, and had asked me whether there 
were not a number of other houses in my neighborhood 
which ought to have window boxes, and had made a 
suggestion to me that this idea of growing flowers around 
the house was a fine thing. That I ought to advocate it 
with my neighbors, so that the whole neighborhood might 
be beautified. Suppose the dealer had gotten me so in- 
terested along this line that I would have become fired 
with enthusiasm, as a missionary, to go out among my 
neighbors and point with pride to my tlower boxes and 
tell them to go and do likewise. Mr. Retailer might 
even have taken a little trouble to advise me to be 
careful to see that my boxes when made were prop- 
erly bored to give sufficient drainage, and have told 
me that if I succeeded in getting my neighbors to 
accept my viewpoint, to be sure and tell them that 
he had the kind of lumber that they needed and that 
he was a very accommodating merchant who would 
take care of their wants. It does not seem such a 
very far-fetched conclusion that a retail dealer proceed- 
ing along these lines, and even going so far as to send 
out a few circulars or do a little advertising in his local 
newspaper on this subject, in the right manner, might 
very easily dispose of a carload or two of lumber every 
3 on, and it would be common lumber, which would be 
nice for the manufacturer. 

The wood paving block, considered as a single unit, is 
a very small item—it’s just a little thing not much larger 
than a brick—and yet I understand that in one species 
of lumber alone in this country over a billion feet of ma- 
terial is sold for this use, but how many lumbermen 
think of the further extension of the paving block idea? 
Does it ever occur to a retailer to study up on the sub- 
ject of these blocks for the paving of factories, machine 
shops and foundries where the value of this product has 
been definitely and conclusively proven, and argue them 
into the idea of using paving blocks for that purpose? 
Does he ever consider advertising to the farmers of his 
district the extreme value of creosoted wood paving blocks 
for use in flooring their barns and dairies? Is there any 
doubt that if the owners of such properties were once 
acquainted with the eventual economy and durability of 
wood blocks for such use, with their sanitary character, 
with the advantageous effect of wood block paving for 
their animals, that they would not only be willing but 
glad to utilize this product? 

Is it not worth making an effort to get such a market 
started? A few properties paved in any district will act 
as the little seeds from which the big demand will grow. 

This as I see it is the crux of the question in the mar- 
keting of lumber. The great crying need is for the lum- 
ber industry—and by the lumber industry I mean not 
some of its parts but all of its parts—the timber owner, 
the manufacturer, the vhoiesaler and the retailer, to 
plant these seeds in the minds of possible new con- 
sumers in order that the use of the product and its 
market possibilities may grow. 














Conditions Have Changed. 

In the days not very long gone by lumber was an abso- 
lute necessity. You could not build a house, a barn, a 
factory, a church, a school, a pig-pen, or a corn-crib, 
without the use of lumber, and you had nothing but lum- 
ber to use. That condition is changed; there are other 
materials which are bidding for the business, successfully 
bidding for it, and in some cases and in some uses they 
have become the standard, and properly so. They have 
proven their right to certain functions of use developed 
by new conditions, and we are glad that they are here. 
In the days gone by we did not feel the needs that we 
feel today; we did not have the great centers of civic and 
industrial life. Our communities were constantly spread- 
ing. There was plenty of land—available land. As a 
merchant’s business grew rapidly, he put on an ell to his 
building and extended it out into the next lot. You can’t 
do that today in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Peoria, 
Springfield, or any other fair-sized town—the building 
has to go up into the air, and it has been forced to go 
higher and higher, and the sky-scraper, a product of 
modern invention within the last thirty years, is the re- 
sult. You could not properly use lumber for that. The 
result of congestion in our industrial life has been to 
produce this new type of structure, which takes the 
place of the spread-out type which existed when land 
was available at all points. 

Where we used to build forty buildings, one story high, 
and build them of wood, we now build one building forty 
stories high, and build it of steel and tile and concrete, 
and necessarily so. The effect is, of course, that the 
lumber industry has lost a demand for material to be used 
in the construction of forty buildings. 

But building is not the only thing that lumber can be 
used for. I again refer to Exhibit A. 


New Uses for Lumber. 


All around us we see large businesses being established 
for the manufacture of new products, of which the raw 
material is wood. But these things are being invented 
and their sale promoted by other interests, and not by 
the lumber industry. Surely if this great industry got 
behind a department of research and investigation and 
invention and determined new uses for the use of the 
product it would have a tremendous effect on the indus- 
try, but you would have to tell people about them. Merely 
inventing a thing does not sell it; merely making it does 
not sell it. You must have demand to make a profit. 





I am not a lumberman but I have in mind today thre« 
things for which the use of lumber has never been pro- 
moted, and I am convinced that the slightest investigation 
would show tremendous possibilities for the sale of 
lumber in all these directions if the material were 
moted for these purposes. 

Being an advertising man you would naturally assume 
that I would speak entirely from the advertising stand- 
point, or rather what some men consider as advertising 
—that is, merely the use of the printed word and pic- 
ture. On the contrary, I say that advertising can pro- 
duce maximum efficiency only when it is supported and 
aided and coiperated with by every selling force in the 
industry. 

Advertising does nothing but sow the seed. If 
given time of course it will eventually produce the crop, 
but it will produce that crop in infinitely less time, with 
infinitely greater results if the ground is carefully culti- 
vated and tended, if intelligent, intensive cultivation 
given by all the sales forces of the industry. To sum up, 
then, I would say, from the standpoint of the advertising 
man, considering the lumber industry, do not despise 
small things, they will grow. 

The little break in the dike of inertia and ignorance, 
especially if it is helped and broadened by intelligent 
effort, will produce a flow of demand and of profitable 
selling and merchandising. 

The greatest difficulty that is met with, in attempting 
to formulate definite methods for this result, is to se- 
cure intelligent, enthusiastic, active codperation from all 
sources. The lumber industry is so big, so widely rami- 
fied in so many different channels and directions that it 
cannot be educated to these things in a day, but when 
once so educated the market results will be 
beneficial. 
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KE. B. Hazen then discussed this subject from the 
association’s standpoint in an interesting paper,. which 
is given in full below. 


From the Standpoint of the Association. 


sefore venturing some suggestions as to the part which the 
association must take in assisting to create better merchan- 
dising, I want to beg your indulgence while digr ssing for a 
lew moments into a consideration of the necessity for such 
a move, I want also to discuss briefly some of the fals« 
premises upon which the industry seems to be proceeding 

A new condition has been injected into the situation during 
the last few years, through the manufacture and sale of 
substitute materials. The producers of these substitutes have 
adopted modern, progressive advertising and merchandising 
methods. The competition is no longer that of one wood 





against another, but rather wood against substitutes. rhe 
aggressive and intensified merchandising methods of the sub 


stitute material manufacturers have not only affected the 
sales of lumber manufacturers to the lumber dealer, but 
have affected the dealer’s business as well, because of the 
hardware and other competitive merchants handling these 
substitute materials. The competitive merchant usually 
owns his own business and consequently is hard competition 
for the lumber yard agent who is often handicapped because 
of being an employee, especially if managing one of a line of 
yards. Consequently we have a serious contribution there to 
the “under consumption” that is fast becoming a menace. 
So much for the yard trade end of it, as related to substi 
tutes. Of more far reaching effect is the consumption of 
substitutes in railroad cars, street paving, silos, bridges, and 
even the steel tie. 

We must not fail to recognize, however, that as the 
country becomes settled up, the era of permanent construction 
supersedes that of the temporary, and that most of the 
United States is much more densely populated than ten years 
ago. To a considerable extent lumber has been reduced 
from the ranks of a major building material to that of 
a subsidiary commodity. 

The Pendulum Theory. 

Therefore, must we not concede that the “pendulum 
theory” upon which we have all depended for three genera 
tions must be relegated to the shelf? ‘The lumber manufac 
curer has always believed that it would swing back-—it 
always had. He'need not even lubricate it. He had always 
proceeded on thé hypothesis that diminution of the supply 
of raw material would make him his fortune. Is there any 
other industry in existence where the producer whittles 
away in a frantic effort to deplete his raw materials so as 
to enhance the value of his remaining assets? Do not all 
other manufacturers figure on a profit on each unit of pro- 
duction as they go along? So we have three aggravating 
phases to face: 
The inroads of the substitutes. 

The apathetic lumber dealer. 
3. The lack of understanding of the true situation among 
most producers. 

Before giving consideration to this subject from the stand- 
point of the association, let us consider a few facts per- 
taining to the real effect of some substitutes and also to the 
possibilities for holding wood consumption with properly 
directed effort. Let us cite also some of the methods and 
accomplishments of producers in other lines of trade. 

Steel and cement are the principal competitors of wood 
up to date. Out of 60,000 cars constructed 2,000 were of 
wood as per report recently made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Carnegie Steel Company says 
that the steel tie is being used in increasing numbers under 
certain conditions; that in scrap it yields about half the first 
cost. 

In twelve months 95,000,000 barrels of cement were pro- 
duced in this country. Reduced to b. m. equivalent this 
quantity would displace 20,000,000 feet of lumber. Con- 
ceding that 75 percent was consumed where the use of wood 
is inadvisable, still could wood have held the balance the 
consumption of lumber would have increased 1214 percent. 
The cement consumption reduced to b. m. (figured on the 
usual method of mixing cement) would have made a walk 
1 inch thick, 6 feet wide, 620,000 miles long, or twenty-five 
times the circumference of the earth at the equator. It 
was the equivalent of half the lumber cut of the United 
States. The population of this country increfsed 21 percent 
in ten years and the increase of lumber consumption was 14 
percent; consequently the per capita lumber consumption 
decreased. Cement consumption increased 220 percent in 
ten years, 

An interesting matter in connection with this question is 
the large item of freight included in the cost of lumber to 
the consumer. If out of every dollar's worth of lumber 
the consumer pays 40 to 80 cents freight, it is apparent 
that the use value is lower than most substitute materials 
in most sections of the country. If cement and steel upon 
actual tests prove inferior based upon first costs, maintenance 
and adaptability to repair or alteration, then wood must 
win the supremacy, otherwise wood must recede to its place 
among subsidiary materials. ¥ 

There have been many instances in other lines of merchan- 
dise where new channels had to be opened up, and where 
commodities had to give way to new and progressive achieve- 
ments. 





Diversion of Profits. 

A highly intensified and up to date organization of statis- 
ticians and investigators has been essential in determining 
where to divert products. The Standard Oil Company knows 
very closely the per capita consumption of kerosene, and has 
had to face a continual curtailment of its use. On the other 
hand, it has had to keep pace with the constant increasing 
demand for gasoline. The National Fire Proofing Company 
was obliged to delve into the fine residence, dry kiln, and 
silo construction as an outlet for a product designed orig- 
inally as a covering only for steel members in large buildings. 

There are over 7,000,000 farms in this country and only 
350,000 silos. 

One thousand feet of lumber more consumption to each 
farm per annum would give an outlet for 7,000,000 feet, 
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and 1,000 feet is not any quantity of lumber to be absorbed 
around a farm in a year’s time. 

The Paint Manufacturers’ Association is a good example 
of the accomplishments possible through a trained corps of 
men continually following up prospects. A California lum- 
berman stated recently while discussing the subject of in- 
tensined selling, that he had purchased a country hotel and 
within two weeks persona! representatives of two leading 
paint makers had called upon him endeavoring to induce 
him to paint the structure. There are many avenues open 
to effort of this kind. 

Turning to another phase of the question. 

A 3-Ring Game. 

Is it not true that the name “manufacturer” as applied to 
an operator in our industry is misapplied? He is little more 
than the harvester of Nature’s crop. He did not even sow 
it, so he is not in the farmer class. The manufacturer of 
most commodities plays a 3-ring game: 

He conceives his product. 

2. He manufactures i 

3. He merchandises it. 

We must awaken. We must find ourselves. We must sell 
our lumber. It was formerly bought from us. Now we must 
sell it, just as any other producer sells his product, 

Now to the merchandising from the viewpoint of the asso- 
ciation. We have three associated efforts: 

1. The National association. 

2. The “Producing Zone” association. 

3. The selling association. 

There is a clearly detined field of operation for each. All 
are essential, none is superfluous. There is some talk about 
the concerted effort on the part of substitutes against wood. 
In my judgment it appears to be concerted because each sub- 
stitute is waging its own individual campaign, and the cumu- 
lative effect appears concerted. In lumber, however, there is 
an opportunity for concerted action through the National, in 
addition to the cumulative effect, which will be forthcoming 
through the “Zone” association activities. 

Mr. Crosby's illustration of the lumber consumption being 
analogous to a “pie’ is most apt. The consumption of 
various woods are “‘cuts’’ from the pie varying in size ac- 
cording to the accomplishments in the marketing of each, and 
the whole pie (the total consumption) can grow at the 
same time without disturbing the relation. The larger the 
pie the larger the cut in proportion representing the indi- 
vidual wood consumption, provided the individual wood ex- 
pands itself in the same proportion. 

Both the National and the Zone asosciations have impor- 
tant functions, besides the part they can play in merchandis- 
ing, and it would seem best that their exploitation depart- 
ments should be separate departments. 

Taking up each association in order: 

The National. 

1. We must carry on a publicity campaign in an effort 
to overcome the prejudice against the lumber industry. 
There is a popular misconceived feeling against the entire 
industry from stump to retailer. An abatement in this 
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E. B. HAZEN, PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Manager Douglas Fir Sales Company. 


persistent, antagonistic attitude must be effected. Stumpage 
owners who are not manufacturers are vitally interested and 
should be contributors to the work of the National. 

2. An extensive advertising campaign in publications 
should be inaugurated and pursued with vigor in an effort 
to reinstate the former “love” for wood in the public mind. 
Such appeals to the public, if made frequently, as appeared 
in last Sunday’s Chicago papers advertising this wonderful 
Forest Products Exposition, can not fail to rejuvenate the 
old-time fascination for the artistic and beautiful home build- 
ing of wood. It must be kept up continuously just as the 
fruit people are appealing to the public through the peri- 
odicals, endeavoring to stimulate fruit consumption. Fur- 
thermore, this exposition must be continued, each year better 
than the preceding one. 

E We must advertise to ourselves. The National must 
keep up a bombardment among lumber manufacturers with 
the end in view to awaken them to the necessity of modern 
merchandising and publicity work. I do not know but that 
this effort should have been mentioned first, as for a few 
years, at least, it is of first importance. 

4. A research department with a corps of field men 
headed by a man who is a real economist, should be opened 
up. A few of its functions should be as follows: 

(a) A chart should be issued at intervals indicating in- 
creases and decreases in consumption, indicating where this 
occurs and to what substitutes it is tending. It should show 
data regarding the effect on lumber consumption, due to 
shifting population from one section to another, as, for in- 
stance, the heavy migration of farmers from the middle 
West and northwestern States into Canada. It could supply 
accurate crop data. It could even extend its work to fur- 
nishing market réports on all woods in each principal mar- 
ket. We can read them daily on all other commodities. 
Why not on lumber? ‘This industry can not navigate and 
avoid the reefs, without a chart. 

(b) This department should make a thorough investiga- 
tion of methods of distribution of our product, just such as 
has been made recently for the textile and automobile indus- 
tries. Such an investigation would result in a report which 
would astonish all of us. I had the pleasure of perusing 
a digest of the textile industry report (the complete one 
consisted of four volumes, each the size of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary) and the information it contained was 
a revelation. It was not compiled by a textile man, but by 
one who knew nothing.of the industry, who had no pre- 
conceived opinions. He was unbiased; he was an economist 
in industrial research. He was able to offer valuable advice 
after fourteen months’ work to those interested in the textile 
industry. We may be overlooking many channels of outlet 
which are important. Here is a quotation from an adver- 
tisement appearing as part of a full-page department store 
ad in one of our large city newspapers: 

How about that new shelf your wife wants you to put 
up in the linen closet, the pantry, the closet or where 


not? You would build it tomorrow if you only had the 
board, wouldn't you? Hohestly, isn’t that the alibi you 
are putting up to your wife? And it’s hard to solve, 
too. You can’t get the two 12-inch boards, 5 feet 2 
inches that are necessary to do the work without going 
to the mill yourself and carrying them home on your 
back or paying a messenger boy “two bits” up, or buy- 
ing a load of wood, or some such expedient as that.» 
That is about the problem that hundreds of house- 
holders hereabouts are compelled to face every time 
they want to do a little carpentry. hey can’t get the 
boards—hammer, nails, saw, square—can get them al- 
most anywhere, but boards—why it costs more to get 
them than the job is worth. But no more—because for 
the convenience of Mr. Handyman and his wife and for 
the boy who “likes to make things” this store is going 
to carry lumber—right up on the third floor, where you 
can buy your hammer, nails, saw, square, your chicken 
wire, your hooks ete. you can buy your boards. What- 
ever your needs in household lumber we can supply 
them. ‘his service is for your convenience. 
Now, gentlemen, here apparently is a lucrative field for 
short lumber consumption. I believe that an investigation 
would point out many such. 


_(c) This research department should have men in the 
field lecturing at farmers’ institutes on the merits of the 
wooden silo—working with the city officials in the interest 
of wood block pavements; on the proposition of mill con- 
struction as against so called fireproof construction in public 
and other buildings. I have just received a clipping from 
a Portland (Ore.) paper, with a full column write-up, headed 
“Fireproofed Wood Challenges Steel.” ‘The city commis- 
sioners there next week together with the school board and 
a committee of lumber manufacturers will witness the setting 
of fire to a building of wood especially constructed. The 
heavy mill construction is to be fireproofed with a layer one 
inch thick of a mixture of asbestos and cement. Both 
asbestos and wood are non-conductors of heat and not sub- 
ject to expansion and shrinkage as is steel. Four times the 
ordinary amount of furniture is to be placed in this one 
room building to demonstrate that it can be burned without 
destroying the building. If the test proves successful the 
committee now at work on the revision of the building code 
has promised to incorporate in the new code the necessary 
provisions to make possible the erection of buildings for 
county and city under this method. The lumbermen's com- 
mittee demonstrated that this class of building could be 
constructed for 7 to 8 cents a cubic foot as against the cost 
under present requirements of 13 to 17% cents a cubic foot. 
Class “A” school buildings now costing $8,000 a room in 
Portland could be built for $2,500 a room and be a more safe 
construction. Why is not this the work of the National 
everywhere? 

(d) ‘The power of suggestion could be worked in reading 
i advertising, distribution of literature to definite good 
effect. 

It is far easier to get a man to repair an old house than 
to build a new one. There are thousands of homes that 
would be remodeled annually if the matter was urged by 
steady and intelligent personal solicitation, backed by sug 
gestion. 

Take the agricultural implements that are now permitted 
to remain in the corner of the field after the seasonal use. 
They aggregate thousands in number. They should be 
housed with profit to the owner and to the lumber industry. 
Suggestion will accomplish it. 

(e) The lumber and allied interests of the United States 
should inaugurate a national manual training movement in 
the grammar grades of the public schools. Just stop and 
think of the ultimate effect—a nation of wood users could be 
developed in ten years if the millions of boys and girls 
could use a hammer and saw with reasonable dexterity. The 
time to instill this instinct into the child is between the ages 
of 6 and 12, not after entering the high school. A general 
campaign of this kind might also have its effect on the “back 
to the soil” movement. 








The Zone Association. 

The association composed of manufacturers of one district 
usually producing one wood principally, must work toward 
the end of securing as large a cut as possible of this ‘Na- 
tional’ pie. Provided it works along in the channels where 
its wood is most adaptable, it can, in many lines of en- 
deavyor, supplement the very work of the National without 
the résults being anything but of benefit to both. There is 
bound to be some conflict of statements between associations 
in pushing their respective goods, some overlapping, but a 
studied effort to avoid this will reduce it to a minimum. If 
the general effect is increased lumber consumption the desired 
result is obtained. 

The “Zone” association can broaden its markets in three 
principal ways: 

1. By a campaign to the consumer, the purchasing agent, 
architect and contractor, through advertising and supple- 
mented by dissemination of literature. 

2. By a campaign through the lumber press to engage the 
coéperation of the dealer by furnishing him “copy,” cuts ete. 

By sending personal representatives into the field to 
work among architects, dealers, home building companies etc. 
If frame constructed residences are the first appearing in a 
newly plotted addition in the suburbs of any city they are 
apt to have a far reaching effect upon the type of houses 
covering the entire section. If a stucco or brick house first 
appears many others follow. The field men should have liter- 
ature, samples, and be competent to give the facts relative 
to their lumber from all angles. All other products are 
exploited through the dealer, by giving him the personal 
coéperation of a representative of the manufacturer. The 
lumber yard has developed into a builders’ supply depot, 
where the percentage of substitutes for lumber sold runs from 
35 to 60 percent. The dealer is developing all the time into 
a better merchant. The mail order house, the hardware 
competitor selling substitutes, the junction point yard are all 
forcing him into more vitalized selling. He is getting as- 
sistance from all producers of goods he handles except from 
the lumber producer. The representative of the “Zone’’ as- 
sociation can codperate with him to certain benefit. 


The Selling Association. 


It would seem that the lumber producer must get directly 
back of the distribution of his product more actively. The 
retailer only reaches a part of the possible consumption and 
he is not a dealer any more in lumber, principally. The 
producer must get into the field with better schooled sales- 
men. They must be more than order-takers. They must 
work all possible channels not reached by the retail dealer. 
If the individual producer has not sufficient output to enable 
him to put skilled men—energized salesmen—in the field, he 
must associate mgd with other producers so that they can 

o this codperatively. 

: Then, a tember predacee must go farther. He must get 
back of manufacturers of products which use wood. Wood 
block pavement wilt never get its just deserts until lumber 
producers organize their own paving companies and lay the 
pavement. Wood silos will have to be pushed by the lumber 
manufacturer; probably it can be done through the retail 
yard, but never without the codperation of the lumber manu- 
facturer. Ps : 

To sum it up: Now it 

$ sold. 
wate to continue to attend our Zone and our National 
meetings, admitting to ourselves and to each other, that these 
ills exist and that remedies advocated should be put into use, 
and then upon adjournment, repair to our respective wood 
lots to continue our battle with the cost sheet? We must 
hasten home to find whether or not that oils and grease ac- 
count has advanced a fraction of a cent during our absence. 
We will scan the cost sheet and begrudgingly observe the 
few pennies a thousand charged to association dues, while 
our sales departments are thinking and acting in no less than 
25- and 50-cent denominations. If 5 cents a thousand more 
were secured on the lumber cut of this country a fund could 
be available of $2,000,000. Why not add 5 cents a thousand 


Lumber was formerly bought. 





er 


to the amount realized for our product, turn it over ; 
associations, and cease considering association dy a 
item of expense? Here, gentlemen, I wish to leay, thin 
tangible suggestion, which is the first move necessary, 


) our 


any further progress can be made to accomplish th, ne 
desired, as voiced by all the papers that this program 
contemplates, namely, “Better Merchandising.” 
Election of Officers. 
Frank D, Chase, president of the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Fire Protection Association, a promi- 
nent architect, had been placed upon the progriin to 


discuss lumber from the standpoint of the fire preven- 
tion expert. He was, however, not present ani the 
election of officers was taken up after a repres uta. 
tive of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
had extended an invitation to the association to hold 
its next annual meeting in San Francisco, whicli was 
referred to the board of governors. 

The nominating committee reported the foll ving 
candidates for officers: 

President—R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 


Vice presidents—William E. Delaney, Cincinnati, \)hio: 
A. T, Gerrans, New Berne, N. C.; W. Mackay, |'ort- 
land, Ore.; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; \ C 


Landon, Wausau, Wis. 


Upon motion of Samuel J. Carpenter, who pres: uted 
the report of the nominations committee, the sec: tary 
cast the ballot of the association for the nomiees, 
who were declared elected. Delegates from affiliated 
associations then presented their nominations for the 
board of governors, all of whom were duly electei, as 
follows: 

: F, ¥ E. Waymer, Jacksonville, Fla.; R. M. Carrier, 
Sardis, Miss.; F. L. Richardson, Alpena, Mich.; N than 
O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; Edward A. Hamar, Chassell] 
Mich.; Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; George W. Dodge 
Napoleonville, La.; D. E. Skinner, Seattle, Wash.; George 
Stoddard, La Grande, Ore.; J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Pacific Coast Sugar & White Pine Manufae. 
turers’ Association had no delegates in attendance and 
no nomination was presented from that association, 
whose representative last year was George X. Wend- 
ling, of San Francisco, Cal. 


Resolutions. 
The report of the committee on resolutions 


n the 





A. WW. 
Secretary Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


COOPER, SPOKANE, WASH.; 


absence of W. C. Landon, chairman, was read by Secre 
tary Rhodes, as follows: 


In Memory of Mr. Frederick Weyerhaeuser. 

When Frederick Weyerhaeuser passed away April 4, 
1914, the country lost one of its most able business men 
and the lumber industry a recognized leader. 

_Mr. Weyerhaeuser possessed a sterling character and to 
his intimate friends was known as a man of Christian 
ideals. His relations with his associates and competitors 
alike have always been of the most upright and com- 
mendable nature. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in annual meeting assembled, 
hereby express our sincere sympathy as well as our utmost 
appreciation of the great loss to our industry and to the 
Nation in the passing of Mr. Weyerhaeuser. ‘Be it further 

Resolved, That an engrossed copy of this resolution be 
= to the members of Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s immediate fam- 

y. 

Opposing Car Spotting Charge. 

WHEREAS, We understand that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is again to take up consideration of the matter 
of authorizing the railroads of the country to make & 
charge for the spotting of cars, upon private and _ public 
side tracks, the same to be in addition to the regular rate 
= for hauling freight from one point to another; 
an 


WHEREAS, We believe that the freight rate should cover 
the services rendered in transportation from point of origin 
to destination; be it therefore 

Resolved, 'That this association record its opposition to 
such a charge for spotting cars as is contemplated and that 
we indorse the brief that has already been filed by the 
— committee in our behalf against this proposi- 

on, 

Restrictions Upon Fiber Boxes. 


Resolved, Vhat we hereby thank the members of the 
Classification Committee of Lumber, Wooden Boxes and 
Allied Interests for the time and efforts devoted by them 
to the conduct of the so called “Pridham or Fiber Box 
Case,” and that we reciprocate the expression of appreciation 
made to us by the manufacturers of boxes, feeling sure 
that the codperation between the manufacturers of lumber 
and wooden boxes has proved of much advantage to both 
interests. Be it further 

Resolved, That we request the members of the classi- 
fication committee to proceed with the work it has so ably 
inaugurated to the end that the relative merits of fiber 
and wooden boxes may be fully placed before the public 


(Concluded on Page 72.) 
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Hearings of the Retailers and Others at Washington 


Contrasted With the Testimony at Chicago—The Strong, Frank Statements of the Builders of Communities Alongside 
of Those Who Pin Their Faith to “Selling Talks’ —Important Developments. 


Retail lumber dealers of the country will find some good reflective 
reading provided in testimony given before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, relative to the proposed Trades Commission Bill. Well known 
representatives of the retail lumber industry appeared before the com- 
mittee in behalf of a proposed amendment, which, if put into effect, 
would permit retail associations to disseminate information about 


unfair competitors. 


Edward C. Roberts, an official of the Gordon-Van Tine Company, 
Davenport, lowa, appeared before the same committee and opposed 
Not only is the testimony of the retail 
nbermen who appeared before the committee given along with that 
\Ir. Roberts, but there is also herewith presented the testimony of 
cry Van Tine Scott, vice president of the Gordon-Van Tine Com- 


he proposed amendment. 


av, which was given on cross-examination 


testimony taking in the Government’s suit against the Northwestern 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


(he whole testimony covers a fight which is being waged between 
the retailers of the country and the mail order institutions relative 
to the amendment. Retail lumber dealers complain that there are mis- 
representations in mail order advertising that have prejudiced the 
country people against the home town merchants and have done untold 
harm in the retail merchandising field in this country. 


The appearance of the retail dealers before 








during the period of 


the committee was to 


tell the truth about the tactics of the mail order institutions in their 
effort to prejudice the mind of the consumer and to seek the enact- 
ment of an amendment to Section 9 of the tentative Trades Com- 
mission Bill which would provide that the retail associations of the 
country could legally disseminate news about the alleged dishonest 
advertising methods of the mail order institutions. 

The testimony of Harry Van Tine Scott is given to show the an- 
swers he made while under oath to questions relative to the state- 
ments made in mail order catalogs sent out by that firm. The ques- 
tions of Attorney Purdy of the defense brought out replies from the 
witness that the statements made in the mail order catalog of this 
concern were simply- selling talks. 

Readers of the American LUMBERMAN will recall that the name, 
Gordon-Van Tine Company, was derived from the middle names of 
H. G. Roberts and Harry Van Tine Scott. 

In the first column of the following pages given to the testimony 
are excerpts from the testimony of Messrs. Putman, Good, Moorehead, 
Bolman and Barry, who have been leading in the fight for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the retailer. In the second column are excerpts 
from the testimony given before the House Judiciary Committee by 
Edward C. Roberts and in the third column are excerpts from the 
cross-examination of Harry Van Tine Scott, given during the hearing 
in the Government’s case against the retailers. 





{Statement of L. R. Putnam, of Fayetteville, 
Before House Judiciary Committee, March 10, 1914.] 


Mr. Webb—Mr. Putnam, will you give your full name, 
address and occupation? 

Mr. Putnam—My name is L. R. Putnam; I live at Fay- 
etteville, Ark.; I am a native of that town and have been 
in business there for 16 years. 

Mr. Webb—In what business? 

Mr. Putnam—The manufacture of and retail dealing in 
lumber and builders’ supplies. We have a location also at 
a different town, where we handle hardware and furniture. 

I simply came here as an expert retailer, if I may express 
it that way. These gentlemen who have preceded me, and 
whom I have never seen before, have pretty well covered 
the ground I had in mind. I have looked over some of the 
evidence taken before your committee. I find it is rather 
confusing, both to you and to me, as to what our people 
want. I have finally made up my mind that the most neces- 
sary thing for the little fellows throughout the Southwest 
and the middle West, where I am familiar with the condi- 
tions, is Just simply to make everybody do business on the 
square as nearly as possible. There are some facts you 
hear a great deal about, and I do not believe you are as 
familiar with them as you might be. This gentleman here, 
Mr. Morgan, says he comes from a small district. 

Mr. Morgan—-A big district, but a small town. 

Mr. Putnam—He has found that there has grown up a 
feeling between the country people and the town people 
that is contrary to patriotism and neighborliness, which 
has made this country great, but he has no doubt that this 
feeling ought to be overcome, and he probably does not know 
how to get at it. My idea is that the advertising that 
these gentlemen have spoken of has brought about this 
condition. The fact is, gentlemen, the men who write the 
advertisements for these big mail-order houses draw more 
money in ten years than Shakespeare got in his entire exis- 
tence. And they are worth all the money they get, for the 
time being. Big salaries get high-class men, and that leaves 
the little fellow in a rather hard condition, since he is not 
able to compete with them in this advertising proposition. 
He has not the nerve nor the inclination to stand up and 
look a man in the face; in my case all of my life has been 
with the same people—and this small man has not the 
nerve nor the inclination to misrepresent any thing he has 
to sell. 

ut I believe that the advertising they send out in these 
little sheets and books does not have as much effect as 


Ark., 


some of the, advertising in the better class of journals. The 
catalogs themselves, of course, are books of art. It would 
do you good to study them. 


They set forth how hard it is to trade with the little 


fellows. 


I have in mind one of these catalogs which has a series 


of pictures which show the woman of the house, who first 
comes out and harnesses up her horse and then drives 5 
miles to a town or a village and goes from one store to 
another, and none of them has what she wants, and then 
she comes back, and during the drive home rain pours down 


and as a result of that she is taken sick and then later she 
dies. That is the picture they draw. Then they proceed 
to show you how easy it is to trade with the Chicago mail- 


order house. They show you how this woman gets a big 
catilog, about the size of your family Bible, and takes it 
in snd opens it up and spreads it out on an easy chair, and 
looks through it and finds there advertised everything known 
to '1e human race which a man could buy. Then she takes 
up : piece of paper which is in the catalog and fills out an 
ord r at the prices stated and then puts it in an envelope, 
Which also came with the catalog, and steps out and buys a 


Dus office money order from the rural free-delivery carrier 
au sends along her order. The next thing she knows she 
linds the stuff delivered to her, and there you have it all 
id out before you. You have no idea what that has put 
the minds of the country people in the Southwest. 
y are in line with the cotton-mouthed politicians, who 
ve worked havoc down there. But those fellows do not 
‘ to Washington, I am glad to say. 
We have quite a herd down there now. But these people 
‘ave done untold injury to the patriotism and neighborli- 
ess and we have got to do something to overcome it. 
__I am not here to propose a law. When we elected Charlie 
“loyd down there we thought we had a good man who 
‘ould do that. 


[Continued in firat column on next page.) 


[Excerpts from Statement of Edward C. Roberts, an 
official of the Gordon-Van Tine Company, Davenport, 
lowa, Before House Judiciary Committee, April 6, 1914.] 


Mr. Roberts—Mr. Chairman and gentlement of the commit- 
tee, on March 10 last, Mr. L. R. Putnam, of Fayetteville, 
Ark., appeared before you and made certain statements about 
the firm which I represent, which is the Gordon-Van Tine 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa, which statements are not in 
accordance with the facts. Mr. Putnam, also as the repre- 
sentative of the retail lumber dealers’ association, proposed 
an amendment to section 9 of tentative bill No. 1, and if it 
were not for that amendment which he proposed, I would 
not be here, because the statements that he made about our 
concern we would pass by and disregard. 

But I am here to try to explain to the committee that the 
amendment proposed by the retail lumber dealers’ association 
through Mr. Putnam, while very innocent looking on its face, 
is in our judgment very sinister. 

I desire to present what I have to say to you, gentlemen 
of the committee, in as intelligent a way as possible and as 
briefly as possible. In order to present intelligently our 
objections to this amendment to which I have referred, it 
will be necessary for me briefly to-give you a little bit of 
business history, and I will make it as brief as possible. 

I desire to say, first, that the owners of this firm have been 
in business in Davenport, Iowa, for forty-nine years, always 
having an honorable name throughout the middle West. 
About eight years ago we ceased selling to retail lumber 
dealers and began selling direct to the consumer through the 
media of advertising and catalogs. It has proven very suc- 
cessful, and our files contain many thousand letters compli- 
menting us on our upright methods, our exceptionally high 
grades, and our efficient service. Our decision to sell direct 
came about because marketing our goods through retail 
lumber dealers became unprofitable. 

The retail lumber business throughout the middle West 
was controlled by great “‘line-yard” companies, each company 
owning a large number of retail yards, reaching as high, in 
some instances, as 100 yards to one firm. The headquarters 
of these firms were centered in Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Chicago, and other large cities, and their power became tre- 
mendous. They purchased in large quantities and on an 
exceedingly low basis. On the other band, they obtained from 
the consumer exceptionally high prices, dominating the field 
absolutely and annihilating swiftly any independent com- 
petitor who dared to come into their territory. 

The manner in which these “line-yard’” companies con- 
trolled trade and how competition was crushed is intensely 
interesting, and I can briefly state it to the committee if it 
is desired ; otherwise I will proceed. 

Mr. FitzHenry—Do you think it is pertinent to the propo- 
sition? 

Mr. Roberts—If you decide it is pertinent later I will be 
very glad to give it to you. 

A manufacturer who sold to any person not a retail lumber 
dealer was blacklisted by the retail lumbermen’s associations. 
His offense was overlooked, provided he sent to the retail 
lumberman nearest by a sum equal to 10 percent of the sale. 
This was in the nature of a fine or penalty. Manufacturers 
soliciting the trade of retailers were expected—yea, practi- 
cally compelled—to become honorary members of the retail- 
ers’ association, agreeing, of course, to sell no one but 
“recognized” lumber dealers. 

This system became more intolerable each year, and manu- 
facturers chafed under the yoke of the retailers’ combines, 
but no manufacturer seemed to dare fight it. The system 
was the more galling because a large percentage of retailers 
made it a practice to purchase from us and other firms like 
us No. 2 grade doors and sell them to their customers for 
No. 1 grade. Likewise they would purchase windows glazed 
with single-strength glass and sell them to customers for 
double-strength glass. I have personally seen hundreds of 
letters from retail lumbermen ordering such second-grade 
materials and asking us to brand them No. 1 grade, which I 
can emphatically say we never did. You can imagine the 
state of affairs was very exasperating. 

After we started selling direct to the consumer, we won- 
dered why there was such a big increase jin the proportion 
of orders for No. 1 material. There was not any change in 
the proportion demanded by the public, but the explanation 
was that we were getting our orders direct from the public. 

Mr. Carlin—When you say you were blacklisted, do you 
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[Excerpts from cross-examination of Harry Van Tine 
Scott, vice president of the Gordon-Van Tine Company, 
Davenport, lowa, at Federal Building, Chicago, December 
7, 972.) 


Q—yYour name is Harry Van Tine Scott, is it? 
sir. 

Q—How old are you, Mr. Scott? A—lI was born in ’76. 

Q—tThirty-six years old? A—Yes; the 19th of August. 

Q—When did you begin to work for the U. N. Roberts 
Company? A—lIn either 1897 or 1898. 

Q—Some fifteen years ago? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—When you were just of age? A—Just about. 

Q—yYour home was Davenport, Iowa? A—My home pre- 
vious to that was Des Moines, Iowa. 

Q—Des Moines, Iowa? A—I have lived in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Davenport, all my life. 

Q—Had you ever been in the lumber business before that? 
A—Been with the Green Bay Lumber Company previous to 
that. 

Q—At Des Moines? A—I had worked at Des Moines a 
few days and had gone to its different yards. 

Q—How long did you work for it? A—I don’t remember 
just exactly how long. 


A—Yes, 


Q—One year? A—Not more than a year. 
Q—One year? A—I should judge so; might have been 
two. 


Q—Then you went to work for the U. N. Roberts Com- 
pany? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—And you worked for it in various capacities ever 
since? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—That was a corporation at the time you went to 
work for them? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—Who were the principal stockholders? 
Roberts, Mr. H. G. 
Uriah Robrback. 

Q—Where was its 
Iowa. 

Q—Whereabouts? A—Same place; well, 
Federal streets, when I went to work for it. 

Q—Is that the same place it is located now? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—What was the nature of its business at that time? 
A—When I went to work for it? 

Q—Yes. A—It was a sash and door jobber and manu- 
facturer, sold its goods to retail yards exclusively. 

Q—And did it have a factory there at the plant? 
Yes, sir. 

Q—What did it do in the factory? A—Made doors, win- 
dows, odd work—what they call interior finish. 

Q—It bought the raw material, the lumber, and manu- 
factured it into doors and windows at that time? A— 
Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q—Did it buy doors and windows for other concerns 
also? A—Yes, sir. 

oe ae 

Q—Did it at that time have any other plant? 
owned an interest in some other plants. 

Q—What other plants? A-—I don’t believe I have to 
answer that. 

Q—Do you refuse to answer that? 
A—Yes, I refuse to answer that. 

Q—You do refuse to aswer? A—Yes. 

Q—Did it own any other plants similar to the one it had 
in Davenport, or an interest in any other? A—I refuse to 
answer that. ‘ 

Q—Did it own any timberlands? A—lIt owned timber- 
lands, not as a corporation but as the individual members 
in other corporations. 

Q—Where? A—lIn the West. 

Q—Whereabouts? A—In California. mae 

Q—Whereabouts in California? A—lIn and around Can- 
tara, in Siskiyou County. : } 

Q—In and around Cantara? A—Yes, sir. : : 

Q—What was the name of that company, do you know? 
A—It was called the California Door & Box Company, the 
8 Jalley Timber Company. 

cout senenoed boxes out there, did it? A—It made 
boxes and also cut-up stock. 

Q—Did it send stock to the Davenport concern ? 
got some of it. 

Q—Well, what proportion? A—I don’t know; I was not 
actively connected with that concern. 

Q—When did that discontinue? A—That is still in ex- 
istence. 


A—Mr. E. C. 
Roberts, Mrs. U. N. Roberts and Mr. 


plant located? A—At Davenport, 


at Cass and 


A-— 


ee at ** oe 


A—It 


(Witness pauses.) 
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Now, I have no set speech which I came up here to de- 
liver. I simply came up here with the expectation of fur- 
nishing you some expert advice, if I could, in relation to 
this matter of advertising, which I think will be interest- 
ing to you. I hold in my hand a paper which is said to 
have a circulation of over 2,000,000 copies a week. I be- 
lieve in that paper; in fact, I think it is the paper that is 
responsible for giving Roosevelt the number of votes he got. 

Mr. Nelson—lIs that the reason you believe in it? 

Mr. Putnam—I believe in it on account of its circulation 
and on account of the quality of the paper. In this copy 
of the paper I have here there is an advertisement that I 
want to read to you to show how these houses get at the’ 
people. This is where they have our boys whipped. 

Here in this corner of the advertisement he shows a pic- 
ture of a “strong door” for 77 cents. I happen to be in 
the business of making doors. In the first place, he can 
not save a man 50 percent on his doors. I knoW that 
from my experience in that particular line of business. I 
am holding my own very well in my business, but the 
country is in a bad state, and I have come here at the 
solicitation of the dealers about my part of the country, 
and I want to put the matter before you as it actually is. 

I read that particular advertisement and it annoyed me, 
and I wrote to the Curtis Publishing Company, a great con- 
cern in Philadelphia, that publishes the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Country Gentle- 
man. I called their attention to this advertisement, and 
told them that it was a misrepresentation, and I had under- 
stood they censored their advertisements closer than that. 
I told them I thought a man had to make good with the 
stuff he advertised in their journals, or they would not 
publish his advertisements. They did not answer that first 
letter, but I sent them in another letter. 

Finally I got a nice letter from the western manager of 
the Curtis Publishing Company in Chicago. He started in to 
brand me as an association man, and charged that we had 
gotten together and made up that letter and sent it to 
them. I went back at him in a fair way, and after that 
he and I passed several letters. 

Since that time this advertisement has not appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post. That was in 1912. 

Now, I want to call your attention to this door. You 
have looked at doors. There is a picture of the door that 
to the ordinary man who is not familiar with doors, in a 
practical way, would appear to be a good door. The adver- 
tisement says it is a “strong door,” and it leads you to be 
lieve that it is a good door. Let us take it for granted, 
for example, that you and your wife are dissatisfied with 
the back-kitchen door at home, and you have about made 
up your minds to put in another door. If you are a man 
of average means, you usually talk about such things for a 
while before you decide on what you are going to do and 
where you are going to buy the stuff you want. So on 
your way down to your office you will stop at a retail 
lumber yard and say, “What is a good strong door worth?” 
Well, if you came to my place I would take you to my 
door department and I would ask you what kind of a 
door you wanted. Then you look them over. I ask you 
where you are going to use the door, and you tell me you 
want an outside kitchen door. That ought to be a good 
strong door. I would show you the best door I had. It 
would be a door that was free of defects, a door that would 
hold the paint well and would stand all kinds of weather; 
and you would ask me the price of the door, and I would 
say that I would make you a good strong door like that 
for $2.50, and with that price I would make a legitimate 
profit. You would look it over and you would go back and 
talk it over with your wife, and that night you would take 
up the Saturday Evening Post and read an advertisement 
telling you where you could get a good strong door, in 
Davenport, Iowa, for 77 cents Then you and your wife 
would talk it over and you would say Putnam was holding 
you up, and was trying to skin everybody, and he ought to 
be put in jail. 

I will tell you about that door. I can look at that door 
and tell you what door it i For a door to be used in 
the way you want to use this particular door, you ought to 
have as good a door as you can get. But this door which 
is advertised is the cheapest door known to the trade. That 
door has been made up from parts that are the strippings 
from running door stock. That door has been put together 
with a paint bath, dipped in paint and then grained on the 














outside. It is the cheapest door that is made, yet the man 
who advertises that door tells you that it is a “strong 
door.” That would be the last door in my door depart 


ment which I would ever expect to show you when you 
came in and asked to see a. ‘strong door.” That advertise- 
ment is put in there for the purpose of misleading, and for 
the purpose of creating in the minds of the people the idea 
that they can make a lower price than anybody else can 
make. 

These houses will sometimes make a price on goods, tak- 
ing their stock all the way through, for which they can 
get the goods to our country and sell them as cheaply as 
we sell them. 

Mr. Nelson—How can Congress by law prevent mislead- 
ing advertisements, and is not the remedy for that in 
your own hands? You can show your immediate constitu- 
ents or patrons that this is a fraud, that that thing is a 
mere delusion, and that they can not do it, and that the 
door is just as you described it here to us, Would that 
not end their desire to patronize that firm? 

Mr. Putnam—wWhat opportunity have you for doing that? 

Mr. Nelson—But when a man got one of those doors and 
had one experience with that kind of door would he not be 
your patron after that? 

Mr. Putnam—aAccording to P. T. Barnum, the American 
people are easily guiled. They like it. 

I do not want you to help me to get a price, but I want 
you to help me fight. Indeed, I have made up my mind that 
I can not put my claims down to some little personal diffi- 
culty I am having. If I am not an efficient business man 
I will have to get out of the game. All we want is to have 
you make these men do business on the square. 

Mr. Nelson—How can we prevent them from hiring ex- 
perts who will go the limit in selling their goods? 

Mr. Putnam—How did you do this? Our papers are full 
of matter connected with the congressional race down in 
our country. There are some of the nicest items in the 
world about these men who are in that race, but at the 
bottom of those items it says “advertisement.” 

This matter is marked “advertisement,” and it shows you 
that it is not an editorial. When it comes out in the 
Saturday Evening Post we have confidence in it, but if it 
comes out in a local paper and has not the word “adver 
tisement” at the end of it, it looks right. 

Mr. Morgan—Do not the people know that all these 
things that appear in the papers are advertisements? They 
know that, do they not? 
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mean your name was put on the black list? I understood 
that they did not publish a black list. 

Mr. Roberts—They published in the trade journals the name 
of any manufacturer who sold his goods to other than a 
retail lumber dealer. 

Mr. Carlin—But they did not publish the names of those 
who did? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes; in this way: ‘That only the names of 
those who stuck to the rules were published as associate or 
honorary members of the retail lumber organization. If your 
name was not in that book——— 

The Chairman (interposing)—-They published, then, what 
was sometimes called a white list, and you contend that 
your name, not being on the white list, you were in that 
way put on the black list? 

Mr. Roberts—I used the work black list in the commonly 
accepted sense, that you were held by the retaiters’ combine 
as being a kind of-black sheep. You were held not to be fit 
to sell to the members of the association, because you had 
sold to someone who was not a recognized dealer. 

Mr. Carlin—Then you say they did not publish a black 
list, but they did publish a list of names of men with whom 
they thought’it was improper to deal. They deny that they 
ever published a black list, but, of course, the publication of 
such a list is, in effect, a publication of a black list. 

Mr. FitzHenry—They did publish a list of the wholesale 
dealers who were engaged in the retail business, directly or 
indirectly, did they not? 

Mr. Roberts—They published a list of manufacturers—I 
think they call it the white list. 

Mr. Carlin—Then you are mistaken in saying they pub- 
lished a black list? 

Mr. Roberts—-I did not make exactly that statement. I 
said a manufacturer who sold to any person not a retail 
lumber dealer was blacklisted by the retail lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Carlin—They deny that they have a black list. 

Mr. Taggart—Did they publish the name of a man or a 
firm who sold to anybody except a retail lumber dealer ? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes. Many things they have said have been 
disproven in the United States courts. 

The Chairman—I understand that the name of every man- 
ufacturer of lumber who sold direct to the consumer—his 
name was withheld from the white list—-and that, in effect, 
was a black list, because the name was not in the list of 
manufacturers whom the members of the association should 
patronize. 

Mr. Roberts—That is the idea. 

The Chairman—I think the committee understands that. 

Mr. Roberts—As I was saying, I have, personally, seen 
hundreds of letters from retail lumbermen ordering such 
second-grade materials and asking us to brand them No. 1 
grade, which I can emphatically say we never did. You can 
imagine that state of affairs was very exasperating. 

I have refused orders, when I was traveling on the road, 
from retail lumber dealers for the simple reason that my 
firm would not misbrand goods. This was one of the things 
that drove us to selling direct to the consumer 

Knowing that the consumer was fearfully overcharged for 
building materials and that the marketing of our products 
to the retail lumber dealer was proving less remuncrative 
every year, we decided to cut loose and sell our products 
direct to the builder, the home owner, the consumer, the 
actual user. 

This naturaliy aroused the ire and the hatred of the 
retail lumber combines, and for eight years we have been 
subjected to a most grilling and cruel persecution They 
have not hesitated to misrepresent us and slander us when- 
ever opportunity offered. Logically seeing if we were suc 
cessful others would follow suit, the campaign waged 
against us has been almost fanatical in its intensity, which 
I will refer to later. 

The remarks of Mr. L. R. Putnam before your committee 
on March 10 last covered two or three subjects, the mest 
important one to us being the objectionable amendment 
which his association proposes. Before coming to that, 
however, in justice to our own good name we desire to 
correct the erroneous impression given the committee with 
regard to our advertising and the quality of our goods. 

The gentleman expressed his annoyance at our advertise 
ment in the Saturday Evening Post in 1912, wherein we 
advertised a “strong door’ for 77 cents. Ie went on to 
explain the effect of the advertisement on the people of his 
community. 

I will not take up the time of the committee, unless vou 
desire it, with reference to this particular door, but I will 
only state that it is an article which, if used in the right 
place and where it belongs, is all right and worth the 
money asked for it. It is technically known as D grade, 
and is described and priced as such in our general catalog, 
from which customers make their selections and purchases. 
Customers do not buy direct from the advertisements, the 
object of the advertisement being to stimulate the reader's 
interest and get him to send for our catalog, in which our 
goods are fully described and illustrated. The State of 
Arkansas, from which the gentleman comes, is one of the 
greatest consumers of D-grade doors in this country, and 
there is little doubt but what he has the same in stock in his 
own place of business. 

One fact is certain, that we sell these doors for just what 
they are, which I fear retail lumbermen do not always do. 
In fact, when I traveled on the road I knew retail lumbermen 
to order these doors already painted and varnished, so as 
to cover defects, and sell them to undiscerning farmers as 
No. 1 quality. 

The picture drawn by the gentleman of the effect of the 
advertisement on the retail trade of his community is, in 
our judgment, altogether fanciful and greatly overdrawn 
and intended to prejudice your committee rather than to 
state the actual facts. 








* * * 


The gentleman stated to the committee that there should 
be some form of Government censorship of advertising, or, 
at least, intimated that was his thought. 

Nothing would please us more than some method of 
Government censorship of advertising, if the same could 
be made practical and workable. We have nothing to fear, 
but everything to gain from such a censorship. There are 
firms engaged in every line of business whose advertising 
is untruthful and unethical; and nothing would please us 
more than to see it eliminated from the mails. Whether 
this can be done in a practical manner or not without 
becoming an abuse in itself 
to decide. 

My principal reason for appearing before you this morning 
is to oppose the adoption of an amendment to section 9 of 
tentative bill No. 1, which the gentleman appearing before 
your committee favored. I will read you the proposed 
amendment as it was suggested by him: 

And provided further, That it shall not be deemed an at- 
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Q—When did you discontinue receiving stock from ere? 
A—It hasn’t made any stock for a number of years, i 

Q—How many years? A—I don’t remember, 

Q—Well, approximately how many? A—Two or iree 

Q—Two or three? A—Yes,. : 

Q—Have you received any stock from it in the la ven 
years? A—The last seven years? 

Q—Yes. A—I could not answer that question. 

Q—You don’t know? A—I dont know. 

Q—Has it any other interest you know of? A—J fuse 
to answer that. ‘ 

Q—HEither in manufacturing plants or in timb ids? 
A—I refuse to answer that. : 

Q—You refuse to answer that, do you? A—yYes, 

Mr. Purdy—-I wish to make a motion at this tin that 
all the testimony on the direct examination of the tness 
be excluded from consideration by the court for th: ason 
that the witness has failed to answer a question hout 


giving any excuse therefor. 

Mr. McKercher—You haven't asked him why. 

Mr. Purdy—Q—Well, do you refuse to answer the 
ground it will incriminate you? A—Why, I refuse an 
swer some of these questions because they have no ring, 

Q—Now, just wait. Wouldn't it be better if you the 
court decide that question instead of you acting as 
jury and witness also? A—Oh, I don’t know. 

Q—Well, do you refuse to answer on the ground it would 
incriminate you? A—TI want to get.the reason. 

Q—Will you answer that yes or no? A—Why, yes, I re 


\dge, 


fuse to answer these questions that I told you I refused to 
answer because they have a certain bearing on our |ysj 
ness and our business relations and 

Q—Is that your sole answer? A-—-Yes, sir; that my 
sole answer. 

Mr. Purdy—I renew my motion now to exclude th 
testimony of this witness upon the ground that he rr fuses 
to answer pertinent inquiries of the business of th: N 
Roberts Company with which he is cognizant and farjiliar, 

** ** se ** ** " 

Q—What was the capital stock of the company th 
U. N. Roberts Company in 1906? A—1 should judg Was 
$250,000; I am not sure as to that. 

Q—Do you know how many men were employed at that 
time? A—No. 

Q—Well then, you determined to organize a conpany, 
and you selected the middle name of your name and of Mr, 
Roberts’ name? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—And called it the Gordon-Van Tine Company > om 


Yes, sir. 

Q—And that enterprise was launched for the purpose of 
doing a mail order business or a catalog business in the 
sale of sash and doors to the consumer? A—-Yes. 

Q—And the U. N. Roberts Company was to continue the 
same as before? A—If possible. 

Q—Yes. Well, it has continued ever since, hasu't it? 
A—It is still in existence. 

Q—Still what? A—It is still in existence 

Q—lIt is still doing business, isn’t it? A—Yes. 

Q—Yes. Who were the stockholders of that concern when 
it was organized? A—-What concern? 

Q—The Gordon-Van Tine Company? A—H. G. Roberts, 
E. C. Roberts, myself and one or two others; I don't rm 
member who they were, and the U. N. Roberts Company. 

Q—And what? A—And the U. N. Roberts Compan) 

Q—And the U. N. Roberts Company? A—Yes. 

Q—Did the U. N. Roberts Company own a majority of 
the stock? A—Yes. 

Q—it owned a controlling interest in the stock? A—I 
should say so. 

Q—Now, Mr. Scott, you say that that company was or 
ganized in August, 1906. Was there a period during which 
it existed before it became a corporation? A—What do 
you mean by that? 

Q—Well, was it a partnership arrangement first’ A 
No, I don’t think so. My remembrance is it was incor 
porated at that time before we started to do business, in 
fact we received no orders until after September 1, at 
Gordon-Van Tine’s. 

Q—Until after you were incorporated? A—That is my 
remembrance. 

Q—Isn’t it true that you were incorporated seven months 
afterwards? A—Not to my knowledge. 

Q—Do you know? A—No, sir, I might not know, 

Q—You might not know? A—I might not know, I don't 
know: it was a matter of six years ago, 1906—yes, it 
would be seven years ago. 

Q—Was there any paid-in capital for that concern? <A 
The capital was all paid in. 

Q—What was the capital stock? A—I could not tell 
you that today, I don't know whether it is $250,000 or 
$300,000. Whatever the capital stock is in the concern it is 
paid in; was paid in in cash. 

Q—Where did it have its offices? A—At Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Q—In the office of the U. N. Roberts Company? A— 
Yes, sir. ae 

Q—Where did it assemble and send out its material? 
A—It purchased its goods from the U. N. Roberts Com- 
pany. : 

Q—You made them up for it right there in its plant? 
A—Yes, sir. 

Q—So that there were practically two concerns occupy 
ing the same plant? A—Practically. 

Q—yYes. And so far as the business was concerned it was 
just a matter of bookkeeping, wasn’t it? A—Principally. 

Q—Principally a matter of bookkeeping? A—Yes. 

Q—It was really another name for the U. N. Roberts 
Company? A—Entirely different corporation, entire)) dif- 
ferent company, doing an entirely different business 

Q—Did you keep two sets of books? A—yYes, sir. 

Q—Did the Gordon-Van Tine Company do any manufac 
turing? A—wNo, sir. 

Q—It was a selling agency? A—Yes, sir. F 

Q—The U. N. Roberts Company was the manufacturing 
end of it? A-——It sold the Gordon-Van Tine Company its 
goods. 

Q—Yes, it sold the Gordon-Van Tine Company its goods, 
and the Gordon-Van Tine Company simply made the sales 
to the consumers? A—Yes. 

Q—And conducted the business as a selling agency = 
Yes, sir. 

Q—And ever since that time that arrangement ha been 
maintained? A—It is still in force. 

Q—During those first years did the U. N. Roberts Com: 
pany continue its business of selling to the retail dealers: 
A—Tried to. : 

Q—And the Gordon-Van Tine Company conducted its 
business of selling to the consumer? A-—Yes. 

Q—And the same officers were officers of each company, 
were they not? A—Yes. A 

Q—In other words, you were getting them both «ming 
(Continued in third column on next page.) 
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\iy. Putnam—They do know it, but they do not know 
r they are all true. 
\ir. Morgan—You do not think the Government could 
f dyertisements in the newsapers in any way, do you? 
Ah Putnam —I should think you would have a traffic 
on of some sort which could handle propositions of 
1 That does not look unreasonable to me. 
tr, Nelson—Have you thought of the number of com- 
missions we would have to have if these commissions were 
to upon advertisements as to whether they are any- 
whore near the truth or not? That is to say, do you think 
it would be practicable? 





Mr. Putnam—To force these people to tell the truth in 
advertising ¢ ? . 
Mr. Nelson To have a committee sit in Washington to 


yass upon them? 
‘Mr Rahaken { have not worked out the proposition. 
Mr. N im a common-sense point of view, what 
t of a commission in Washington passing 
nents—as to whether they were really the 


a You pass upon the fare between two sta- 
United States or two cities—the Interstate 
( Commission passes upon that. 


It is now a violation of the law for anybody to 
cone ils for the purpose of defrauding. These people 
ils. Is not your remedy ample now, to file your 

with the attorney general? 


Mi tnam—How are you going to get at this thing? 
Ea e individual man can not do that. 

r—The Department of Justice wiil investigate it 

if x complain that a certain firm is using the mail for 


+] ose of committing fraud. ‘They will investigate it, 
and there is a violation of law, if such a violation is dis- 
covercd by the district attorney, the grand jury will, no 


dot return an indictment. It is a violation of law now 
t the mails for the purpose of defrauding, and all 
these concerns you speak of do use the mails to carry on 
their business, 


Mr. Putnam—They usually send their catalogs by freight 
Mr: lbver-—But people write to them and order their goods 
by mail, and they write a letter to the customers in reply. 
Mr. Putnam-—-It is possible, then, to gain information 
pertaining to these advertisements through an association, 
or would you put it up to a little crossroads fellow who 
has a general store? 

Has he got to look it up, or could he belong to an asso- 
ciation that could look up this information in regard to 
that‘ 

Mr. Morgan—I wish you would read section 4 of bill No. 
1890, which was introduced by myself, and tell us whether 
that would reach the proposition you are talking about, as 
to what Congress might do. 

Mr. Putnam—This section says: 

‘ every practice, method, means, system, policy, device, 
or contrivance used by any corporation subject to 
provisions of this act in conducting its business or its 
gement, control, regulation, promotion, or extension 
iereof, shall be just, fair, and reasonable and not contrary 
public policy or dangerous to the public welfare; and 
ery corporation subject to the provisions of this act in 
onduct of its business is hereby prohibited from en- 
sing in any practice, or from using any means, method or 
tem, or from pursuing any policy, or from resorting to any 
evice, or scheme, or contrivance whatsoever that is unjust, 
or unreasonable, or that is contrary to public policy 

or dangerous to the public welfare, and every act or thing 
in this section prohibited is hereby declared.to be unlawful. 

Mr. Morgan—Now suppose we were to enact a_ section 
something like that, to be general in its nature, and then 
we should give the trades commission which it is proposed 
to create authority to execute that law. Would that not 
cover practically all the things you men complain of ? 

Mr. Putnam—It is pretty hard to pass on that in a mo- 
nent, but I believe it comes pretty close to it. 

Mr. Floyd—In answer to Mr. Dyer's question you said it 




















would be impossible for the individual merchant to take up 
this matter, and you said something about your associa- 
lion, What is to hinder your particular association from 


setting this information and exposing to the public these 
fraudulent advertisements? 
Mr. Putnam—While I am a director in the Southwestern 


Lumb rmen’s Association, consisting of men in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas, and while I am not up on the de- 
tails, I understand that we have been indicted, or that the 


retary of our association has been implicated in some 
way for belonging to a bureau of information which has dis- 
pensed information of that sort. I supposed it was against 
Ul law, 

Mr. Beall—That was information in regard to the price on 
retail lumber, was it not? 

Mr. Putnam—No, I think it was in regard to the matter 
ot doing business of concerns which were selling to the 
consumers and also attempting to sell to the dealers. 

Mr. Floyd—In other words, if I understand from the tes- 
tinony that has been brought out here, somebody undertook 
indict or prosecute these associations for violations of the 


erman law for doing that particular thing. 
Mr. Putnam—That is my understanding, Mr. Floyd. 
Mr, Webb—But it is not contrary to law to expose fraud, 
er by an individual or an association, is it? You would 
the right to expose such a fraud as you have detailed 
whether it was done by an individual or an associa- 
on, would you not? 


Ir, Putnam—lI suppose that would be within the law. But 

‘| is practically impossible. Of course, it is well enough to 
about what you would like to do and what you would 
ike to have. But you have to take it as it is. 

Mr. Floyd will tell you that there are hundreds of little 
fi ao wit all through his district who would not know what to 
() with the information if they had it, unless they could re- 

rt it to an association. 

” Mie: Bienes you not an association of which these 

ple are members? 

‘ir. Putnam—yYes. 


Ir. Dyer—Now, in my city we have just lately had twelve 
‘ fifteen fake doctors indicted and convicted and some of 
‘m have been sent to jail for using the mails to defraud 
selling cancer cures, and things of that kind. That fight 
iinst them was begun by the medical society of that city. 
‘y called in the Postoffice Department, and the Postoffice 
opartment sent its inSpectors out there to investigate and 
et the evidence. It seems to me your association ought to 
able to do the same thing to these people who misrepresent 
‘ese things. 
Mr. Putnam—I understand that it is against the law to 
Hag 4 these things to an association and then for them to 
ike it up. 
Mr. Dyer—It ought not to be against the law to do that. 
Mr. Putnam—yYou are right about that. 


[Concluded in first column on neat page. 





[Continued from second column of preceding page.) 
tempt to monopolize or to restrain commerce among the 
several States to disseminate, through trade associations or 
otherwise, truthful infor mation as to the methods, practices, 
or policies of persons, firms, or corporations engaged in 
commerce among the several States or with foreign nations. 

This is a very innocent-looking amendment, but is pro- 
posed, we believe, from the most sinister motives. You 
understand this amendment was proposed by Mr. Putnam, 
as the emissary of the retail lumber dealers’ association, 
representing a great many thousand retail lumber dealers. 

Mr. Carlin—Do you approve of the section as it stands, 
without this amendment? 

Mr. Roberts—As far as—I do not disapprove of anything 
in that bill which I have read. This amendment is the 
thing which we are solicitous about. 

Mr. Carlin—I am referring to section 9 of the tentative 
Clayton bill No. 1. Do you approve of that section? 

Mr. Roberts—I have read that, and I see no objection in 
it, as far as we are concerned, sir. 

* * * 





Mr. Carlin—What is the size of your firm; what is its 
capital ? 

Mr. Roberts—$250,000. 

Mr. Morgan—What is your gross business a year? 

Mr. Roberts—A million and a half. The retail lumber 
dealer would receive a card reading something like this: 
“The Gordon-Van Tine Company, of Davenport, Iowa, have 
made a shipment to John Smith, of your town.” 

Well, John Smith may be a farmer who lives 5 miles out 
from the town. It has been known that a retail lumber’ 
dealer would drive out, in a case like that, 5 miles to see 
John Smith, and, after greeting him, he would say: ‘Well, 
I see you have been buying some goods from the Gordon- 
Van Tine Company?’ ‘‘Well, maybe I have. Why? I have 
a right to buy where I want to.’ The dealer would say: 
“T am just checking up things through the county. I get a 
secret commission of 10 percent for all the sales they make 
in this county, and I want to put it down.” 

That was false, absolutely, of course, but it poisoned the 
farmer’s mind. ‘“Oh,’’ he said, ‘do those rascals give a com- 
mission to anybody?’ That gave us a great deal of trouble. 
For several years we sent out a circular in regard to that 
matter stating that any such statement, any statement of 
that sort, was false; that we gave no secret rake-off to any- 
body. 

Every conceivable attempt was made to cut off our supply 
of raw material. Spies were hired who took numbers of the 
freight cars entering our premises, and consignors ship- 
ping us raw material were threatened with boycott and 
other severe measures if they continued to sell to us. All 
possible sources of our raw material were looked up and 
constantly notified that they must desist. Thousands of such 
notices were circulated through the United States mails 
throughout the country directed to every possible source 
from whence we might obtain raw material and finished 
products. Personal messengers were sent to interview many 
people supplying us with goods, in the endeavor to dissuade 
them from selling to us. 

The amendment which these retail lumber associations 
favor and would like to see adopted, would, apparenily, in 
their judgment, give them authority again to “collect and 
disseminate information’’ regarding us, and it is, in our 
judgment, a very dangerous amendment. 

Had we not discovered ways and means of circumventing 
these nefarious schemes and combating these frightful in- 
roads on our expenses, it would have gone very hard with 
us and probably made it impossible for us to continue doing 
business. We have managed, however, to survive and suc- 
ceed, partly by our own ingenuity, and partly by the codép- 
eration of publishers. Another factor not to be disregarded 
was the large number of ‘conscience letters’ we received 
from members of the lumber associations who could not in 
honor carry out their instructions to harass us, and who 
thought it a more manly course to inform us as to the inside 
workings of the association against us. We have even had 
retail lumbermen of high character make trips to Davenport 
to see us and inform us personally of schemes that were 
on feot to ruin us. It is therefore partly due to the 
good American conscience that we are successful and are 
doing business today. 

In view of the facts which I have presented to your com- 
mittee, I implore you to recommend against the adoption of 
the proposed amendment as being wholly unnecessary and 
containing very dangerous possibilities. 

Mr. Taggart—yYou speak of these fellows who gave you 
information. Did those feilows buy a bill of goods from you 
and deal with you after that? 

Mr. Roberts—No:; we do pot sell to retail lumber dealers. 

Mr. Taggart—You do not sell them at all? 

Mr. Roberts—We do not refuse to; but we do not seek 
their trade. 

Mr. Taggart—You do a regular mail-order business? 

Mr. Roberts—We sell practically all of our goods through 
the United States mails. 

Mr. Morgan—Do you assume that the lumber dealers 
of the West are not men of high character? Do you think 
the men who came to you—do you mean to reflect on the 
lumber dealers as not being men of high character as a 
class ? 

Mr. Roberts—No, I do not; but, I think,’ in answer to 
the question you asked me, that the men who came to 
see us were certainly men of high character. 

Mr. Morgan—Do you think that their coming to see you 
was prompted by a benevolent spirit which induced them 
to go to see you? 

Mr. Roberts—I do not know what they were prompted 
by, but I know they came. 

Mr. Taggart—They looked better to you than the other 
fellows, anyway ? 

Mr. Roberts—That is true, they did. I would be glad to 
answer any further questions the members of the committee 
may desire to ask me in regard to this matter. 

Mr. Morgan—Naturatlly, your talk is very interesting to 
me, because I have a great many people who belong to that 
class who you evidently think are engaged in a very un- 
ethical and unfair practice; and I agree with you that 
that ought to be prohibited in the extreme cases, of course. 
But after ail, of course, your firm has succeeded in making 
a larger profit than the average local dealer makes, have 
you not? 

Mr. Roberts—I do not know. 

Mr. Morgan—How many persons do you employ? 

Mr. Roberts—F 225 to 250—that is, at Davenport. 

Mr. Morgan—From 225 to 250 at Davenport. Do you 
have other houses? 

Mr. Roberts—We have a large lumber-shipping yard at 
St. Louis. 

(A catalog picture of this yard and an actual picture were 
reproduced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of 
January 11, 1913, pages 36-37). 
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and going, weren’t you? A- 
yes. 

Q—Yes, you were representing to the retail lumber dea}- 
ers throughout the country that you were a manufacturer 
of sash, doors and blinds and solicited their trade on the 
theory that you were observing the ethics of the trade, 
did you not? A—For a very short period. 

Q—Well, until you were found out? A—wWell, I— 

Q—You say you were found out in January? A—lI 
should judge it was in January. 

Q—Yes, but that was the purpose, was it not, when you 
were organized? A—Why, yes, we were perfectly willing 
to have the retailer finance the Gordon-Van Tine Company 
if he could. 

Q—Sure? 

** 


That is what it amounts to, 


A—Yes. 
*** ** * ** ** 

Q—yYes. When did you first issue your catalogs of Gor- 
don-Van Tine Company? A—I think it was in September, 
1906; in the fall of 1905. 

Q—These catalogs which I show you here are catalogs 
which the Gordon-Van Tine Company issued from time to 
time? A—They look like it. 

Q—Well, take them and examine them. A- 
they come from? 

Q—Oh, you know where they come from. 
I know where they come from. 

Q—yYou sent them to everybody that asked for them? 
A—What? 

Q—You sent them to everybody that asked for them? 
A—Not everybody that asked for them. 

Q—Everybody that you supposed was a consumer? A 
Everybody that we supposed asked for them for honest 
reasons. 

Q—Exactly. A—Not for dishonest reasons. 

Q—You were very careful about the honesty of the con- 
sumer? Quite, yes. (Witness examines catalogs ex 
hibited to him by counsel.) A—(Continued.) I should 
judge those were all our catalogs. 

Q—When was your plant destroyed there at Davenport? 
A—I don’t remember the exact date; it was November 27, 
I think, three years ago. 

Q—I will show you this catalog of yours numbered 
*“103-R,” what does that mean, Mr. Scott? A—That is the 
catalog number. 

Q—Catalog number? A—Yes. ; 

Q—And ask you, calling your attention to page 10—and 
ask you what that middle picture is? (Indicating.) A— 
That was the picture of the warehouse. 

Q—Picture of what? A—Of the warehouse 

Q—Where? A—At Davenport. 

Q—At Davenport, Iowa? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—Of the Gordon-Van Tine Company? A—Yes. 

Q—Was that where you did your business? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—Is that where you assembled the parts of your 
A—tThere is where the U. N. Roberts Company 

Q—tThat is where the U. N. Roberts Company—I see 
Gordon-Van Tine Company signs there. A—Yes, sir. 

Q—That was the Gordon-Van Tine Company; then, wasn't 
it? A—I suppose so. 

Q—Well, you know it, don’t you? A—No, I 

Q—Well, isn’t that in your 
catalog. 

Q—Isn't that a picture that you put out? A—That was 
our plafit that was burned. 

Q—Was that sign ever on there? A—TI think it was. 

Q—Well, do you know? A—TI don’t know for sure. ‘ 

Q—You don’t know for sure? A-—-I don't know for 
sure, but that. was the plant that was burned down. 

Q—yYes? A—Yes, that was. 

Q—And that was the U. N. 
was the U. N. Roberts plant: 

Q—And that was the Gordon-Van Tine Company plant? 
A—That was the Gordon-Van Tine Company plant. 

Q—At Davenport, Iowa? A—At Davenport, Iowa. 

Q—Where you did your business and sent out your ma 
terial? A—yYes, sir. Don't forget that was the plant that 
was burned down, too. 

Q—No, I don’t forget that at all, and you have insinu 
ated or intimated that the retail lumber dealers were re 
sponsible for that fire, have you not? A—TI said I wasn't 
sure that they were not. 

Q—Well, you have conveyed the impression here at this 
hearing that somebody connected with the retail business 
was responsible for burning down your concern? A—lIt 
looked that way. 

Q—Yes, it looked that way? A—yYes. The 
companies thought so. 

Q—And that is the plant that you claim that they 
burned up? A—That is the plant, yes, sir. 

Q—When did you reconstruct—I offer this page in. evi 
dence as Defendants’ Exhibit 2. (Whereupon said page of 
said catalog was received, marked Defendants’ Exhibit 2, 
and made a part hereof.) 

Mr. Purdy—Q—You reconstructed the plant upon the 
same site as this? A—Built a new plant, yes. 

Q—Built a new plant. I will show you the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company's catalog, Davenport, Iowa, No. E115, and 
call your attention to the photograph on the back of this, 
and ask you if that is a picture of your new plant? (Hand 
ing the same to the witness.) A—That is a bird's-eye 
view. 

Q—That is a bird's-eye view of it. Is that a correct 
representation of it? A—-It looks something like it. 

Q—It looks something like it? A—Yes. 

Q—Did you superintend the putting in these catalogs of 
these photographs, you as vice president of this concern? 
A—Yes. 

Q—Did you superintend the drawing of that? A—I 
didn’t do the drawing, no. 

Q—Did you have it done? A—TI had it done. 


Q—And you had it inserted - this catalog? A—Yes. 
** ** ** Oe ** 


Where did 


A—You bet 





assembled 


don’t know it. 
catalog? A—yYes, it is a 


Roberts plant? A—That 


insurance 


Mr. Purdy—Q—And what is pee lower picture on the 
back there, Mr. Van Tine? A—Mr. Scott. 

Q—yYou are part of the name Van Tine, aren’t you? A 
I am not any part of it. 

Q—Well, excuse me, don’t you like to be called by your 
own name? A#-You wouldn't like to be called by another 
name. 

Q—You took the name Van Tine Lumber company. 

Mr. McKercher—I know, but Scott is his name. 

The Witness—Yes. And what is your middle name? 

Mr. Purdy—-My middle name is Dwight, if you want to 
know what it is. I give you that for information. 

Q—What is this lower picture on the back? A—-That is 
a picture of the Funck Lumber Company’s yards at St. 
Louis. 

Q—Funck Lumber Company?, A—Yes. 

Q—It has got the name Gordon-Van Tine, 
That is on the fence. 


though, A— 
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Mr. Floyd—I do not think it is against the law, myself, 
but it is undoubtedly true, from some of the testimony we 
have had here that persons have been indicted and prosecu- 
tions have been instituted for that particular thing. Mr. 
Barry, who was before us, testified that members of his asso- 
ciation had been indicted and that there was some kind of a 
suit against him for an alleged violation of the Sherman act, 
and has been for a number of years, and it is the theory that 
it is within the law which has intimidated you at this time. 

Mr. Putnam—Yes; that is so. 

At this point I wish to read into the record the amend- 
ment to section 9 of the tentative bill No. 1, which we lum- 
bermen and others who have studied this situation believe 
is both right and necessary : 

And provided further, That it shall not be deemed an at- 
tempt to monopolize or to restrain commerce among the 
several States to disseminate through trade associations or 
otherwise, truthful information as to the methods, practices, 
or policies of persons, firms, or corporations engaged in 
commerce among the several States or with foreign nations. 

* > = * a + e . 


[Statement of F. A. Good before House Judiciary Com- 
mittee February 9, 1914.] 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear 
before you today as the representative of about 400 retail 
lumber dealers in the State of Nebraska, who own and 
operate their own yards and keep on hand such supplies of 
builders’ materials and coal as the needs of their several 
communities seem to warrant. 

We feel that if a readjustment of the Sherman antitrust 
law is contemplated that our trades people should be heard 
in a matter that may be of vital importance to their business 
and also the life and existence of small towns all over our 
land; and we are led to believe that in many instances the 
operation of the said law in the past has followed the lines 
of least resistance and has proved a menace to small busi- 
ness that was in no way contemplated, and has been skillfully 
sidestepped by most of those great aggregations of capital, 
whose regulation and restraint was the sole object of the 
said bill, or, in other words, the great trusts have been un- 
usually thrifty and the small dealers have seen their business 
slipping away from them and toward a great centralized 
market. 

We come to you representing a set of men whom we believe 
more frequently than any other are found to be the leading 
aggressive men of their community, contributing liberally to 
churches, charities, good roads, schools etc., and heavy payers 
of taxes, rent, and insurance. Also liberal grantors of 
credit, which frequently amounts to a sum as large as the 
amount of capital that they have invested in their entire 
stock, and this.is done without any interest returns whatso- 
ever for the money. 

Our contention of unfairness to our business in the work- 
ing out of the Sherman law is that of the possibility of our 
becoming violators of the said law by the distribution of 
information through our association to its members; for 
example, John Jones, a manufacturer, sells to me, a retailer, 
several cars of lumber; then, either directly or through John 
Doe at, say, Omaha, he also sells to my customer, the con- 
sumer, and at the present time I am safe in saying that the 
fear of this law’s possible scope or interpretation by the 
courts is so great that no association would dare to inform 
its members of the bare fact that John Jones was both a 
wholesale and a retail dealer in lumber. 

The business of the retail lumberman is to purchase of 
the manufacturer of lumber his product in car lots, and to 
keep this in stock in the towns, supplying the tributary 
trade at such times as they may need the same, and in such 
quantities and under such conditions of payment therefor as 
the customer’s needs may demand. In this assembling of 
stock for our Nebraska trade, we bring together a variety 
of woods; for instance, in the ordinary frame building the 
dimension lumber is fir from the Pacific coast, yellow pine 
sheathing and inside finish from the southern states, white 
pine for outside finish from Idaho or Wisconsin, and shingles 
and siding from Washington or Canada. 

The experience of good builders is that these woods are 
the best for the several parts of the building. And, now, 
if a party in, we will say, Omaha, wishes to sell building ma- 
terials to the consumer he must do one of the two things, 
either assemble at Omaha a stock from the widely divergent 
parts of our country that he may reship to the consumer 
from, or he must ship from some one mill all the materials 
that will enter into the structure. 

The first of these methods in no wise eliminates the middle- 
man but removes the business from his local community to 
a centralized point, in this instance, Omaha; and the latter 
makes it necessary for the builder to use materials that in 
good practice are not adapted to the uses to which they 
will be put, and in either event the customer is not better 
served; in fact, the service that is rendered from a point 200 
miles from the customer, such as exists between my own 
locality, as it relates to Omaha, or 1,500 miles, as it exists 
between my own locality, as it relates to the manufacturers, 
will ever prove more unsatisfactory than service at the door 
of the consumer. 

We call your attention now to the absolute disregard for 
truth that these trimmers or business pirates practice. For 
your information we will say that there are many grades of 


lumber; in white pine, for instance, there exist grades 
A, B, C, D, and numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; and in the 


other woods a somewhat similar list. These grades, by long 
practice,-mean much to the manufacturer or retailer of 
lumber and but little to the average consumer, who almost 
invariably is not informed on the grade subject. 

Let us consider that a customer is a farmer. The ex- 
pression “No. 1” with him invariably means the best; so 
that when he finds “No. 1” lumber quoted to him at a less 
price than his local merchant is quoting on the best in his 
stock he is led to believe that the home price is too high: 
and hence orders from the people quoting a less price; and, 
being unable to correctly grade the stock when it arrives, 
as we have said, a lower grade than even No. 1 is usually 
substituted; and if a question is raised as to grades their 
letter that the stock is their No. 1 lumber and that they do 
not recognize any other than their own ggading rules is 
expected to be final. 

Advertisements of lumber issued from these mail-order 
people are almost always accompanied by lies of the grossest 
character, with the evident intent to discredit the home 
lumber dealer and to make the consumer believe that there 
is existing a greater lumber trust that is making an ex- 
orbitant profit on the consumer’s business; for instance, 
advertisements are common sueh as this: 

All the lumber for a house like this (picture given) for 
$490. Your lumberman would charge you $800 for this. 

This door, 99 cents; your lumber dealer would charge you 
$2 for the same, 
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Mr. Morgan—Has your business been growing generally 
from year to year? 

Mr. Roberts—It has been growing nicely, sir. 

Mr. Morgan—About how much money do you expend in 
advertising each year? 

Mr. Roberts—From $40,000 to $50,000. 

Mr. Morgan—Do you apprehend that you are liable to 
be put out of business by this retail organization of the 
lumber dealers? 

Mr. Roberts—We hope not. 

Mr. Morgan—lIs there any danger of it under present 
conditions ? 

Mr. Roberts—There would be great danger of it if this 
amendment to which I have referred was made a law. 

If you will pardon me, I would like to say that the United 
States Government itself has filed suits in the United States 
courts against the retailers’ organization in the East, and, in 
fact, all over the country. There are several of them, and 
the United States is prosecuting these cases right now and 
has secured an injunction in the eastern case. 

Mr. Morgan—Did not that injunction seek to prevent them 
from competing with you? 

Mr. Roberts—As I understand it, that injunction is to 
restrain them from engaging in the very practices which I 
have referred to in my remarks this morning. 

Mr. Taggart—What they have asked for in this amendment 
is exactly what is guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. The Constitution gives a man the right to 
disseminate information You think they have a sinister 
motive in asking for this amendment? 

Mr. Roberts—I do. 

Mr. Taggart—In asking for that right? 

Mr. Roberts—Judging from what they have done to us in 
the past, under the guise of the collection and the dissemina- 
tion of information. 

Mr. Volstead—The Constitution of the United States does 
not guarantee that you may have a conspiracy. 

Mr. Taggart—That is right; but to collect and disseminate 
information is the basis on which every newspaper in the 
country is doing business, and it seems to me it would look 
rather peculiar for a committee of this House to go into the 
House with a constitutional right in a bill and ask for its 
adoption. 

Mr. Volstead—If you put that provision in you would give 
all the retailers in the country, all the retail lumber dealers, 
the right to prescribe a blacklist. That is what they want 
under the amendment which has been proposed. 

Mr. Roberts—You have struck the keynote of the situation. 

Mr. Volstead—We have had a large number of men before 
us asking for that provision. We have had almost every 
trade in the country represented before us asking for the 
right to publish a blacklist. . 

Mr. Taggart—Can we make a law prohibiting anybody 
from publishing the fact that John Jones buys his lumber 
from the Gordon-Van Tine Company ? 

Mr. Volstead—I do not know; the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made some sort of a decision in regard 
to those things. 

Mr. Roberts—As I look at it, they seek by this amendment 
to legalize ways and means that have heretofore been used 
to try to destroy our business. That is in a nutshell the 
whole matter. 

I would like to add one thing more, which I wish to make 
very emphatic, and that is, if you would like some illuminat- 
ing information on this question I would suggest that you 
eall on Mr. Bielaski, the chief of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in the Department of Justice... Mr. Bielaski has made 
a very exhaustive study into this subject and he will give 
you some facts that will light it up from an angle you, 
perhaps, have not seen it before. 

I will be very glad to answer any other questions which 
any member of the committee may desire to ask me at this 
time. 

Mr. Taggart—Does it not look as if you are holding your 
own, when they take such measures as they have taken to 
fight you? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes ; we think we are winning the fight. 

Mr. Volstead—That is, if you are let alone. 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir. We have had a fierce time. 

Mr. Taggart—Do you meke use of the parcel post in deliv- 
ering any of your goods? 

Mr. Roberts—Very slightly ; 
percent. 

Mr. Taggart—Then, you are not getting 
Uncle Sam as a messenger boy? 

Mr. Roberts—We are not, and we do not expect to. And 
yet these same gentlemen howled about the damage the 
parcel post was going to do to them, and in one of their 
trade journals it was predicted that shingles would be 
shipped by parcel post. But that is preposterous. 

Mr. FitzHenry—Your concern is a corporation, is it not? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir. 

Mr. FitzHenry—Who are the prominent stockholders in 
your concern; just name a few of them. 

Mr. Roberts—It is largely a family corporation; myself 
and my brother and my mother and Mr. Scott; and one or 
two other parties who have a smaller interest. 

Mr. FitzHenry—As I recall the statement of the gentle- 
man who appeared before the committee, it was that some 
persons were engaged in some other line of business, in the 
general lumber business, and that the first names and the 
married names of the daughters were put together for the 
purpose of making the name of this corporation, organizing 
this corporation, and then the original five continued in this 
line of business, and that this is really a department of the 
original business; is that true? 

Mr. Roberts—I can explain, 
facts in regard to that. 

From 1865 to 1906 we did business under the name of 
The U. N. Roberts Company. U. N. Roberts was my father. 
When we decided to cut loose and sell to the consumer 
direct we knew there would be trouble ahead and so we 
decided to start out by organizing another firm under another 
name, and if the business was unsuccessful we would drop 
it and go on in the old way and do our business under the 
old name. We cast about for several weeks for a suitable 
name. We thought of the “Davenport Lumber & Mill Work 
Company,” for instance, and other names. None of them 
seemed particularly good to us, and so we made up a name 
by using the middle name of my brother, which was Gordon, 
and the middle name of my other partner, which was Van 
Tine, thinking we would start it that way, and then after 
while drop the new name and go ahead and do business as 
we had done it for years. But we were successful in the 
new move and very soon the name of Gordon-Van Tine began 
to have a tremendous trade value; and so we could not 
drop it. 

Mr. FitzHenry—Is the U. N. Roberts Company still doing 
business ? 
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Q—tThat is on the fence? A—Yes. 

Q—lIs that sign there? A—No. 

Q—yYou superintended the making of that? A- 
yes. 

Q—And you had it inserted in this cover? A—y 

Q—And sent out to the public? A—yYes. 

Q—Are your lumber yards at St. Louis? A—Yes. 

Q—The Gordon-Van Tine Lumber Company? A—) .s, 

Q—And this above picture is your factory at Day aport 
Iowa? A—Yes. : 

Q—I will show you three photographs here, Mr. 


did, 





SC 
and ask you if those photographs are correct rep: then 
tions of the Funck Lumber Company’s yard at St. ‘oni 
Missouri? (Handing three photographs to the wi negs,) 
A—I could not recognize those two (indicating) ; it dp 
a good photograph of the back of the shed. (Ind! iting 
the other of the three photographs.) 

Q—Yes. A—These other two are not (indicating). 

Q—You recognize this (indicating) because it has ‘ !unc, 
Lumber Company” on? A—I could tell that; I can rag, 

Q—Well, you say that that is not a fair represent: tion? 
(Indicating one of the two photographs above referr: | to.) 
A—No, that is not a fair representation (indicating) z 

Q—And that is not? (Indicating.) Well, we hai bet. 
ter have these marked, these three photographs. 

Mr. McKercher—Yes, the one he identified; which is the 
one he identified? 

Mr. Purdy—I want to have all the ones he identi‘es as 
the Funck Lumber Company; let that be marked 1).-fenq- 


ants’ Exhibit 4-A. 
* ae ** oe ss e* 

Mr. Purdy—Q—Now, Mr. Scott, I show four photographs, 
Defendants’ Exhibits 4-A, B, C and D, and ask you if yoy 
can identify those photographs as photographs of the funck 
Lumber Company's yard at St. Louis, Mo., taken in the 
year 1910. 

Mr. McKercher—Enumerate them on the back. 

The Witness—These here I could identify, A and 
good photographs taken in a fair way. 
(Indicating the other two photographs.) 

Mr. McKercher—What are those you could not? 

The Witness—Well, B and C. 

Mr. Purdy—Q—Yes, and those that you identify there as 
Defendants’ Exhibits 4-A and 4-D are the same limber 
yard that a representation of occurs at the bottom of the 
page on Defendants’ Exhibit 3? A—This photograph of 
this one I think was taken a good deal later than this (in- 
dicating). 

Q—A good deal later? A—yYes, this is the new catalog 
that you are looking at now. 

Q—Can you tell when this catalog was issued? A 
catalog was issued in 1912. 

Q—In 1912? A—These photographs, as I understand, 
were taken in 1910. 

“eo * 
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These I could not, 


This 
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Mr. Purdy—Q—I will show you Defendants’ Exhibit 5, 
Mr. Scott. (Handing same to the witness.) 

** ** ** se ** ¢ 

Q—Well, will you count the number of windows? A—No, 
I will not count the number of windows. 

Q—Isn’t there three times the number of windows on 
this Defendants’ Exhibit 3 on your catalog? A—You could 
not count them on those photographs. 

Q—You could not count them; look at them and see 
No, you could not count them. (Witness compares catalog 
with photograph.) Eight as against eleven. 

Q—FEight as against eleven? A—dAcross the front, if that 
is what you mean. 

Mr. McKercher—No, across the end from which the pho 
tograph is taken. 

Mr. Purdy—Q—Well, you say, you contend, do you, that 
that is a fair representation? A—Yes. 

Q—Of your building. And this one in exhibit—Defend- 
ants’ Exhibit 3 is a tair representation of your building? 
A—Which one do you mean? 

Q—Defendants’ Exhibit 3, on the back of the catalog? 
A—Are you referring there to this? (Indicating picture 
referred to on back of catalog.) Yes; I do. 

Q—You do? A—TI say that is a fair, a good picture of 
the plant. 

Q—Well now, let me ask you this, as between the picture 
of your building on your catalog and the photograph which 
I have shown you, Defendants’ Exhibit 5, does substantially 
the same relativity as to truthful representation pertain 
there as does between the material contained in your cata- 
log and the goods? A—Why, the material that is in the 
catalog speaks for itself. 

Q—Well, don’t the photograph speak for itself, too? A— 


Ves 


Well, you have noticed that. Go ahead with the balance 
of it. 
Q—Well, I am going to. I will show you, Mr. Van 


Tine—or Mr. Scott, pardon me— A—AIl right, Mr. Purdy. 
Q—I have used that word so many times that I say Van 


Tine. Mr. Scott, I show you your catalog No. 122-R, and 
ask you if that catalog was issued by your company? A— 


Yes, sir. «fe 

Q—On page 2 of that catalog I find an article entitled 
“Fore Word.” Was that prepared by you? A—I did not 
write it. 

Q—But that is true, is it not, it was put out in your cat 
alog? A—Purports to be; yes, sir. 

Q—Yes, sir. Do you know when that catalog was is- 
sued? A—No; several years ago. 

Q—Can you tell by looking at it? A—No, I can’t tell 
exactly the date of the catalog, we have seven or eight dif- 
ferent catalogs. 

Q—Why didn’t you put the dates on your catalogs as 
you issued them? A—It was not necessary to put the 
dates on the catalogs. When a catalog went out of exis- 
tence, when we printed a new catalog, it received a new 
number, and the other catalog, the prices were cancelled. 

Q—Now, in this catalog, under the heading ‘Fore 
Word” on page 2, you state: “The largest mill in the 
world.” Is that true? A—Why, it is as large as any of 
the mills that I know of. 

Q—Is that true, Mr. Scott? A—As far as I know, yes. 

Q—So far as you know? A—Yes. 

Q—wWell, is that the way you answer, is that the way 
you determine the truthfulness of the other things stated 
in here, so far as you know? A—yYes, so far as I know, 
somebody had to write it. 

Q—(Reading from said catalog) : 
business since 1865.” Was that true? 
the business had, yes. 

Q—The Gordon-Van Tine Company hadn’t been in busi- 
ness since 1865, had it? A—We don’t say the Gordon Van 
Tine. 

Q—lIsn’t this a Gordon-Van Tine catalog? A—Yes. 

Q—Is there anything in here about the U. N. Roberts 
Company? A—No. 
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pois list of rank untruths might be extended indefinitely, 
put what we wish to call your attention to is the fact that 


this allowed by our laws or their interpretation; but if 
our ociation writes a letter to its members saying that the 
John Jones Company is a retailer of lumber, an exact truth, 
that the He stands unafraid; but truth is indicted in our 
cout 


[Excerpts from the Statements of J. R. Moorehead, 
F, D. Bolman and John W. Barry before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, February 3, 1914.] 


Ti HAIR. How can you compel local people to buy 
from al merchants? 
Mr. MooreHeAD, You can not do that. We do not want 


you to attempt to do that. 
“typ CHarr. That is what you seem to want; you want 
them to buy from you. 

Mr. MooREHEAD, We would like to be able to tell the 


truth about the methods of our competitors. That is all we 
want 

Mu. DAnvorrtH. Have you any suggestions to make in the 
way of legislation? 

Mr. MoorEHEAD, We would like to have a law permitting 
us to do that. 

Mi. DANForTH. Have you prepared a draft of a bill or a 
law ch you think would fill the bill in your case? 

Mn. MoorEHEAD. I have not prepared that. I am a retail 
merchant and not a lawyer, and would not know how to 
prep that. 

Mi. DanrortH. I am asking you whether you have any- 
thing to suggest. 


M MoOREHEAD, 
M DoLMAN, 


Yes, we have. 
The law we have to suggest to you is the 


law that has been in operation in Canada for three years. 
Up there they adopted our Sherman law, thinking that we 
wel il-wise and had the right law. They found it did 
not suit their needs, and they adopted a law up there which 
is known as the trades combine act. 

lhe gist of that law is this: It provides that if any six 
peoy in any community are of the opinion that a combine 
exists in any trade, they may make application to the judge, 
stating these facts over their signatures. It is then the 


duty of the judge to have a temporary hearing, and if, in 
his judgment, sufficient evidence has been adduced to warrant 
ihe hearing the matter is referred to three men appointed 
by the minister of labor, and they constitute a board to hold 
hearing. The facts are submitted. If those complained 
ist are found to be doing what they should not do, the 
» is that they shall desist. If they repeat the acts, 
they are then punished. 

This is the law that we ought to have in this country. 
Of course you know we could not operate the railroads in 
this country under the Sherman law. You know they had 
to be turned over to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
You know also that you pay exactly the same rate to go from 
Washington to any other point by whatever route you may 
go. If you want to go to San Francisco from Washington, 
you pay the same rate, no matter what road you travel on. 
Why? They had to confer to make these rates; every one 
of them had to be arranged in a conference. These rates 
are made by agreement specifically contrary to the Sherman 
aw 

What we have to. suggest—prefacing my statement first 
with these remarks, that we hope to get through the pro- 
posed Interstate Trade Commission, which, I understand, is 
proposed to be organized along the lines of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which has control of the railroads, a 
law somewhat similar, only adapted to our institutions, a 
law somewhat similar to the Canadian law. We hope that 
will come about. We hope that the Congress of the United 
States will never take the position that it is a crime to make 
a profit, or that it is a crime to agree on a price if the 
price is reasonable, because prices for railroad fares are 
agreed upon absolutely, publicly and openly. Why should 
not a charge by a merchant be fixed in the same way? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Would you have that commission fix the 
price of your goods? 

Mr. Barry. Absolutely, no. No commission can fix that. 

Mk. VoLsTeAD. The Interstate Commerce Commission does 
that now as to railroad rates. 

Mr. Barry. They permit the railroad to charge a certain 
price, if that, in their judgment is a reasonable price for 
the — to charge. If it is a reasonable price, they 
permit it. 

‘Tur CHAtrR. You would not have this trade commission fix 
a maximum price? 

Mr. Barry, No. 

Mr. NeLson. The Interstate Commerce Commission says 
whe = _ rate proposed to be charged by the railroad is 
reasonable, 

Mr. Barry, 

Mr. NELSON, 





That is what we want this commission to do. 

Is that not determining the price? 

Mi. Barry. Yes, but after a hearing. 

Tie CHatr, I have asked for a tentative proposition. 

Mi. Barry. This is what we propose as a tentative 
proposition, 

That nothing in the foregoing shall be held to interfere 
With such coéperation by and among corporations, firms, or 
individuals as may be sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

lub Cuatrr. What is the number of the bill to which you 
propose that amendment? 

; Mr. Barry. It is No. 2; 
duced 

Mr. Froyp. You are reading something not in the bill, 
but something which you propose. 

Mr. Barry. This is a definite proposition. I am offering 
las a definite proposition that anything in this bill, or 
any amendment, shall not apply to such coéperation by 
‘orporations, individuals, or firms, as may be sanctioned by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or by the Interstate 
liades Commission—that is the commission which will have 
'o do with us. 

Mr. CARLIN. 
liscretion, 
Mr. Barry. Just as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘as the discretion. It can not be done otherwise. If we 
think that an article is worth $1.25, and the Interstate 
‘rades Commission finds that is a reasonable price and sanc- 
‘ions it, we will have their sanction to that amount. That 

one definite thing we would like to have from the hands 

_this committee. 

le Cuarr. That leaves in the hands of the commission 
‘he power to fix the price. 

; Mr. Barry. In just so far as the Interstate Commerce 
‘ommission fixes the price, and no further. A price ought 
not to be regarded as a crime, a fair price. A fair rate on 


— from Kansas City to Chicago.is not regarded as 
a crime, 


I believe it has not been intro- 


iw 


In other words, you want to give them the 
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Mr. Roberts—It is engaged in business in this respect: 
That it manufactures the goods and owns the real estate 
and buildings, but it does not solicit business from anybody. 

Mr. FitzHenry—But the Roberts company would sell to 
the line yards if the orders happened to come in? 

Mr. Purdy—Q—You don’t say members of the company, 
do you, Mr. Scott? A—No. What do we say? We say 
“we.” 

Q—We. Yes, well, who did you mean by ‘we’? A— 
Well, it could mean the members of the company. 

Q—It could mean the members of the company? 
could; yes, probably does. 

Q—Probably does. Under the heading of Gordon-Van 
Tine Company, of Davenport, Iowa. A—The members of 
that company, yes. 

Q—(Reading from said catalog): 


A—It 


“We own our own 


timberlands.” Is that true? A—The members of the com- 
pany do, yes. 
Q—Where? A—In California. 


Q—In California? A—yYes. 

Q—How much timberlands do you own in California? 
A—I don’t know. 

Q—You don’t know? A—No, I don’t know. 

Q—Did you ever investigate it? A—Never asked. 

Q—yYou were the vice president of that company? A— 
Yes, sir. 

Q—And have been for the last seven years? 

Q—And got out this catalog? A—Yes, sir. 

Q—Saying “We own our own timberlands,” 

Q—And never investigated it? A—No. 

Q—yYou don’t know whether you own 10 acres or 1,000? 
A—Oh, yes, I know about how many it is. 

Q—Well, about how many? A—wWell, we own over 
10,000. 

Q—Own over 10,000 acres of land? A-—Yes, sir. 

Q—Has it ever been logged? A—Not all of it. 

Q—Never has? A—Never has. 

Q—Well, wasn’t this statement made with the idea of 
conveying to the consumer that that is one reason why 
you could sell things so cheap? A—They were the reasons 
given because we were in the business, yes. 

Q—Right before this article you say (reading): “Why 
can we make you these low prices? Because we own and 
operate the largest mill in the world, 163,000 feet of floor 
space, 4 acres. We have been in business since 1865. We 
own our own timberlands.” That is right, isn’t it? A— 
That is right. 

Q—Well, now, that was untrue, wasn’t it? 

Q—lIt was not? A—No, sir. 

Q—Well, those representations then were made to the 
general public as reasons why you could sell your articles 
so cheap, weren’t they? - A—That was part of the fore 
word. 

Q—Yes, part of the fore word? A—Yes. 

Q—(Reading): ‘We have our own lumber yards.” Where 
did you have a lumber yard? A—At St. Louis. 

Q—At St. Louis? A—Yes. 

Q—Did you have it at this time? 
when that catalog was issued. 


A—Yes, sir. 


A—We do. 


A—No, sir. 


A—I don’t remember 


Q—Well, that is one of your first, isn’t it? A—No. 
The first one, that was introduced before. 
Q—Well, will you state that you had the—. A—I could 


not say now. 
Q a lumber yard. 





A—I could not say now. 
Q—When did you acquire that in St. Louis? A—In 1908. 
Q—In 1908? A—yYes. We had our own lumber yards at 

the time that was written. 

Q—At St. Louis? A—No; at Davenport. 

Q—At Davenport? A—Yes. 

Q—Where? A—Carried a stock of lumber there. 

Q—Carried a stock of lumber where? A—Right in Dav- 
enport. 

Q—At your plant? A—Yes. 

Q—How much lumber did you carry there? 
know, 

Q—Well, was it 10 feet or 1,000? 
than 1,000. 

Q—Well, how many? A—I don’t know. 

** ae ** ** ** at 

Q—Well, in this article what do you mean then, where 
you state (reading): “And we are the only large manu- 
facturers selling millwork direct from the factory at 
wholesale prices’? A—We were; we had our own factory. 

Q—What were you manufacturing? A—We did not have 
a factory in a manufacturing sense, but we had a stock of 
goods, made some open sash; yes, we did make some open 
sash at that time, and do yet. 

Q—Well, you wouldn't call yourselves a large manufac- 
tory then, selling direct from the factory at wholesale 
prices, would you, at that time; that wasn’t strictly true, 
was it? A—wWell, if we had our own plant we did, yes. 

Q—You say further in this article entitled “Fore Word,” 
(reading): “And you don’t pay the profit of your local 
dealer and the jobber who sells to him, or the profits of the 
so-called mail order concerns which have to buy what you 
want from some manufacturer and pay their profits before 
you get what you order.” That is just exactly what you 
were doing, wasn’t it? A—No, not exactly. The U. N. 
Roberts Company had facilities for getting its goods that 
an average jobber did not. 

Q—Well, you were buying from the U. N. 
pany, weren't you? A—Yes. 

Q—You were doing just precisely what the average mail 
order house was doing, weren’t you? A-—They were buy- 
ing from the U., N. Roberts Company. 

Q—yYes; and you were buying from the U. N. Roberts 
Company? A—yYes. 

Q—And yet you put this statement out here that you 
were not doing what the mail order houses were doing? 
A—We don’t say that we are not. 

Q—Well, by implication you did, didn’t you? 
did not say we were not. 

Q—Well, how do you construe this sentence here? A— 
Selling reason. 

Q—A selling reason? 

Q—Selling talk, was it? A 

Q—Selling talk? A—Yes. 

Q—In other words, Mr. Scott, it was not true, was it; 
it was what the mail order houses indulged in, selling talk? 
A—No, it depends entirely upon how far you divorce the 
U. N. Roberts Company from the Gordon-Van Tine Company 
pure and simple, you see, one from the other; if. that is 
the case why they were all right. 

Q—You say further in this article on page 3 (reading): 
“Any general mail order concern buys. of the manufacturer, 
and must of necessity and as a matter of fact add its. prof- 
its to the factory price; on the other hand any manufac- 
turer who sells part of his product to the dealer and part 
to the user direct must protect his dealers in their prices 
and not enter into competition with them.” Your catalog 
made that statement? A—If it says so, yes, 


A—I don't 


A—Oh, it was more 


Roberts Com- 


A—We 


A—A selling reason. 
Selling talk. 
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Q—Not one word, is there? A—The members of the 
company who had been in business since 1865— 

Mr. McKercher—Let him answer the question. You are 
asking questions and cutting him off. 

Mr. Roberts—Oh, yes; we would. 

Mr. FitzHenry—The original Roberts company dealt en- 
tirely with the local lumber dealers? 

Mr. Roberts—With the retail lumber dealers; yes, sir. 

Mr. FitzHenry—As I recall the statement made before 
the committee, there was another objection, and that was 
that you claimed to own large forests, and claimed that in 
dealing with your concern it was a proposition of from 

forests to consumers, and it was claimed upon investigation 
that it was discovered that you did not own any forest land 
at all? 

Mr. Roberts—That is not true; we do. The company it- 
self does not, but I and other stockholders do. 

Mr. Danforth—Is the Roberts company a corporation or 
a partnership? 

Mr. Roberts—It is a corporation. 

Mr. Danforth—Both of the companies are corporations? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGillicuddy—How extensive is your ownership of 
the timberlands and forests? 

Mr. Roberts—I am willing to answer the gentleman's 
question, but I would like to ask you in fairness to me— 
as I understand it, these records are to be published, and 
I would like to just ask how far you gentlemen think I 
ought to reveal the company’s inside affairs? 

Mr. Gillicuddy—I will not press the question. 

Mr. Roberts—I will simply leave that to the fairness of 
the members of the committee. 

Mr. FitzHenry—I do not think we are particular about 
it. I only asked you the question which I did ask you be- 
cause it was one of the points which they brought out, and 
they claimed that it was a fraud which your firm was per- 
petrating. 

Mr. Volstead—Have you any arrangement with any lum- 
ber company or sawmill to take its entire output? 

Mr. Roberts—We have several long-time arrangements 
for the output of mills and factories. 

Mr. Danforth—And are any timberlands owned by these 
other mills or factories? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taggart—Have you any lawsuits on questions as to 
whether or not you delivered the goods as advertised? 

Mr. Roberts—No, sir; I do not think that we have ever 
had a single one of that kind. 

Mr. Taggart—Have you delivered the goods as advertised ? 

Mr. Roberts—We have, absolutely; and I can truthfully 
state that we have thousands of letters in our files from 
grateful people all over the middle West acknowledging 
that we have saved them from 25 to 50 percent in the 
matter of cost. Our catalog to-day is full of testimonials 
in that regard. 

Mr. Taggart—It is not a question of who owns the trees, 
but whether the goods are delivered as advertised. 

Mr. Roberts—We have absolutely made good on saving 
the consumer from 25 to 50 percent. I can give you in- 
stances of the prices that used to prevail. 

You all know what quarter-round molding is. Our price 
on it is from 25 to 35 cents a hundred feet. There are lots 
of places in the middle West where the lumber dealers 
charged $1 a hundred feet; 75 cents is a common price. 
In that case we save the consumer a great deal more than 
50 percent. 

Now, take the case of the glazed windows that cost the 
dealer from 85 cents to $1 and usually sold by him at 
$2.50 or $2.75 to the consumer. Our price to the consumer 
is as low, and in a great many cases lower, than the retail 
lumber dealer can buy it for. 

Mr. Morgan—Will you please explain how you can do 
that? How is it that you can afford to sell at such a 
lower price? Do you mean to say that on the average you 
sell your goods 25 percent less than the retailer? 

Mr. Roberts—I think that is a conservative statement. 

Mr. Morgan—Do you sell a full line of lumber? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir; lumber, doors, sash, moldings, and 
building materials generally. 

Mr. Morgan—And on an average your prices are 25 per- 
cent lower than the retailer can sell to the consumer for 
in the middle West? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taggart—Do you expect to get lumber through the 
Panama Canal up the Mississippi river from the Pacific 
coast ? 

Mr. Roberts—I hope so. 

Mr. Taggart—Delivered at New Orleans 

Mr. Roberts (interposing)—We ought to get it. That 
ought to come. We ought to be able to bring lumber through 
the Panama Canal and then barge it up the Mississippi 
River, and if it can be done it will mean a much lower 
cost to the consumer throughout the central West. 

Mr. Webb—So that you may be able to sell your 77-cent 
door for 30 or 40 or 50 cents? 

Mr. Roberts—Possibly. 

Mr. Morgan—lI suppose you are in favor of free tolls? 

Mr. Roberts—I will be perfectly frank with you and say 
that I am, but that we would not make a cent by it. 

Mr. Taggart—Who would gain by it? 

Mr. Roberts—I think the people would gain by it. 

I would like to say further, Mr. Chairman, that my firm 
is not trying to drive any retail lumber dealer out of busi- 
ness. We think this is a free country, with lots of business 
for all, and if all those who are in it will compete in a 
fair way that is-all we ask. We think there is room for 
both of us: we believe that a firm like ourselves, that sells 
direct to the consumer, is a good check on the retailer to 
prevent the retailer from overcharging. We do not want 
to drive the retailers out of business; not at all. The re- 

tail lumber dealers, as a crowd, are a lot of good fellows. 

Mr. Taggart—You do business for cash? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir. 

Mr. FitzHenry—And _ that, 
black book’? 

Mr. Roberts—Yes, sir; and the “little white book,” too, 
a later publication, a sort of rehash of the “little black 
book,” with an added suggestion to write to us in as many 
languages as possible—Swedish, German, Norwegian, Polish, 
Bohemian ete. They also wrote the banks of Davenport 
many times a week. Our banks received thousands of lct- 
ters asking if we were all right, and asking whether we 
were in some bad game, thus trying to ruin our credit. 

Mr. Taggart—Did they ever try the Post Office Depart- 
ment on you in a former administration—trying to get a 
fraud order against you, a fraud order of any kind? 

Mr. Roberts—I do not know; I would not be surprised if 
they had. I know of one postmaster who used to tell 
everybody in his town when a mail-order catalog came to 
his post office, so that the retail merchants would know 
about it. 
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ANNUAL OF THE NATIONAL SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


President’s Address With a ‘ Punch’”—Comprehensive Plan for Extending Strength and Usefulness— Suggestions 
for Commission Payments—Increasing the President’s Powers—Officers for the New Year. 


The National Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen met in annual convention in the parlors of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago, Saturday, May 2. The 
sessions were called to order by President Quixley, who 
appointed the following committees to report at the 
afternoon meeting: 

Resolutions 
Earl. - 

Auditing—W. T. McGuire, Carl Sanborn and A. C. 
berg 

Nominating—J. H. Lang, E. Gorin and G. H. Bulgrin. 

Credentials—William Dripps, William Schneider and N. J. 
Clears. 

Good of the Association—James L. Fraser, M. L. Brown 
and J. W. Anderson. 


Harry C. Page, William Schneider and Irwin 


Blix- 


President Quixley’s address contained recommenda- 
tions which were exceedingly pertinent and if followed 
out would widen the scope and use of the association. 
His address follows: 


Gentlemen of the National Association of Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen: I have taken the liberty of writ- 
ing out my talk to you, as I have some important matters to 
bring to your attention and I want to be sure not to over- 
look any of them, neither do I want to be carried away by 
impassioned remarks. 

We have established quite universally the rate of commis- 
sion to be paid on carload sales, and I believe this is work- 
ing out quite satisfactorily to both the salesmen and the 
shipper. 

We have condemned the practice of selling cars in transit, 
as it has been condemned by all associations. I need not 
speak further on this, as we are all agreed that this practice, 





of the National. If we established such a post in every city 
of consequence in the United States, we would have an 
association for everyone allied to the lumber business to 
deal with, and I believe a great deal of good would be accom- 
plished by such a move. 

I would recommend to the new administration that they 
give this matter due consideration and deep thought, as we 
are in an age of organization, and the time is ripe for the 
traveling salesman to make himself felt. 

I suppose you think I am making some strong statements, 
but strong as they may seem I want it understood that I 
believe every word of them, and I have chosen simple words 
to mean and to carry the message to you that it bears upon 
its face. You may think I am somewhat partial in making 
statements recommending such radical changes, but I want 
to say that I do not believe I have recommended anything 
that is not just to all the parties interested. You will find 
obstacles Iying in your path which will be overcome by 
concentrated effort. It is the Yankee spirit, characteristic 
of civilization handed down to us by our forefathers, to 
organize and to organize as one body and not as several 
bodies. I would also recommend that a delegate be sent to 
the next National Conservation Congress and that we have 
a booth at the Pan-American Exposition, which would not 
cost us anything to speak of. It could be conducted by 
relays of salesmen who will visit the exposition. 

We must permit of no abridgements of the influences that 
have worked for our good, and we must ever advance that 
we may not be extinguished. 

In concluding I want to thank our secretary and officers 
for the help they have given me the past year, and I want to 
thank the delegates who are here today supporting this good 
cause, and wish the next administration success. 


Reports and Remarks. 
The reports of the different committees were inter- 
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EXHIBIT OF THE NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


if extended, demoralizes trade and I hope to see the day 
when there will be no such thing as transit cars. 

I want to touch briefly on the establishment of a fund 
for the relief of aged or needy lumbermen and will suggest 
that the Funeral Fund of the various associations might be 
merged with a central trust fund, and the Death Benefit 
and relief to be taken out of such a fund; in the event of 
such a merger the burden would be more equally divided be- 
tween members of all the associations; as it is now, some 
members might not get an assessment during the year and 
some might be called upon to pay several. 

I also want to suggest that a fund be created for your 
president to visit the sociations which are being formed 
all over the United States, to enable us to get them to join 
the National association. 

During the last year we have corresponded with the fol- 
lowing associations, endeavoring to interest them: ‘‘Associ- 
ated Lumber Salesmen, of Waco, Tex.,” ‘‘Iowa Association 
of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, of Davenport, Iowa,” 
“Empire Wholesale Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen, of New 
York,” “Texas Association Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
of Fort Worth, Tex and the “Union Association of Lumber, 
Sash & Door Salesmen, of Toledo, Ohio.” 

I believe it is possible to get all of these to join the 
National, but it will take some work, as it is necessary to 
show them where they are going to be benefited, and this 
can be done best by someone talking to them at one of their 
meetings; and it is not just to expect your president to 
take his time and pay his own expenses to interest them. 

If the traveling salesmen of the United States can be 
united into one large body our influence will be felt, not 
only as a moral influence in promoting honest business 
methods and in elevating the standard of our members, and 
in assisting members in distress and in harmonizing the 
interests of salaried and commission salesmen, but we would 
then be able to get better transportation and hotel service; 
and our influence would assist the shipper; we could estab- 
lish a central clearance house of information that would be 
of benefit to the entire lumber business as a whole. 

I have given this matter considerable thought the past 
year, and I think it might be possible to make one grand 
association instead of leaving the several branches as we 
now have, and pay dues only to the National association and 
give our boys a post in every lumber center of importance, 
giving them their own secretary and having them conduct 
meetings once 2 month and report to a board of governors 

















ASSOCIATION, FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION, IN CHICAGO, 


spersed with remarks from several out-of-town people. 
Following the auditing committee’s report, which was 
received and placed on file, E. T. Wheelock, in the 
absence of Field Secretary Hatfield, extended an in- 
vitation to the members of the National and their 
affiliated organizations to attend the Panama exposi- 
tion next year. He said it would be the greatest ex- 
position since the World’s Fair; California had already 
taxed its people $20,000,000 and other States and 
nations had brought the figures up to $50,000,000. He 
said the natural advantages enjoyed at San Francisco 
would make it the most beautiful exposition that was 
ever held. The grounds overlook San Francisco Bay 
and the Golden Gate. 

W. M. Stephenson, Supreme Scrivenoter of Hoo-Hoo, 
made a short talk, in which he pleaded for the support 
of all the members. He said errors had been made in 
the past but that this should be forgiven and forgotten 
and that as Hoo-Hoo was the only general organization 
in the lumber industry all its members should work for 
its good. 

Harry C. Page reported for the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The committee recommended that a vote of 
sympathy by all delegates present be extended by ris- 
ing in recognition of the loss by death of Ben Collins, 
jr., a member of this association. The report added: 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Chicago for the use of its club rooms and 
its cordial reception and invitation to its stag party given 
to the members in its honor at the club rooms Saturday 
night. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the lumber 
press of Chicago. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to the La 
Salle Hotel for its liberality in furnishing Secretary Nelson 
with a room free of charge, and be it further 


Resolved, 'That the secretary be instructed to mail { 


of the lumber journals having representatives attendi; . 
meeting and the Hotel La Salle company a copy of thi por- 
tion of the minutes. 

The Credentials Committee reported that it foung 
the list of delegates correct and that each association 
was entitled to the following number of delec ites: 
Northwest Association, 5; Michigan Association, 7, ang 
Central Association, 8. 

The Committee on ‘‘For the Good of the Associa. 
tion’’ offered the following suggestions: 

(1) We suggest that the commission on all sales 1em- 
lock and tamarack be advanced from 35 to 40 cents, i on 
cypress, all grades, 5 percent instead of 4 perce: net 
amount invoice. 

(2) And in ad’ tton to this we recommend that all 
cases where salesmin are called upon to adjust differencos jn 
grades, attending to settlements, securing lines of dit, 


they be compensated by the original shipper at the rate of 
50 cents per thousand feet, on adjustment of claims relating 
to grade, and where called upon to attend to credit or «tt ct 
settlement in payments of the invoices past due tl be 





IRWIN EARL, OF DETROIT, MICH. ; 
Newly Elected President. 





T. H. NELSON, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 


Reélected Secretary-Treasurer. 


compensated at the rate of $5 per day minimum, and any 
over that the shipper may be inclined to pay for such ser- 
vices rendered, plus all expenses that may accrue in connec: 
tion with the above. 

(3) We further recommend that all members use their 
efforts to discourage the transit car business and when called 
upon to make sales of such cars to insist upon a payment 
of $7.50 per car; and that all payments for such services 4s 
outlined above be made by the 10th of the following month. 

(4) We further recommend that a fund be created by 
this association to be used by the president in visiting the 
various associations for the purpose of inducing them to 
become active members of the National association. 

During the afternoon Messrs. Malloch, Fuller and 
Darlington were called on for talks and W. A. lager 
entertained the delegates with several songs. He was 
accompanied on the piano by Brother Blixberg, of 
Detroit. ie 

G. H. Bulgrin brought up the question of raising 
funds to allow the president to visit the different ass0- 
ciations. A committee of three was formed to work 
out ways and means to defray these expenses. The 
Chair appointed the presidents of the three associations 
which are affiliated with the National body, together 
with the secretary of the National, an ex offic 
member. 
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he new officers elected to guide the destiny of the 
at ‘tion for the ensuing year follows: 
| ent--Irwin Earl, of Detroit, Mich. 
ice president—Harry C. Page, of Springfield, 11. 
| vice president—G. H. Bulgrin, of Chicago, 
y-treasurer—T. H. Nelson, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
< Carl Schneider, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Robert 
Wl rp. of Milwaukee, Wis., and J. FE. Brantiey, of Indian- 
a} Ind 
M s, Blixberg and Gorin were appointed by the 
co ree to escort the new president to the chair. 
Mr. Karl said it was a great honor to be elected presi- 


dent the organization and while he felt that a better 
id have been elected, he would put his shoulder 


! 
aye vheel and endeavor to make as good a record as 
the outgoing president. 

in ihe evening the members were entertained by a 
number of high-grade vaudeville artists and it was well 
afte! night before the party broke up. 


ODD OOOO 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION. 
Wasnixeton, D. C., May 2.—Under the auspices of 


the American Manufacturers’ Export Association, the 
American Asiatie Association and the Pan-American 
Society, the first conference for a nation-wide discussion 
of American foreign trade will be held in Washington 
on Wednesday and Thursday, May 27 and 28, to discuss 
important problems relating to sales of American prod- 
yets abroad. .Commereial bodies throughout the United 
State ll send large delegations and representatives of 
the ef productive activities of the country will be 
present in numbers. 

The convention will be opened by Secretary Redfield, 
of the Department of Commerce, who regards this 


gathering as a gratifying response to the importance of 
foreign trade problems. 

Fairfax Harrison, president of the Southern Railway, 
will deliver an address on the importance of foreign 








ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 

May 15—American Forestry Association, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. ¥. Spring meeting of board of directors. 

May 15, 16—Louisiana State Forestfy Association, Bogaluss 
La. Annual meeting. 

May 19, 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Gayoso, Memphis, Tenn. Semi-annual meeting. 

May 21-830—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 

May 27, 28—National Foreign Trade Convention, Washing- 
ton, 2. €, 

June 5, 6—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Little 
tock, Ark. Annual meeting. 

June 10, 11—North Carolina Forestry Association, Asheville, 
N. C. Annual meeting. 

June 15-17—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. Annual meeting. 


June 18, 19—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


June 30-July 4—American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


July 9, 10—American Forestry Association, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 


August 18-20—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Seelbach, Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 


September 2-4—Canadian Forestry Association, Halifax, 
N. S& 





September 7-12—Lumbermen’s ‘‘get-together’ meeting and 
Hoo-Hoo Annual, Winnipeg, Man. 

July 21, 1915—American Forestry Association, Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Forestry 
Association, which was originally intended to be held 
in April, but was unavoidably postponed, has been called 
to meet in Asheville, N. C., on Wednesday and Thursday, 
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AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NORTIFERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION DISPLAY AT THE FOREST PROD- 
\ UCTS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, APRIL 380-MAY 9. 


thade to the railroads, and other addresses on existing 
conditions in different sections of the country as relates 
to the foreign trade will be delivered by representative 
business men, 

li. G. Herget has been designated by the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association to discuss the situation in 
the middle West. E. C. Simmons, of St. Louis, will deal 
With a similar topie. An address on the Panama Canal 
and Latin-American trade opportunities will be delivered 
by E. N. Hurley, vice president of the Illinois Manu- 
Tacturers’ Association. Mr, Hurley recently headed a 
party of sixty Tllinois manufacturers on a trip to South 
An erica and is peculiarly well fitted to handle this sub- 


Jer The possibilities of stimulating American exports 
by larger use of raw materials from partly developed 
countries will be discussed by Alba B. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Company. Another 
active participant in the convention will be James A. 
Fivvell, president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
t All papers to be read at this convention will be 


pared in advance and distributed to the delegates 
‘ure they come to Washington, and they will be 
jected to study these papers and come prepared to 
gage in the discussions. 

This is the first convention of the kind ever held in 
e United States and it is expected to be important and 
far oe in its results on the foreign trade of this 
untry, 


eX 


_—eo 
| HE University of Maine is the only one that has thus 
‘ur offered a course on the manufacture of wood pulp 





and paper. 


June 10 and 11. The Appalachian Park Association will 
meet at the same time and the night session of the 
Forestry Association on Wednesday will be held under 
its auspices. The original program as arranged will be 
carried out as closely as possible: Prominent and attrac- 
tive features of the convention are the afternoon drive 
through the planted forests of the Biltmore Estate and 
the day’s trip through Pisgah Forest, where lumbering 
under proper forestry control, as practiced by the Carr 
Lumber Company, will be seen. 

It is expected that many of the delegates will avail 
themselves of the courteous invitation of the Champion 
Paper. Company to visit its pulp mill at Canton. This is 
one of the largest and most interesting factories of its 
kind in the country. 

Much interest is being manifested in this coming 
meeting of the Forestry Association, and it is expected 
a large attendance will be present. 





OUTLINE OF PROGRAM FOR GUM MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ SEMIANNUAL. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 5.—The following has been 
given out at the offices of John M. Pritchard, secretary 
of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as an 
outline of the program to be followed during the semi- 
annual of that body to be held in Memphis at the Hotel 
Gayoso May 19 and 20. This is subject to slight change 
later, but is substantially correct: 

Tuesday, May 19, 10 A. M. 

Address of welecome—G M. Bryan, city attorney. 

Response—A Member. : 

Semiannual report—President C. L. Harrison. 


Semiannual report—Secretary J. M. Pritchard. 
Semiannual report—Treasurer 8S. M. Nickey. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P. M 

“Lumber Advertising,’ A. T. Gerrans, chairman Advertis 
ing Committee, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Panics and Federal Reserve Banking Act,” Dwight L 
Armstrong, Cashier Commercial Bank &, Trust Company 
Memphis. 

“Coéperation in Business,” 
Lumber Company, Memphis. 

“Hardwood Products Exposition,” Thomas W. Fry, secre 
pe Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, St. 
ouis, 


John W. McClure, Belgrade 


Wednesday, May 20, 10 A. M. 


“Some Facts About Kiln-Drying Lumber,” Otis A. Felger, 
Memphis Band Mill Company, Memphis. 

Standing committee reports, as follows: 

Membership—M. B. Cooper, chairman, 

Assessments—J. W. McClure, chairman. 

lFinance—F, B. Robertson, chairman. 

Complaints—W. C. Bonner, chairman. 

Advertising—F. R. Gadd, chairman. 

Entertainment—H. B. Weiss, chairman. 

Office room, furniture and fixtures—J. W. McClure, chair- 
man. 

Special Report Committee on Technical Research—R. M 


Carrier, Sardis, Miss., 
General discussion. 
New business. 
Adjournment. 


SCUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS TO MEET. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., May 4.—A meeting of the South- 
ern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will 
be held in Los Angeles May 9, at which several matters 
of importance are to be discussed. In the evening a 
banquet will be given at the new Hotel Clark on Hill 
street. 


chairman. 








ARKANSAS FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED. 

LitrLE Rock, ArK., May 5.—The Arkansas Forest 
Products Association has been organized, its membership 
including all producers of products from rough lumber. 
Under this head come sawmills, stave factories and other 
interests that get their products from the forests. J. R. 
Hamlin, of Little Rock, is acting secretary. 








NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association was held May 5, 6 and 7 in the 
auditorium of the Insurance Exchange, Chicago, several 
hundred delegates being present. The association is a 
delegate body, its active membership comprising insti- 
tutes, societies and associations whose principal object is 
to reduce fire waste. Insurance boards and insurance 
associations also are admitted to membership. 

The method of procedure is largely by committee. 
Among the committees reporting at this meeting was 
that on ‘‘ fire-resistive’’ construction. One recommenda 
tion of this committee was that the term ‘‘fireproof’’ be 
discontinued. Commenting on the use of that term the 
committee said: ‘‘This general term has been erro 
neously applied to buildings and materials of a more or 
less fire-resistive or incombustible nature. Its indiscrimi- 
nate use has produced much misunderstanding and has 
often engendered a feeling of security entirely unwar- 
ranted.’’ 

The committee on manufacturing risks and special haz 
ards reported on lumber and lumber drying, recommend 
ing the exclusive use of the ‘‘moist air’’ system. This 
reccmmendation was adopted by the convention, with the 
stipwation that the report ke held in type for corrections 
and suggestions by members. 

Resolutions were adopted by the association embodying 
in b-ief form the organization’s policy and attitude on 
the subject of fire protection and fire prevention. These 
resolutions follow: 

_1—The encouragement of fire resistive building construc 
tion through the adoption of improved building codes by all 
States. cities and towns. The inclusion in such codes of 
adequate rules for exit facilities based on the occupancy 
for all buildings. 

2—The adoption of laws or ordinances requiring the in 
stallation of automatic sprinkler systems as fire extinguish- 
ing agents in all factories, commercial establishments and 
city blocks. The adoption of ordinances requiring the con- 
struction of fire division walls not only as a property pro- 
tecting device but as providing the best life saving exit 
facility. 

38—The establishment by law of a fire marshal in every 
State, who shall be a trained man with trained assistants 
competent to direct the work as statistician, educator and 
prosecutor. 

4—The investigation of the cause of all fires by public 
officials. 

5—The consolidation of all legal forces so as to provide 
for the systematic inspection of all buildings by local fire- 
men and tecknically trained building and factory inspectors 
so as to insure the vigorous enforcement of rules for clean- 
liness, good housekeeping and the maintenance of safe and 
unobstructed exits, fire fighting apparatus and other pro- 
tective devices. 

6—The especial safeguarding of schools, theaters, fac- 
tories and all other places in which numbers of people con- 
gregate or are employed. be 

7—The vigorous State and municipal regulation of the 
transportation, storage and use of all inflammable liquids 
and explosives. 

S—A careful study of municipal water supplies, their 
adequacy and reliability with special reference to their 
adequacy in case of conflagrations. 

9—The universal adoption and use of the safety match. 

10—The education of children and the public generally 
in careful habits regarding the use of fire. 

Throughout the sessions of the convention the thought 
was expressed that the tremendous annual fire loss is due 
to various kinds of carelessness. Hence strong appeals 
are made by the association for the codperation of the 
general public in disseminating information regarding 
the causes of fires and the means of preventing them. 
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SEIDEL =RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 





Ciark L. Poote & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 











ANNOUNCEMENT: Ouing to the rapid and de- 
cided growth of our business, we will, after May 
1st, occupy more spacious quarters in the new 
Continental and Commercial Bank Building, now 
nearing completion. 





This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Loaning money over a period 
of five to fifteen years. 


F.A.BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 
Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | SEATTLE OFFICE, 
10th Floor, Lewis Bidg. 711-714 White Building, 
WELLS GILBERT, Representative, | DOUGLAS, LANE & DOUGLAS, 
Oregon and California. | Representatives, Stateof Washingt 


























Timber Loans 





We negotiate long-time loans on 
approved standing timber lands 
owned by established and going 
lumber companies. 


Prompt and careful attention 
given to every application. 


Loans from $100,000 up. 
HOWARD, SIMMONS & CO. 


BANKERS 
38 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Portland, Ore. Office: Lumbermen’s Bldg., Otis Arnold, Rep. 














Wa. W. THOM PSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accommtants 
Suite 929-931 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 





MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 





Bridgewater, Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 














““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





Extraordinary Economy in Use of a Table Saw—Two Labor Saving Devices 
of Demonstrated Value. 





Have you an idea or a device you are using in 
connection with yard, shed or office that might 
be helpful to the retail lumber trade? 

Write to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about it. 

Not necessary to write a long letter. In as few 
words as possible, tell what you are doing to get 
and hold trade, to increase profits, to twmprove 
collections, to hasten deliveries, to defeat mail 
order competition—in fact, anything that may 
help your brother in the retail lumber trade. 

Remember, the prizes are as follows: 

For the best idea or method, $20 in cash. 

For the second best, $10, and for the third 
best, $5. 

Then for six other articles published in May 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will give $2.50 each. 


SAVING 20 TO 40 PERCENT ON EVERY BILL. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 

To be able to save 20 to 40 percent on every lumber 
bill is not an insignificant accomplishment, but it is looked 
upon as nothing unusual by A. W. Anson, a Californian 
who does general contracting. Mr. Anson uses an outfit 
of table saws and shoots the cost of millwork into 
smithereens on every job he undertakes. 

‘*On an ordinary job of work, such as repairing an 
old tumble-down store building, we can cut our lumber 





A TABLE SAW WHICH EFFECTS ECONOMY. 


bill at least 20 percent by using the saws, and on a 
bungalow job, where we have many built-in features to 
contend with, such as cupboards, disappearing beds, buf- 
fets and grotesque windows, we can shave the lumber 
bill close to 40 percent by purchasing big dimension ma- 
terial and working it down to whatever size suits us,’’ 
says J. Koenig who, having acted as foreman for Mr. 
Anson during the last several years, is in a position to 
speak with authority. 

‘*We are now using the saw outfit on a small job of 
store repairing at Santa Monica, Cal,,’’ he continues, 
‘and the equipment serves us just as well here and makes 
just as big a saving, in accordance with the size of the 
contract, as it made for us when we used it some years 
ago in constructing a depot for the Santa Fe system, at 
Albuquerque, N. M. On that job we sawed all of the 
logs used in the structure and used the outfit extensively, 
yet our bill for electricity was not high. I am under the 
impression that we have never paid more than $5 a month 
for motor power with which to drive the saws. 

‘«We have one table saw which is a crosscut and we 
use it in slashing up big dimension material. When nec- 
essary we can take off the big saw and put on a little one 
in order to make a few fine cuts. The circular table saw 
ranges in size from eight to sixteen inches, having an 
adjustable table. With it we can plow, dado and rip, 
and it is possible to do tenoning with the rig. On a 
separate pulley we can rig up a pony planer and a sander 
and emery, with which to dress down rough material on 
short notice. 

‘‘Mr. Anson has probably the most complete outfit of 
saws in the Southwest and they enable him to underbid 
his competitors almost constantly. With an outfit that 
will cut a lumber bill 20 to 40 percent a contractor has a 
tremendous edge on his competitors. He can underbid 
them and still make more money out of the job than 
they could make. He can do the job faster than the 
ordinary contractor because, instead of waiting for mills 
to turn out panels and other pieces of special work for 
him, he turns on the switch and makes his saws do the 
work at the proper time. 

‘*Since I have been Mr. Anson’s foreman, we have 
used the saws on nearly every job we have taken, and 
have moved them from town to town, realizing a profit 
each time we have done so. It is possible to tear up 
and move the set of saws for less than $15. We have a 


man in our employ who rewires the equipment afte: 
move. In setting the lay-out on a new job we usug 
make the motors fast to a heavy plank platform 

the open. The machinery is tarpaulin-covered whe 

in use, of course. It would be impossible for me 

just how much the set of saws has enabled us t : 
on any one contract, but I feel sure that the outtit bys: 
saved its price on many a job.’’ 

The crosseut saw is hitched to a five horsepower « 
motor that cost $200, the circular saw is run by ; 
horsepower motor that cost the same figure, the ¢ 
saw with all its attachments cost $125, and the c¢; 
lay-out cost $75. The outfit, complete, stands its owngp 
about $600. On that amount of money it must certainly 
pay big interest. 

‘“*Only a few contractors of my acquaintance 
using table saws on their jobs,’’ remarked Mr. Koenj 
‘‘and I can not imagine why more builders do not takg 
to saws. The set of saws that we use certainly make ug 
independent of the mills. We do all our own panel wo 
and we have made doors with the rig. We found that 
door making was out of our line, though. The mills g 
so well equipped for making doors that we are unable tg 
compete. On odd-size panels, window sashes and built4g 
features, however, we can give the mills the go-by any- 
where along the route.’’ 
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PORTABLE PLATFORM FOR PILING LUMBER 


BUCKLIN, Kan, | 

Our shed was not built by a practical lumberman, 
it is not just as it should be. It is 66 feet wide by 
140 feet long, with a driveway through the center. ; 
roof was made pretty steep so we have the third deck ini 
hight, with no walkway for the third deck. We over 
came this with a portable platform, which is handy for’ 
piling lumber in the shed. In taking down we use @ 
short ladder unless we are taking down a large load 
We pile on this only upper deck material that is ng 
much in demand and only a small amount is used om 
any job. 

There is no guard rail for the second deck, which 
was never made wide enough so that we could use ong) 
but we use a device that greatly assists both the y. 
man and the teamster in getting the lumber on the 
upper deck. Will send you pencil sketch of both and 
maybe you can get the idea. This device, for use om 
the middle deck, is made of 2-2/2-4 feet long and @ 
2/4 as long as your shed posts are apart. Use an irom 
rod with a hook on one end to hook in eye bolts for 
movable platform; on other end of rod have a chai 














PORTABLE PLATFORM FOR PILING LUMBER. 


about 15 inches long with bolt hook through 2/4 so 
2/4 can be raised or iowered. By putting the 2/2 legs 
out on the edge of walkway for second deck platform 
this gives the teamster something to rest a board Of 
until piler is ready to take it. Then it gives the puer 
something to hold the board up besides main strengey 
as he pushes it on the pile. We find this the greates® 
labor saving device we have ever seen for piling ont 
second deck. } 
Another thing that we find invaluable about the yar 
is a drayman‘s box hook. We use this in handling heayy 
dimensions from 2/8 and up. It is no trouble to Pw 
a piece off a pile just as high as you can reach, wher 
without this you would not get it off without zetiing 
up on the pile. For any heavy stuff that is hard @ 
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ick up this hook can be used to advantage. 

If cither of the devices appeals to you you can use 
them or not, just as you see fit. The eye bolts answer 
for both portable platform and for piling. device and 


we have these all around the shed so we can use either 
of them any place we want. 
S. T. GREEN, 
T. J. White Lumber Company. 


FINANCIAL 








Among the Mills 
with 
Pen and Camera 





Utilizing Moving Pictures as a La- 
bor Stimulant in Florida. 





MOVING PICTURES AS AN ADJUNCT TO 
SAWMILLING. 


Moving pictures as an adjunct to the sawmill business 
are an experiment that has been recently tried out with 
great success by the Union Cypress Company, of Mel- 
pourne, Fla. Melbourne is a thriving little town down 
on the eastern coast of Florida, just above Palm Beach, 
jn the heart of the Indian River fruit belt. But Mel- 
bourne, strange to say, was a town practically without 
amusement, save for an itinerant evangelist now and 
then, and at rare intervals a barn-storming repertoire 
eompany. Being without electric light, it has been im- 
possible to introduce the picture show. The plant of 
the Union Cypress Company lies about a mile or so 
across the bay and, having its own electric light plant, 
the company recently hit upon the plan of providing 
amusement for its employees and their families by in- 
stalling an up-to-date moving picture theater. A special 
building was erected and a machine installed. A con- 
tract was made with a film exchange to supply daily 
changes of reels, with ad- 
vance advertising matter, ete. 





Interesting places visited, photo- 
graphed and described by AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representatives. 











venient rooms, and every conceivable modern appliance. 
‘the building itself is two full stories high, with base- 
ment under the rear portion to accommodate heating 
and vacuum cleaning plants. All of the interior trim 
is selected oak stained a deep rich color, dark brown in 
effect, but in which can be seen at different angles a 
grayish tone. The service floors are of oak, highly pol- 
ished and beautiful, while the furniture is of the same 
wood finished to match the woodwork. 

A wide central entrance hall runs entirely through 
the building, the front entrance opening on the roadway 
that skirts the Sabine River, while the back doorway 
opens directly upon the mill yard, giving ready access 
to the operating end of the enterprise. As might be 
expected by those who know him, General Manager F. H. 
Farwell has his office at the back of the building wnere 
he can see the mill from his windows and, if necessary, 
get through that rear door in short order. Mr. Far- 
well’s office also connects directly with those of the 
other officers, by means of private doorways. 





The theater is run on strictly 
business lines, just as is any 
other picture play house. It 
provides an evening’s. enter- 
tainment for the mill crew 
and the town people that 
care to make the trip across 
the bay. 

The plant of the Union 
Cypress Company at Mel- 
bourne is the southernmost 
sawmill of any size on the 
east coast of Florida. It is 
one of the largest plants in 
the State, a steel and con- 
erete mill, equipped with the 
most modern machinery. 
The plant began to operate 
a little over a year ago, cut- 











ting lumber, shingles, lath, 
railroad timber, piling and 
ties. The company owns ; : 
500,000,000 feet of standing timber in Brevard and 
Osceola counties, half of which is pine and the other 
half cypress. The company recently completed a 5-mile 
extension of its logging road into the timber. G. W. 
Hopkins, a former Michigan pine operator, is president 
of the company; Milton Clark is vice president, and 
(. ©. Burgess, formerly associated with Mr. Hopkins in 
Michigan, is secretary and treasurer. 








A MAGNIFICENT LUMBER OFFICE BUILDING. 

ORANGE, TEX., May 4.—Imposing—that, briefly, de- 
scribes the new office building of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company at this point. Above the ashes of the 
familiar old octagonal ‘‘pilot house’’ office which for 
so many years housed the officers of-this pioneer enter- 
prise has risen a magnificent 


MILL PLANT OF THE UNION 


CYPRESS COMPANY, MELBOURNE, FLA. 


Sales Manager E. V. Folsom holds down the ‘‘ first 
floor front’’ room, at the right of the entrance, which 
is connected with a work-room accommodating stenog- 
raphers, telephone switch board and current letter files 
immediately in the rear. The wide hallway also serves 
as a reception room and is furnished with several chairs 
and a table big enough to be called a prairie or field, 
providing grass grew on its top instead of a sheet of 
plate glass. 

On the second floor, reached by a wide stairway at 
the rear of the entrance hall, is a big fireproof room 
that serves as a vault. The balance of the floor is in 
one huge, light, airy room, which serves as storage and 
filing department and in addition houses the auditing 
department. 





- structure that would do ered- 

it to the most metropolitan 
eivie eenter architectural 
lscheme. 

Like other structures al- 
ready built or projected by 
the House of Lutcher in this 
attractive Texas community, 
this new office has been er- 
ected with less attention to 
cost than enduring construc- 
tion, generous-sized and con- 
























ENTR\NCE HALL LUTCHER & MOORE LUMBER .COM PANY, LOOKING TOWARD 
REAR OF BUILD ING, ORANGE, TEX. 



























PRIVATE OFFICE OF GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER F. H. FAR- 
WELL, LUTCHER & MOORE 
LUMBER COMPANY, OR- 
ANGE, TEX. 


It would be difficult to im- 
agine a more complete and 
ideal office building than this 
new home of the Lutcher & 
Moore enterprise. It is in per- 
fect harmony and _ keeping 
with the character and repu- 
tation of this concern, which, 
in a word, can best be de- 
scribed as substantial. 








TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Blidg., CHICAGO 











George H. Burr & Co. 
-— Bankers <— 


Bonds 


Commercial Paper 


We finance lumber companies: by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
14 Wall St., New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 


= 


Ros 








Our OPINion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Lumber 
Ratings, 


uick 
Collections. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Colonization Lands 


22000 acres of Florida Land near Talla- 
hassee, ideal for Colonization tributary to 
two railroads. Good titles. Good land. 
Reasonable terms. If interested address, 





Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. 
TALLAPOOSA, GA. 








7 SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILTS 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments, Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 
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Loans on 


the 
tion as to packing, 
T; fiber box is given 
imber Lands || “* 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber busirfess for 
over thirty years. 
















































r . Resolved, That this association extend its thanks to all 
We now control and operateanumberof mills. exhibitors whose participation in the undertaking has con- 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen tributed so largely to its success. Be it further 
for many years. Resolved, That we especially desire to express our ap- 

hese facts r . preciation to those exhibitors of sawmill machinery, ap- 
i ese f ne tne i especially fitted to know pliances, saws cte. and that a copy of this resolution be 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. sent to cach one of them. Be it furthér 

Resolved, 'That we deeply deplore the fact that certain 

Wi N machinery manufacturers refused to make a proper exhibit 

| 4 ® e at the Forest Products Exposition at a time when all of 

me ibe the lumbermen of the country are trying to awaken interest 

The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg., in the public mind in the increased use of lumber, and the 

further fact that they did not make such an exhibition 

208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO has caused the result of creating less interest in the expo- 
sition than might otherwise have been. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended 
to the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture of 
the United States Government for the splendid exhibit 

A l arranged by it in the Forest Products Exposition. We 

An : feel sure that the educational value of this exhibit will 
ona = ir be great us showing the activities of the Government in 
Savings over O Premiums investigating methods of timber utilization, forest protec- 

tion and scientific research. 


Since the inception of the Lumber Manu- 
facturer’s Inter-Insurance Association. 


Fire Insurance 


On request we will send you list of over 200 Lumber Manufacturers 
using our form of protection, together with financial statement. 


Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Association 
WILLCOX, PECK & HUGHES, Attorney. 


For Lumber Manu- 
facturers exclusively. 





















; aboareatnggsibe Ge saci to fully investigate the subject and prepare a report cover- 

Main Office: NEW YORK, 3 South William St. ing his suggestions as to the “vat i ai ee which 

Chicago, Seattle, New Orleans, La., such a campaign can be inaugurated in view of all the 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 420-421 Bailey Bldg. Hibernian Bank Bldg. conditions existing within our own tr ade and without, to- 
gether with a statement of the probable cost of the same. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
















































Guessing on 


wants to know what he is buying, 
selling, or operating. 


Our estimates furnish 
dependable information 
not only as to quantity, 
but also quality and ac- 
cessibility of timber, and 
advise as to most efh- 
cient operation. 





Write for particulars. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


GHICAGO, 983 Cont. & Comm. Bank Bldg. NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. 
BOSTON, 622 Tremont Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 
















































JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 






































Individuality and Experience Count 


The experienced individual gives close personal attention, 
knowledge and aggressive interest. He will render you 
better and . service than the hastily built force of a 
corporation. Each of my men has learned in the hard school 
of long actual experience. Try me. 


Timber Estimates 
Topographical Maps 


Boundary Surveys 
Planting 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 22 Centre St., Old Town, Me. 

































Timber Estimates in the West Indies 
D. E. LAUDERBURN 


No. 1 Madison Ave. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











and 


Interstate 
case, to 
lished by 


moted 
National Lumber 


tutes 
for 
products are 


conduct of a 
against 


erning b¢ 
in various 
cities. 


wood in 


tional Lumber 
and 
of lumber 
the 
lumber 


ing the 
ditions that 


into law 


affiliated 


present 


before the 
se it further 
Resolved, That 


the 


we 
Commerce 
effect 


inferior 


that 


insist 


the 


upon 
Commission in 
such 


railroads 


the 


suggestion of 
the 
provisions 
carriers as will make possible the imposition of 
restrictions placed upon the fiber box by 
selling and testing, 
advantage over 


without which 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Concluded from Page 62.) 


officials of 


of the country. 
the 
this 
estab- 


decision in 
may be 


the classifica- 
the 


the wooden con- 


Forest Products Exposition. 


The 
and is 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, The 


therefore 


Advertising Campaign 


WHEREAS, The 


are 
the 


WHEREAS, 
WHEREAS, 


Resolved, That 





3e it 
Resolved, 


now 


Wood 
herent in other 


substitutes 


superior 
In some of 


in 
materials, 


and 


every standpoint, being one of 
structive expositions ever held 
much value to the industry 


large 


all 


held 


Against 
manufacturers 
spending 
purpose of inducing the public 
to wood for 


sum of 


under 


the 


and 





the 
Association ; 


most 
in this country, 
is already 


money in 


possesses 
se it therefore 

the members of this association favor 
comprehensive advertising 


campaign 
that the 


secretary 


Forest Products Exposition has been pro- 
being 
Manufacturers’ 
exposition is an unqualified success from 
complete and in- 


auspices of the 


and 


from which 
apparent. Be it 


Wood Substitutes. 

distributers of substi- 
advertising 
to believe that their 
many purposes ; 
this advertising certain statements 
have been made unjust and derogatory to fumber ; 


forms 


and 


and 
merits 


be 


That such report be submitted to the board of 


governors of this association as early as practicable. 


Attacks Upon Wood as a Building Material. 

; presented to 
's of various cities to prohibit the use of wood 
use within the limits of 


WHERE 





forms 
se it 
Resolved, 

any 


financial 


passage of 


Ordinances 


for 
therefore 

That we recommend that all such attacks upon 
form material be 
opposed in order 


as 


have 


exterior 


a building 
that the public 


Manufacturers’ 
support 
who are opposing 
ordinances 


to 


been 


those 


may 


be 


restrict 
own 


the 


timber ield the facts concerning its qualities and thereby induced to 
yY restrict its building activities because of the belief that 
. wood is not as suitable and safe as other materials for 

no longer satisfies the man who which fireproof qualities “are claimed.” Be it further 
Resolved, That the associations affiliated with the Na- 


Association extend their moral 
manufacturers 
or may 
intended to 
as a building material in their 


and 


the 
localities. 


Opposing Amendment of Anti-Trust Law. 


WHEREAS, 


WHEREAS, 


any 
Resolve d, 





DISPLAY MADE 


There 
should be 
such legislation. 
That this 


associations 
Congress asking that 
session of 
point committees to hold public hearings throughout 


Congress, 


BY 


to 


association 


HENRY 


write 
no such 


(H. 


There is pending before Congress administration 
measures known as the Clayton Bill 
so-called “Sherman Antitrust Act 
are so many 


R. 15657), amend- 
; and 

fundamental economic 
taken into consideration in enacting 


se it therefore 


to their 


legislation 





DISSTON 


record 


its 





& SONS, PHILA. 


not in- 


the 
of wood 
instructed 


gov- 


said 


vigorously 
not be deceived as to 


dealers 
required to oppose 
use of 


con- 


opposition to 
such legislation at this time, and request all members of the 
representatives 
be enacted 
and suggest that Congress - 
the 


in 
at the 


country, at all trade centers, in order that the rea} 


s( 
ment of the people may be known, and that Congress = 
learn from business men of all kinds the character of con. 
structive legislation that is necessary to safeguard the inter. 
ests of all the people. 

Insurance. 

Wuereas, This association went on record at the last an. 
nual meeting in favor of the establishment of an insiiranee 
department, to be conducted in connection with the orgapj. 
zation ; and, 

WuHereAs, No definite action jae been taken upon this 
suggestion during the year; be i 

Resolved, That we again call our views then expressed 
to the effect that we consider this one of the most important 
activities in w hich the National Lumber Manufacturers Ag. 
sociation can engage, and that we urge the officers and board 
of governors to ‘take up the matter upon broad and compre. 
hensive lines, in order that some definite plans may Jy 
worked out during the coming year, which we feel surv wij] 


be of great good to the entire industry. 

The secretary read a telegram of greeting from the 
board of governors of the Lumbermen’s Building and 
the House of Hoo-Hoo of the Panama-Pacifie Inter. 
national Exposition, signed by A. B. Wastell as the 
executive secretary, and was directed to acknow! edge 
the greetings. There being no further business the 
convention “adjourned. 





NATIONAL CUT AND SHIPMENT FIGURES. 





Compilation by National Lumber Manufacturers’ As.- 
sociation Shows Comparative Statistics for a Year. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
its report for March, 1914, gives gene 
piled from information furnished from affiliated associa- 
tions and nonmember mills. Among the associations re- 
porting are the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
(Ine.), the North Carolina Pine Association, the Norih- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Southern Cy- 


Association in 
ral statistics com- 





press Manufacturers’ Association, the West Coast Lun- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the Yellow Pine Manu- 


faeturers’ Association, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, and the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The recapitulation of cut and shipments of lumber 
from April, 1913, to March, 1914, inclusive, shows the 
number of feet of lumber (including both hardwoods 
and softwoods) cut and shipped by the mills reporting, 
as well as the excess of cut over shipments, or shipments 











over cut, in the various months. The table follows: 
No. of 
mills Feet cut 
report- more than 
satis ing. Woods. Cut. Shipments. shipped. 
BS 5c SON) MAMAN Sak a ineieieiey,, uote ease ieee 
Soft 245,900,000  1,165,500,000 
MBS ie MOR ah osc sh wets cecens aera 
Soft 1,868,300,000 1,230,000,000 
Sn ON SE sciceseres  ticubeoneus 
Soft  1,269,900,000 1,077,500,000 192,400,000 
July 683 Hard 70,160,000 71,100,000 = * 1,000,000 
Soft  1,1385,600,000 1,017,500,000 118,100,600 
Aug. ...694 Hard 86,100,000 87,000,000 *900,000 
Soft 1,136.500,000 1,067,100,000 69,400,000 
Sept. ..758 Hard 80,400,000 87,300,000 = *6,900,000 
Soft  1,157,200,000 1,038,800,000 118,400,000 
Oct. ...726 Hard 63,400,000 82,600,000 *19,200,000 
Soft fa 400, "000 1,080,200,000 — 39,200,000 
Noy. ...646 Hard 8,300,000 71,600,000 *13,800,000 
Soft 87: 2 "300,000 879,800,000 = *7,500,000 
Dec. .698 Hard 56,660,000 58,500,000 = *1,900,000 
Soft 747,800,000 826,000,000 *78,200,000 
1914— 
Jan. ...645 Hard 77,200,000 48,100,000 29,100,000 
Soft 742,200,000 805,300,000 *62,800,000 
Feb. .678 Hard 85,300,000 51,400,000 33,900,000 
Soft 806,600,000 847,600,000 *41,000,000 
Mar. ...645 Hard 99,400,000 57,100,000 42,300,000 
Soft 877,100,000 913,700,000 


#36) 600,000 


“*Fect shipped more than cut. 
Another compliation in the report shows the produe- 
tion and shipments of lumber during March, 1914, by 














States. The table follows: 
~~ 
Zz eS Ss Shs 
OR 2 ORNL! nie e cwiele’.. coeagisieiy  - elem ecine 
Soft 388,800,000 © 88,100,000 700,000 
Arkansas ... 39 Hard 4,100,000 3,400,000 700,000 
Soft 61,500,000 58,400,000 3,100,000 
California .. 15 Soft 20,900,000 25,700,000 *4,800,000 
Ga. and Fla. 27 Hard ES 200.000 1,300,000 *100,000 
Soft 30,600,000 31,500,000 *900,000 
Idaho ...... 17 ‘Soft 3; 3,000, "000 51,400,000 *17,900,000 
Indiana 5 Hard 1,100,000 1,600,000 *500,600 
Kentucky ... 5 Hard 1,660,000 1,500,000 100.000 
Soft 800,000 SODDO0 65552 <8 
Louisiana 96 Hard 2,400,000 2,100,000 300,000 
Soft 198,400,000 197,200,000 1,200,000 
Michigan 48 Hard 29,400,000 18,900,000 15,500,000 
Soft 17,700,000 15,500,000 — 2,200,000 
Minnesota BE AAI” ctsvsistcte nic “Aetirade ek os. Cc opraieree 4 3s 
Soft 20,200,000 52,700,000 *32,500,000 
Mississippi 61 Hard 6,300,000 4 900,000 1,400,000 
Soft 99,500,000 91.800.000 7.700.000 
Mo. & Okla.. 10 Hard 500,000 400,000 100,000 
Soft 14,400,000 11,700,000 2,700,000 
Montana ... 4 Soft 9,200,000 9:200:;000 ... .... 
N. Carolina... 19 Hard 2,200,000 — 1,900,000 300.000 
Soft 12 2 ,200,000 11,200,000 1,000,000 
Ohio ....... t Hard — 1,400,600 700,000 700,000 
Oregon ..... 40 Soft 61 "700.000 67,800,000  *6, 100.000 
S. Carolina... 11 Hard 200,000 100,000 100,000 
E Soft 4,800,000 4,500,000 300.000 
Tennessee .. 4 Hard 1,900,000 2,300,000 #400000 
Soft 900,000 700,000 200,000 
Texas 44 Hard 400,000 400-900 -.0.5.-. 
Soft 70,700,000 68,600,000 2,100, 600 
Virginia ..... 9 Ward 1,800,000 1,700,000 100,000 
Soft 6,900,000 6,500,000 400,000 
Washington. 80 Soft 140,400,000 181,900,000 — 8,500,000 
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\W. Virginia. 6 Hard 6,200,000 5,500,000 700,000 
Me” .<sencenen setatnrae aheabaees 

isconsin .. 69 Hard 88,700,000 15,400,000 23,300,000 


Soft 34,560,000 39,000,000 *4,500,000 


«Feet shipped more than cut. 

\ppended to the bulletin of the National Lumber 
\janufacturers’ Association is 2 summarized report com- 

ring March, 1913, with March, 1914, as follows: 

Summary. 
Feet. 

Jyecrease in cut during March, 1914, under March, 

HOES wie inie + cracace ss cigsadete sein cwiseete tuere ors aie eo cisterein (8 32,700,000 
fecrease in shipme nts during March, 1914, under 

March, 1913 
Excess shipments over cut during March, 1913... 
i:xcess shipments over cut during March, 1914... 


PRICE CONTROL ASSERTION ABSURD. 
SAVANNAH, GA., May 4.—‘‘It is an absurdity on the 
fuce of it,’? said W. B. Stillwell, of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, an authority on matters connected 


63,000,000 
35,200,000 
4,900,000 





with the lumber trade, in discussing the report of the 
commissioner of corporations in Washington, that lumber 
manufacturers’ associations, through combination and 
agreement, had increased the price of lumber and are 
now trying, through lobbying, to influence legislation. 

‘As to associations fixing the price of lumber, I 
don’t think the statement should be dignified with no- 
tice,’’ said Mr. Stillwell. ‘‘There is plenty of evidence 
ta show that the statement is incorrect. I am speaking, 
of course, of the recognized lumber associations. It 
may be that little groups of dealers in individual cities 
are able to make some sort of agreement as to prices. 

‘<The best proof of the fact that lumber associations 
do not combine to put up the price of lumber is that 
the lumber purchased in connection with the work on the 
Panama Canal varied as much as $6 a thousand. I know 
that the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have never 
taken any steps to control prices. The statement in the 
report sent out from Washington is ridiculous. ’’ 





SOME EXHIBITS AT FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION. 











\MERICAN HOIST & DERRICK COMPANY, ST. PAUL. 
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CLYDE IRON WORKS, DULUTH, MINN. 








OODWORKING XG MACHINERY 


SPECIALISTS, 
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EXHIBIT OF CHICAGO MACHINERY EXCHANGE, FOREST PRODUCTS PXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 














WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 














Timbers—Ties and Car Material. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 








‘Wind River Lumber Company 


CASCADE LOCKS, OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir in 





Idaho White Pine | S2ish 
Western Hemlock | Mixed 


and Red Cedar Cars. 

















For Factory Lumber 
= PINE AND FIR 


LYSTUL - STUVLAND LBR. CO., Glendale, Ore. 






































FOREIGN BROKERS 


yo 
 sifeed H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bldg... NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 














Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 


+ Sa world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 


























LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for weetete ocean freight contracts and efexing 
quickest dispatch from seaboa: Wek handle all classes of cargo an 
have Special Department ow Export Lumber Shipments. 



















PAGE & JONES, Mobile, Alabama. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES”, MOBILE 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














“CLIMAX TALLY BOOK“ 


For hardwood lumbermen. 110 pages, size closed 4144x8% 
suchas, per, "eae % nso 
ne co , six welve 

— AMERICAN ;UMBERMAN, Chicago. 






ok open when tallying. 
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White Building 
Henry Building 
Cobb Building 


The first two of these are the headquarters 
for more than a hundred lumber, timber, 
logging and machinery concerns. Might as 
well have the same comforts and conveni- 
ences enjoyed by them when you decide to 
Open an Office in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
We own and operate the three buildings 


named above and can accommodate you 
with space to meet your requirements. 


For further information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 
a White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. =) 


UPERICR (1 
“) AMBER (- 


509 White Building 




















will make a special effort to give you the 
stuff you want at the price you want to 
pay for Fir, Red Cedar, Spruce »r Hemlock 


q Factory Stock 

















Idaho White Pine 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood 


Western Pine 





wW:--LMCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS = 
_ AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Factory Plank 
California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Building, - - +- SEATTLE, WASH. 
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a 
It You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“Redaweed Gables 


By Dougias Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
IL 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 7.—Daniel A. Wertz, president 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, announces that the 
next regular meeting of the club will be held on Tuesday 
night, May 12, at the St. George hotel. This probably 
will be the last regular meeting of the club until fall. 
The annual outing of the club will be given on the Ohio 
river some time in June and after this there will be no 
more regular meetings of the club until September or 
October. President Wertz looks for a big attendance 
Tuesday night as many business matters are to come up 
for discussion. 





COMMITTEES APPOINTED FOR HOUSTON CLUB. 


Houston, TEx., May 3.—The recently elected officers 
and directors of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston met last 
Monday night, with President J. Lewis Thompson presid- 
ing. Plans for the welfare of the club during the ensuing 
year were discussed and the membership of committees 
announced. The matter of forest conservation again 
came up for discussion and all concerned in the move- 
ment are resolved to secure early action from the 
governor with reference to the appointment of a State 
Forestry Commission and a State forester. 

A special meeting of the club is probable in the near 
future for the purpose of amending the by-laws, in order 
that the eligibility clause may be made clearer. This 
clause has been considered indefinite for some time. 

Following committees were named by the president: 
House committee—F. J. Womack, chairman; Harry G. 
Cern and Robert L. Moore. Finance committee—Chester 
Marston, chairman; L. J. Boykin and N. C. Hoyt. Other 
committees are soon to be announced. The next meeting 
of the board will occur on Monday night, May 10. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF MEMPHIS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 5.—J. W. McClure, secretary- 
treasurer of the Belgrade Lumber Company, was unani- 
mously elected at the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
recent semi-monthly meeting, as its representative on 
the board of directors of the Business Men’s Club. He 
sueceeds I. E. Stonebraker who has rendered excellent 
service in that capacity during the last year. Mr. Me- 
Clure was a former secretary of the club ana is a man 
of unusual executive ability. 

The elub, after listening to an address by W. C. Dut- 
linger, chairman of the auditorium committee of the 
Business Men’s Club, in which he explained the plan of 
levying a small tax each year for the next four years 
to raise funds for the erection of the auditorium, in- 
dorsed the movement by unanimous vote. 

E. Hi. Kline, superintendent of mails here, appeared 
before the club and urged that the members codperate 
with the post office authorities in their efforts to see 
that all outgoing mail is properly addressed, that the 
proper postage is affixed and that mail be sent to the 
post office as soon as it is ready to go forward instead 
of being held back and all sent at one time. 





LOUISVILLE CLUB INVESTIGATING INSURANCE. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 6.—Sufficiently important de- 
velopments have been recorded. in the investigation of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club into the subject of fire 
insurance to justify the appointment of a special com- 
mittee on that subject, consisting of Edward L. Davis, 
of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Company, chairman; 
A. E. Norman, jr., of the Norman Lumber Company, and 
G. D. Crain, jr., secretary of the club. The results thus 
far may be indicated as follows: 

Louisville rates are higher than those in 
similarly situated. : ; 

Forms used by the companies on Louisville risks are not as 
favorable as they should be. 

The Dean schedule, which is regarded as standard by the 
underwriters, has not been applied to local yards. 

Rates charged against various plants vary sufficiently to 
suggest discrimination. 


other cities 


The lumber loss ratio is very small, almost negligible, 
in fact, and the result of this showing has not been a 
reduction in the rate, which the lumbermen believe they 
are entitled to. It is more than likely that an effort 
will be made to use concerted action as a means of 
bringing about reforms in the situation and securing 
minimum rates on hardwood lumber. 

The fact that the companies are not operating in 
Kentucky at present will only postpone the work of the 
club along this line, it is said, and in the meantime a 
careful and complete analysis of the situation is being 
made. 

Absence of the fire insurance companies from the 
State is hurting the retail lumber business more than 
any other, because the chief line affected is building. 
A large part of the operations in this state consists of 
small residence construction, and houses of this kind are 
financed almost wholly by loans from title companies and 
other similar concerns, which of course require fire insur- 
ance policies to protect their interests. While big mer- 
cantile concerns in position to go outside for insurance 
are not feeling the pinch particularly, it is undoubtedly 
having a deterrent effect on building, as few of these 
propositions are of an emergency nature and the owners 
and lenders prefer to hold up work rather than risk 
loss through not having sufficient protection of the right 
kind. 

Louisville building operations last month fell to 
$450,000 from $510,000 the year before, and the de- 
crease is expected to be even greater this month. The 
Kentucky State League of Building Associations, which 
met last week at. Covington, Ky., adopted resolutions 


condemning the rating law which has driven the com- 
panies from the State and appointed a committee to wait 
on the governor in regard to the matter. Individua} 
builders in Louisville report that they have been foree| 
to suspend operations on account of not getting five 
insurance. 

Building is being further restricted by a carpenters’ 
strike at Lexington. The carpenters recently organized 
a union, demanding recognition and higher wages. Thc 
contractors, most of whom are in the retail lumber busi- 
ness, refused their demands and 200 men are now ou 
It is not likely that the strike will be settled in the nex: 
future, as both sides are holding firm. Building oper: 
tions are badly tied up at present. 





CANADIAN SHINGLE COMPETITION DISCUSSED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 2.—At the Thursday luncheoi 
of the temporary organization of the Lumbermen’s Clu} 
of Seattle at the Rathskeller progress was reported in 
the securing of members of the new club, the perm: 
nent organization of which will occur as soon as 1()) 
members have signed up. The seats at the reserve 
tables were all occupied and after the luncheon Andrey 
McCann, of the Innovation Shingle Company, Olympia, 
was called on for a talk on the shingle situation, i 
which he deplored the depression in that business ani 
‘commented on the importation of British Columbia 
shingles and the preference given them in the trade on 
the presumption of better quality. 

The discussion which followed was participated in }) 
F, A. Trail, E. R. Hogg, F. A. Becker, S. L. Johnson, 
L. L. Hillman, John McMasters and E. H. Schafer. 
John MecMasters, who is a manufacturer of shingles in 
Washington and a timber owner in British Columbia, 
brought out a strong point which may be entirely new to 
many dealers who are not familiar with the product of 
British Columbia, this being that the reputation for bet- 
ter quality in the shingle output from British Columbia is 
true only of a small number of mills, and that Washing- 
ton has a number of mills which produce a shingle fully 
equal to the best British Columbia product, and further, 
these mills have no trouble in marketing their output at 
any time. The discussion brought out the fact that the 
product of these mills is oversold. at the present time 
and that owing to a falling off in the demand for shin- 
gles in Canadian territory coincident with the passage 
of the tariff law the shingles which have proved strong 
in competition came from the best mills in British 
Columbia. 

E. H. Schafer added a few words emphasizing the 
importance of advertising red cedar products and an- 
nouncing the preparation by the committee on that sub- 
ject, of which he is a member, of printed matter to be 
used by manufacturers and dealers incorporating sug- 
gestions for fighting substitutes for lumber and shingles, 
and slips to be placed in every bundle of lumber or 
shingles. 

B. A. Terry, superintendent of the John MecMasters 
shingle mill at Kenmore, was called on for a talk on the 
manufacture of shingles from the standpoint of the man- 
ager and told of the efforts made at their plant to se- 
cure the codperation of the men in maintaining the qual- 
ity of the output, which, by fair treatment and in- 
sistence upon compliance with the rules in order to hold 
their jobs, even to the extent of requiring any dissatis- 
fied employee to leave their employ, has resulted in pro- 
ducing shingles of the highest grade. 





THE NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Featured by a lively discussion 
of Secretary Cecil Ewing’s report that Commissioner 
T. M. Hendersen, of the Nashville Traffic Bureau, ex- 
pected to file before the Tennessee Railroad Commission 
a complaint against rates on lumber and logs from 
various points in Tennessee to Nashville, the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club held a most enthusiastic meeting 
Tuesday at the Commercial Club, in the assembly room. 
The customary luncheon preceded the meeting, which 
was presided over by President Henderson Baker. 

Secretary Ewing announced that the complaint of 
the Nashville ‘raffic Bureau on existing rates on lumber 
and logs to Nashville would be directed against the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis and the Tennessee Central Railroad. 

A letter was read by Secretary Ewing from the Louis- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club, asking for information and 
data concerning the basis of fire insurance rates on yards 
Louisville lumbermen may lay it before the old line 
companies. The information is desired in order that the 
Louisville lumbermen may lay it before the old-line 
companies operating in Kentucky, who are facing an 
embarrassing situation through the Glenn-Green law 
passed some time ago in that State. 

No definite action has as yet been taken in regard to 
the proposed incorporation of the Lumbermen’s Club and 
the matter has been placed in the hands of an attorney 
for adjustment. 

President Baker announced that the literature which is 
to be distributed by the local lumbermen when they 
visit the eastern lumber centers in June would be off the 
press at an early date, the contract having been let for 
the printing. Much benefit is expected to revert to 
Nashville through this ‘‘missionary’’ work, since the lit- 
erature has been prepared with special attention to the 
advantages of Nashville as a hardwood center, from 
a geographical and a transportation standpoint. 

Unusual enthusiasm is manifested in this eastern 
friendly invasion and already 75 percent of the lumber 
operators in Nashville have signified their intention of 
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making the trip. Two cars will be necessary to convey 
the jocal lumbermen on the trip and it is confidently ex- 
pected that a third special ear may be used should sev- 
eral of the lumbermen carry out their intention of tak- 
ine members of their families. 

rrading on the floor was unusually good, approximately 
twenty ears of lumber changing hands, and the activity 
in (rading was regarded as a good omen of a stimulation 
in the local market, which has been stagnant for some 
tine. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ANNUAL MEETING AND 
ELECTION. 


( INCINNATI, OHIO., May 5.—One of the most enthusi- 
asti¢ meetings in the history of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati was held at the Hotel Gibson Monday 
night, May 4. The occasion was the annual meeting and 
ele-tion and the campaign committees of both the Regu- 
lav and the Independent ticket worked so hard in the 
interest of their candidates that a large attendance was 
on hand. The election, while friendly throughout, was 
closely contested and lumbermen for the last week have 
been busy answering telephone calls and replying to the 
appeals of the various members hustling for their favor- 
ite candidates. The campaign committee of the Regular 
ticket, consisting of Charles F, Shiels, chairman, Harry 
%. Browne and Ralph McCracken, predicted the election 
of their entire ticket regardless of the numerous pledges 
the other side claimed to have and the Independent ticket 
campaign committee, consisting of Emil Thoman, chair- 
man, George Morgan and William Duhlmeier, were 
equally confident of success. The result proved that three 
on the Regular ticket, the president, secretary and treas- 
urer, won, and the first and second vice presidents on the 
Independent ticket were successful, all elected by close 
margins except in the contest for secretary, which was 
a one-sided affair. 

The new officers of the club for the ensuing year 
will be: Alex. Schmidt, of the Francke Lumber Com- 
pany, president; W. Dwight Hinckley, of the Dwight 
Hinckley Lumber Company, first vice president; George 
Hand, of the Bayou Land and Lumber Company, second 





vice president; J. A. Bolser, of the Blackburn & Bolser 
Lumber Company, secretary (elected for the sixth con- 
secutive year); Harry Hollowell, of H. A. Hollowell & 
Co., treasurer. 

President Hagemeyer, in his farewell address, went 
over the work of the club during the last year, showing 
that the club had accomplished much and had accepted in 
membership seventeen new firms. 

At the conclusion of his address President Hagemeyer 
installed the newly elected president, Alex. Schmidt, who 
at once caught the large assemblage by an enthusiastic 
and frank declaration of his ideas, which met with 
much approval. After President Schmidt had called 
upon all of the other candidates, both elected and de- 
feated, for short addresses he proceeded with the meet- 
ing. 

The club’s attitude regarding the carpenter’s strike, 
which is on on account of the refusal of the contracting 
builders to accede to their demands that all mill work 
shall come from union mills, was discussed and a special 
meeting was called for noon on Friday, May 8, when all 
contracting builders, planing mill men, furniture manu- 
facturers, box manufacturers and other wood working 
factory proprietors in Cincinnati, Newport and Covington 
will be asked to attend a luncheon, where the whole sit- 
uation can be gone over thoroughly, the lumbermen going 
on record as supporting the employers and condemning 
the demands made by the striking carpenters. ‘ 

A committee consisting of S. W. Richey, chairman, 
J. Watt Graham and Charles F. Shiels was appointed 
to draw up suitable resolutions on account of the death 
of W. A. Bennet. The resolutions were submitted and 
ordered spread upon the minutes and a copy sent to 
the family. 

The ‘‘square deal’’ policy of the club was again in 
evidence, the following committee being appointed to 
settle a dispute between a club member and an Arkansas 
lumber firm; T. B. Stone, chairman, S. W. Richey and 
E. O. Robinson. The club also donated $100 to the 
publicity fund of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
to help out on the $100,000 fund it is raising to adver- 
tise the city and which is about completed. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Uptodate Cottage Combining Unusual Conveniences and Economy in Con- 
struction—Details of an Attractive Plan. 





A cottage of unique exterior appearance but of practically ree- r 





SEATTLE 


Hook up Now 
with Better 


SERVICE\. 


on that West Coast stuff you've been 
buying and let us show you why we 
hold our customers on 

Long Fir Timbers, Ties, Railway, 
Mine and Car Material, Special 


Bills and Yard Stock; Cedar Sid- 
ing and Shingles. 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


A.W. Miller Saw Mill Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








John McMaster 





tangular floor plan is presented this week. The covered porch upon 
lirst floor with an open balcony about it for the second floor is the 
master feature of this design and the arrangement of the entrance 
steps is also pleasing as it offers an approach either from the street 
or from the rear of the premises and does not break into the front 
lines of the main veranda. 

The interior arrangement is simple. A good-sized living room, 
practically 19 feet square, occupies over half the main floor and is 
provided with a large attractive fireplace. The stairs to the second 
story run up from the living room, and the dining room, just in the 
rear, is connected with it by a wide open doorway. The dining room 
has a shallow bay window with window seat. 

The second floor is really large enough for three bedrooms but the 
architect has preferred to give the front up to a large double bed- 
room with one smaller bedroom and bathroom in the rear. The two 
French windows of the front bedroom give entrance directly upon 
the front veranda. 

The basement stairs are provided with a landing at grade from 
which the door opens directly to the outside and a short flight of 
steps leads up from this landing to the kitchen so that the side en- 
trance is convenient for both kitchen and basement. 

The clipped eaves of the roof add an interesting feature without 
any material increase in the cost and harmonize well with the hip- 
ping of the roof itself. Noting the convenient arrangement of this 
interior and the excellent appearance of the exterior, one is agree- 
ably surprised by the architect’s estimate that this house as shown 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 











HOUSE PLAN NO. 45, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
BY CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 


can be built for about $1,900. It seems to offer excellent value for 
that money. 

Complete blueprints will be furnished for $1.50, together with 
specification form and bill of materials. Electrotypes of the cuts 
shown here can be furnished at a cost of $2 and are of the proper 
size to fit the standard column width most commonly used by the 
local paper. j 
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THE JOHN McMASTER SHINGLE CO. 


Sold only by 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc., - Seattle, Wash. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 








IF you are 
not handling 
ATLAS QUAL- 
ITY lumber 
products in 
your yard. 








Why not order a trial car of 
our vertical grain fir flooring, 
Premium Bass Extra Clear 
and Wickersham Extra Clear 
red cedar shingles—and al- 
ways 


HAVE THE SATISFACTION OF 
PLEASED CUSTOMERS. 


Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CALIFORNIA 


California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


in 












































































































MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 


REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock. 














Send us your inquiries for 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber 
Eat ke DOVER LUMBER CO., Boxer 














MIXED. RED CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 


Eastern § G. A. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapoiis, Minn, 
Representatives } Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. Three Lakes, Wash. 


WESTERN CANADA 





Cedar Poles, Piling and Ties 
YARDS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND UNITED STATES 
B. C. and IDAHO WHITE PINE 
MacKINNON LUMBER & POLE COMPANY, Ltd. 


CALGARY, CANADA. 





British 
Columbia 


Shingles 


All Grades 
16”.18”-24” 


Ganat Central Mill Co. 


New Westminster, B. C. 
Canada 
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EXTENSIVE 





HARDWOOD FLOORING EXHIBIT OF THE T. WILCE COMPANY AT THE FOREST PRODUCTS EXP0- 


SITION AT CHICAGO, APRIL 30-MAY 8, 1914. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





While the development of the spring sash and door 
business has been greatly retarded in some parts of 
the country by labor troubles the trade as a whole 
shows some improvement under the stimulating effects 
of splendid spring building weather. In the North 
manufacturers report a notable increase in orders for 
odd work and more inquiries from the retailers. In 
the Southwest trade is also picking up. In the East 
building projects are not numerous, nor impressive, 
with the result that doors, sash and millwork have not 
regained much buoyancy recently. It must not be in- 
ferred from this that no business is being done, for 
many mills have sufficient business on their books to 
keep them going. However, expectations of gains over 
ast year are not receiving encouragement. 

While there has been considerable activity in the 
Chicago realty market actual building operations have 
been held up on account of the brick handlers’ strike. 
Hope is felt that this strike will be settled this week, 
and if it is it will have a salutary effect upon the 
trade. Country trade is fair, mixed cars predominat- 
ing. Carload lots are not numerous. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are rushed 
with city orders, having an unusually heavy run of 
residence business calling for special work. Country 
business is quiet, but is improving somewhat. Farmers 
in some districts have been unable to finish seeding 
because of wet weather, but where seeding is done 
retail trade is picking up in good shape. Crop pros- 
pects are fine and there is a general feeling of 
optimism. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report business im- 
proved this month and most of them have a pretty 
good amount of work on hand. The outlook for the 
next few weeks is regarded as bright, as much build 
ing is promised for this spring and a fair amount is 
already starting. The building prospects for this sec 
tion compare favorably with those elsewhere, as to 
volume of business, though the low prices prevailing 
make it necessary for individual mills to do a large 
business, 

At Cincinnati, while there has been an excess of 
wet weather, the building season is fairly well started 
and promises at least an average year. Demand for 
all products of the millwork factories has been good 
up to the first of the month, when the threatening car- 
penters’ strike finally started, and it will of course 
have a tendency to stop the ball rolling until an ad- 
justment is made and the trouble abated. Consider- 
able suburban development has been started and has 
been the source of consumption of considerable stock 
millwork, but dealers are not very well pleased over 
the situation at present, not knowing just how long 
the strike will last and being compelled to stop de- 
liveries to a considerable extent. Union carpenters 
demand union made millwork and contracting build- 
ers, while they have agreed to higher wages, which 
are now 55 cents an hour, will not accede to the de- 
mand for union millwork and it is likely to be some 
time before the trouble is ended. 

The sash and door trade at Toledo has shown no 
tendency to increase. Country business is not coming 
in as it should and when quizzed about conditions in 





their respective towns the dealers have nothing to 
say except that trade is dull. City business, of course, 
is good, but no decided increase over the week before 
is noticeable. Prices are firm, so the prospects for a 
good city business are encouraging. Building opera- 
tions went up with a boom last week. The total num- 
ber of permits issued was 91, in value $442,738. Con- 
tractors and builders seem to have their hands full 
and keep the millwork men busy. This activity in 
building has, of course, been productive of good busi- 
ness for the sash and door houses and from now on 
dealers expect a steady movement of glazed sash and 
doors and building materials. 

Mill workers and dealers in columns, doors and sash 
at Columbus, Ohio, have been having a better busi- 
ness since the building season has started. Prices also 
show more steadiness in those lines. 

Improvement in building operations, not only in St. 
Louis but in nearly every city in that part of the 
Southwest, is doing much to improve the business of 
the St. Louis sash and door trade. There is consider 
able work for both local and outside account and the 
orders are increasing in number right along. The 
small order demand from retailers for stock goods is 
becoming better. This indicates that stocks in re- 
tailers’ hands are becoming lower and will require 
replenishing from now on. 

Sash and door men in the Kansas City territory re- 
port business during the last week still dull. The im- 
provement in the market looked for for the last sev- 
eral weeks has not showed up. The demand is not up 
to normal and the sash and door people say they are 
not letting contracts in anything like as lively a man- 
ner as they should. Prices on stock goods are about 
the same as last week—stationary but low. A feeling 
is in evidence that there should be and probably will 
be an advance in prices in the near future, but current 
demand is so light and general business so draggy that 
so far there has been little basis for an advance. The 
factories are doing a good deal of figuring on special 
stuff, but not many contracts are being let. General 
business conditions through the territory have been 
brightened by good rains and consequent increas- 
ingly brilliant crop prospects and the sash and door 
people feel that, given time, they will get their share 
of good results. 

The sash and door trade continues little changed, ac- 
cording. to Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. Fir door 
orders are in better volume than at the beginning of 
April, but prices hang low. No immediate era of much 
better values is in prospect yet. Market extension is 
one of the aims to which the big manufacturers are 
devoting their energies. They are confident their 
goods will give satisfaction. 

There has been a slight improvement in the sash 
and millwork lines at San Francisco. A considerable 
amount of work has been contracted for in connection 
with buildings on the Exposition site. Door manufac- 
turing in San Francisco Bay territory is about as usual 
at this time of year. The mountain plants are operat- 
ing on white pine doors and sash at about the normal 
rate of production at this season of the year. 

The demand for window glass has not reached the 
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olume that: was expected. The situation is reviewed 
iy the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s expert in 
e May number of Patton’s Monthly as follows: 


The window glass market has not been very brisk during 
ihe past month. ‘The manufacturers have booked A fair 
yolume of business, but not sufficient to avoid some further 
ccumulation of stocks. ‘The orders which have been placed 
are principally for spring requireme nts, and purchases made 
ou a speculative basis, covering glass for use during the shut- 
own, have been few. 


The jobbers generally have experienced a comparatively 
light demand, and in many sections at prices which have not 
been at all remunerative. There is a growing scarcity of 
first and second qualities, which fact is recognized by the 
manufacturers and jobbers, and the price on those qualities 
in popular sizes will probably rule higher as the season 
advances. 

All of the hand operated factories are scheduled to end 
the blast May 29, and the chances are that at least a few of 
the plants will cease operations a few weeks earlicr, 





“FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








RECORD IN SKIDDING YELLOW PINE LOGS. 

The skill displayed by a well organized skidding crew 
must always be a subject for the admiration of anyone 
who delights in seeing hard and difficult work done 
rapidly and without waste of power. If there is any 
place where the statement that a chain is no stronger 
2 1an its weakest link is true it is in its application 
to a logging crew. If any member of the crew is un- 
skillful, negligent or otherwise incompetent, or if the 
skidder itself does not meet all the requirements of 
modern woods operations, the net results will fall below 
what should be accomplished. 

Just what can be done by a well organized skidding 
crew in combination with a Lidgerwood combination 
skidder and loader is shown by the accomplishments 
of a crew of the Longville Lumber Company, Longville, 
La., working twenty-six days in January. This crew, 
which was operating one Lidgerwood 4-line ground 
skidder with swinging loading boom, during that period 
skidded and loaded 6,158,962 feet. board measure of 
yellow pine. The crew, ‘ineluding the skidding and 
loading force, comprised "twenty-four men, using twelve 
horses. The average day’s work for the twenty-six days 
As already suggested, this splendid 
record was made possible not alone by the good work 
of the skidder and loader but by the proper balance and 
organization of the working forces themselves. 

The Longville Lumber Company is a subsidiary of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo., 
which has extensive holdings of timberlands, much of 
them in one great tract. The operation where this 
record was made is twelve miles from the mill and the 
main logging road runs into the woods in a central posi- 
tion with branches on both sides at intervals of 880 feet. 
The skidder settings were on the branch lines at distances 
of 550 feet. Two of the skidder lines were operated on 
each side of the railroad, although one line from each 
side was used at times as a floating line in clearing up. 
During the period considered all four lines were used 
seven days; three lines were used eighteen days, and two 
lines only were used one day. An average of ten acres 
was clear at each setting, five acres on each side of the 
road. Ten hours were required to clear the ten acres 
and in changing from setting to setting twenty-five min- 
utes on an average were consumed. Before the skidder 
arrived at a setting the sawyers had felled the trees on 
a 50-foot back strip along the far edge of the setting. 
As soon as the lines were out for the first pull felling 
was begun on the new strips along the two edges of the 
setting farthest from the skidder. Ordinarily ten pairs 
of sawyers for the setting are able to keep ahead of the 
lines until a setting is cleared. 

The crew, excluding the sawyers and consisting of 
twenty-four men, was distributed as follows: 

Skidding pave 
1 Foreman, 4 Tong setters (one for each 
1 Assistant foreman and ma- ine 
4 Riders (one for each line). 


chinist. 
{Levermen (one for each 4 Unhookers (one for each 
drum). line). 


1 Fireman. 


1 Swinging and loading boom 


Loading Crew. 

2 Tong setters (on ground). 
man. 1 Hostler, 

1 Toploader (on car). 

The logs handled when this record was made averaged 
233 feet each. Therefore in handling an average of 
236,883 feet a day 716 pulls were necessary. It can 
readily be seen that the skidder must have been operated 
at high speed and everything must have been kept clear 
for the receiving of the logs. 

On the Lidgerwood skidder used in this operation the 
loading boom has its own separate loading engine, and 
although the loader and skidder are combined the two 
operations go on at one time, each independent of the 
other. Also a separate car is provided as a part of the 
outfit, being equipped with legs and hydraulic jacks, the 
same as the skidder, so as to straddle the tracks. This 
car earries the boiler and water tank and on one end is 
equipped with a forge and a set of blacksmith tools sufti- 
cient to do the work that is likely to be required in the 
field, including the shoeing of animals. 

About twenty minutes were required to load each car, 
and in pulling out the lines horses were used in sets of 
four for each ear. Each set then-was permitted to rest 
forty minutes, or while two other cars were being loaded, 
They were provided with food and water so that they 
could refresh themselves during the periods of rest. The 
train crew performed an important part in making this 
record possible, as they kept a plentiful supply of cars 
ready and took the loaded trains away without delay.— 
[| Advertisement. ] 


LOCOMOTIVE FLANGE LUBRICATION. 

In the 1911 proceedings of the American Railway 
Master Mechanics’ Association the statement is made 
that efficient lubrication of locomotive flanges in- 
creases tire mileage anywhere from 375 to 667 percent. 
Flange lubrication not only preserves the flanges on 
locomotives, but it reduces flange wear on car and 
tender truck wheels also. 

To perform this very important function in reducing 
the cost of locomotive operation the Detroit Lubri- 
cator Company, Detroit, Mich., has produced the ‘‘ De- 
troit’’ automatic flange lubricator. This device, which 
is wholly automatic and requires no attention at all 
after adjustment, is placed directly over the driver it 
is to lubricate, and it does not therefore aggravate 
the already crowded condition of the cab. 

Detailed illustrated description of the ‘‘Detroit’’ 
flange lubricator is given in an instructive booklet 
which the manufacturer will be pleased to send to 
interested persons on request.—[ Advertisement. | 








Woop from the United States must compete in most of 
Europe with Russian products, but there is an increased 
demand at home in Russia for its products, and while 
the exports of wood for pulp and match blocks nearly 
doubled in 1913, as compared with the previous year, 
export of beams, boards and timbers remain practically 
constant. 

















LIDGERWOOD COMBINE!) SKIDDER AND LOADER THAT MADE A NOTABLE RECORD IN HANDLING 
YELLOW PINE LOGS. 
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Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 
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FIR CEDAR 

















vel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








We have the following stock on hand:— 


250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 
Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











‘Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. 8. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















GRAYS HARBOR 
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(— 
The West 
Coast 


The Place to Look for 
Lumber and Shingles 





For Quality and Service 
— in 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— f { umber Go. 


PH pst Gaus ABERDEEN, 


WASH. 
Branch Sales Offices: 
331 Lumber Exchange, - Mipneapolis, Minn. 


1946 Peoples Gas Building, > Chicago, i | 




















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
Our Specialty 
RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 








— MANUFACTURERS oF —— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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A C. WILCOX, Green Bay, Wis. 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


I want to hear from manufacturers of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine Dimension and Timbers. 
— — ALSO OF 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwoods, Idaho, White and 
Yellow Pine, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 

















MICHIGAN 


ne 
We Can Ship 


Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 
































PRICES ON REQUEST. 


E. B. FOSS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Bay City, Michigan. 


Established 1877 
Telecode Used. 











- ) 
Any Items 


Here You Need? 


150,000 feet 6-4 
No. 2 Com. & Bet. Beech. 


12,000 feet 10-4 
No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood. 


50,000 feet 6-4 
No. 3 Common Elm. 











We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock® promptly. 


The Kneeland- Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 


\ J) 




















RERKURAUUUECEKAEEEEIIY 


Bradley, Miller & Company | 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We Solicit your Inquiries fo: 
Mouldings 





White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 











Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
90ads shown on ourlatest bulletin. It’s free 


American Lumberman, p.13.5°s,., Chicago 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





Port of Everett, Wash. 

EVERETT, WASH., May 4.—Foreign shipping for April 
included 500,000 feet of lumber from the Crown and 
50,000 feet from the Carrick Company on the steamer. 
Menes for Montevideo; 2,612,000 feet of lumber from the 
Weyerhaeuser, Canyon and Clark-Nickerson mills for Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and 1,200,000 feet of lumber from the 
Crown mill on the Oceania Vance for Hawaii. 





A Correction. 

PORTLAND, OreE., April 28, 1914.—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. Gentlemen: We notice in your issue of April 
25 on page 57, a statement, under the heading of “The Ports 
of Grays Harbor,” that more lumber was shipped from the 
combined ports of Aberdeen and Hoquiam to foreign points 
than was shipped by the entire upper and lower Columbia 
River. 

For your information we beg to say that our individual 
foreign shipment during the month of March was 8,841,608 
feet, which you will notice exceeds the entire reported ship- 
ment from the harbor. We do not pretend to know anything 
about anybody else’s business but our own and do not know 
how much was shipped by other mills in the Columbia River 
Basin. Very truly yours, 

INMAN-POULSEN LUMBER COMPANY, 
By H. B. Van Duzer. 


ONLY OFFSHORE DEMAND FROM AUSTRALIA. 


TacoMA, WASH., May 2.—The coastwise lumber mar- 
ket for vessels is reported demoralized, with very little 
call from California for lumber and the fleet of idle 
steam schooners growing daily. In the offshore trade 
the only demand for lumber is coming from Australia. 
The South African, European and South American trade 
is almost at a standstill. Vessel freights to the west 
coast of South America are weak at 43s 9d. Recent 
charter announcements include three small schooners to 
the west coast of South America, two steamers to Austra- 
lia and one to China. 

The schooner Andy Mahoney left Port Townsend this 
week with a cargo of 9,000 mining props for Santa 
Rosalia, aggregating 700,000 feet, the props running 8 
to 30 feet in length. The props were originally the 
eargo of the schooner William F.,Garms, that was dis- 
masted in a storm off Vancouver Island in January and 
forced to put back to Puget Sound. 








OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


The ocean freight market last week continued rather 
firm, with rates remaining about the same as previously 
reported by Alfred “H. Clement & Company, freight 
brokers and forwarding agents of New Orleans. The 
only new business in evidence is in pine lumber, of which 
some fair quantities have been booked for future load- 
ing. It is hoped that the prospective large wheat crop 
will stiffen up rates for the fall months. 

Rates from New Orleans for prompt shipment are 
quoted as follows: 






REIN IE hoa Bee ak aoa bike meee 380c¢ 33/35¢ 67/6s 
NS POL COT Ce 25¢ 28/30c 62/6s 
tS TS GSS Sears es Sars 30¢ 33/35¢ 70s 
ee SE a eee tor 28c 31/35¢ $8.00 
LES OL? Se A a eee a 29c 32/36¢ 8.50 
SN CES sue a toN eect em eae 26¢ 29/33¢ 8.00 
DT cacsscvus subieaw tans eues 28c¢ 31/33¢ 70s 
ere ees ery 40c 45¢ 100s 
Antwerp .. ee < ee 26/28c 55s 
Bremen .. 26¢ 29/31¢c 7.50 
Rotterdam . 24¢ 27/29¢ 57/6s 
Hamburg ........ . 24¢ 27/29¢ 62/6s 
ESS a . 84e 37/39¢ 82s 
ee ere -. 35e 38/40c 80s 
Te ee ery rrr rr 30c 33/35¢ 80s 
ee rer rn 35¢ 38/40c 80s 
eS ee eer 35¢ 38/40c 80s 
PN Go Scan anes ne eee eee $ 7.00 $ 7.00 $ 7.00 
EE ois ant when os on eh ee 36c 39/41c 14.50 
a rr errr erry 36¢ 39/41¢ 80s 
EY cna bic wwe Mu ba eee 6 eee Re 34c 37/39¢ 75s 
MN toohkaniiiie sch sc cers chanics 9e 42/44¢ 80s 
cg ce eas ach secre See 40c 43/45¢ $15.50 
WOME a le aca c wins Sie ie ei 38c 41/43¢ 15.00 
ee rer 40c 43/45¢ 15.00 
EER ainveis been hae 4a) eee BOO assy hs ene 

Ren ee a 40 43/45c $15.50 
BGONOS ASNOR.. 55 5.0.50 55.0-00000.0 0 eee $17.00 $17.00 
Catania and Cagelard............ 37¢ 40/42c 82/6s 
RE viciccteus sakes aes soe 37¢ 40/42¢ 82/6s 





EXPORTS TRADE AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, ALA., May 4.—The export trade of April 
failed to keep pace with the record established in March, 
the figures of the eustom house showing a decrease in 
the yellow pine movement of 5,639,197 feet. Of this 
there was a decrease of 1,878,454 feet in the exports of 
lumber and a decrease of 3,864,670 feet in the sawn 
timber movement; while the hewn timber movement this 
month showed an increase of 107,927 feet over that of 
April. 

ithe movement of April was as follows: Lumber, 12,- 
739,226 feet; sawn timber, 8,803,969 feet, and hewn 
timber, 439,077 feet, making a grand total of 21,982,272 
for April, against 27,621,469 feet for March. 

The lumber movement was largely to South American 
and Cuban ports, with a good movement to Porto Rico 
and the Windward Islands. With the ports in these 
latter islands Mobile is building up a good trade in 
yellow pine because of the Seeberg line of steamships to 
those ports, which furnish regular and reliable trans- 
portation semimonthly. 

The total valuation of the yellow pine and hardwood 
exports from Mobile for April was $549,327. There 
were in addition large exports of cotton during the 
month, together with miscellaneous exports to South 
American ports of agricultural implements, tobacco, pig 
iron, ammonia, wheelbarrows, windmill material, shooks 
and corn and salad oils. 

The exports of rosin during the month reached 3,169 


barrels. There were also exported 180,843 oak staves, 
of which 1,500 went to New York and the remaind 
foreign; and 8,500 crossties, all of which were forwarde. 
to New York by the Mallory line boats. 

The most valuable cargo which left this port duri: 
April, in which no cotton was included, was that earrie:{ 
to South American ports by the British steamship Tugelu, 
the valuation being $177,116. The most valuable woo! 
goods cargo that left the port during the month yw: 
carried by the German steamer Mecklenberg to Windwari 
Island ports, the value of which was $56,629. 

The outward movement of sawn timber, which has 
been so heavy for the last two months, is easing off, au 
the outward movement from now on is likely to be on 
normal, 


RECORD SHIPMENTS FROM SOUTHERN PORT 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 4.—Notwithstanding th 
marked depression in the lumber market the shippin; 
report for April shows the shipments to have been oi 
almost record-breaking proportions—in fact, only on: 
month in the history of the port has surpassed th 
volume of business the last month, showing the con 
stantly increasing importance of Jacksonville as a port 
of entry. 

A total of 46,975,000 feet of lumber was shipped 
through this port during the month by both steam and 
sailing vessels. Of this total 23,400,000 feet was shipped 
by sailing vessels, while 22,450,250 feet went forward i: 
coastwise steamers and 1,125,000 was shipped to foreign 
shores. 

During the month forty-nine schooners and barges 
cleared from port with lumber cargoes and the month 
closed with eleven schooners loading lumber cargoes ani 
a fleet of twenty due to arrive. 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ONT., May 7.—Considerable surprise has been 
created in lumber circles by the fact that Senator W. C. 
Edwards, head of the W. C. Edwards Company, has 
come out in the Canadian Senate in strong opposition 
to the construction of the Georgian Bay canal. Senator 
Edwards declared that the construction of the canal would 
benefit lumbermen, but no one else. The great industry of 
the Ottawa River in the future will be pulp and paper, pre 
dicted Senator Edwards. The raw material, he said, could 
be better handled in large boats than by boom hauling, so 
while the lumbermen would benefit through improvement of 
this waterway. for commerce, nobody else would, and for that 
reason the proposed expenditure of almost $150,000 on the 
Georgian Bay canal was not justified. Senator Edwards, 
instead, advocated the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River route. 

A new source of trouble for Ottawa Valley lumbermen has 
been discovered in the dislike of French Canadian laborers 
for engaging in employment in the mills with fellow workers 
of Polish extraction. There has been bad- feeling between 
the two races for some time and last week a fracas occurred 
between French Canadian and Polish workmen in the mills 
of the J. R. Booth company at Ottawa as a result of which 
the latter were driven out and beaten up in the process. It 
developed that the French Canadians had ascertained that 
the Poles had offered their services for less than the schedule 
wage. This situation is one which frequently presents itself 
to jumbermen, since Canadian labor is getting scarcer and 
scarcer every year and foreigners are being more generally 
employed. 

Among this week’s incorporations at Ottawa is that of 
South American Cabinet Woods (Ltd.), a new Toronto com- 
pany which has been organized with $1,000,000 capital and 
which will carry on an extensive business in fine lumber 
from South America for manufacture into furniture. 

The Lower Ottawa Forest Protective Association (Ltd.) has 
been incorporated this week under Quebec laws, with head 
office at Hull. This is the outcome of the movement among 
Ottawa lumbermen recently to band together to protect their 
valuable timber limits from fire. The purposes of the new 
company are in part as follows: To organize and establish, 
install and operate, systems to provide for more efficient pro- 
tection from fire for the forest reserves and timber berths 
in the valley of the Gatineau, Lievre, Rouge and North 
Nation Rivers; to supervise the timber lands belonging to 
shareholders of the company, and to erect watch towers 
and lookout stations for the purpose of detecting fires; to 
prosecute transgressors against the Provincial fire laws, and 
to promote progressive legislation and educational measures 
for the protection and conservation of forest and timber lands 
in the aforementioned districts. The incorporators of the 
new company are: Hon. W. C. Edwards and W. C. Hughson, 
of Ottawa; G. H. Millen, of Hull; J. B. White, of Montreal, 
and Robert MacLaren, of Buckingham, Que. 

Warmer weather during the last week has helped to melt 
the ice which was still blocking the Upper Ottawa. Naviga- 
tion on the river from Ottawa to Montreal is now open, three 
steamers having forced their way through the ice last week, 
and in a week’s time it is expected the ice will be out of the 
river along its whole length and from all of its tributaries 
and that the water will reach a higher level than at present. 
The sawmills are starting in on their work and in spite of 
the present dullness in the lumber trade they are very busy. 
It is expected if the recently raised freight rates on railways 
between Ottawa and Montreal are allowed to go into effect 
by the Railway Commission that an effort will be made to 
revive the waterborne lumber traffic between these two cities 
bv way of the Ottawa River and St. Lawrence canals to 
furnish competition. 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN ALBERTA. 
EDMONTON, ALTA., May 2.—Norman L. Harvey, secre- 
tary of the Provincial Railway Department headed by 
Premier Arthur L. Sifton, is authority for the statement 
that 700 miles of standard gage railway lines will be 


built in the province of Alberta this year as compared: 


with 600 miles in 1913. He announced at the Parliament 
buildings that more than $11,000,000 is available for 
construction of railroads guaranteed by the Government. 
This sum includes $6,500,000 which has been deposited 
to the credit of the Alberta & Great Waterways railroad 
agreement. This line will extend from Edmonton to 
Fort MeMurray, 350 miles. According to Mr. Harvey’s 
statement unusual activity will be seen throughout the 
Province of Alberta in railroad construction this year. 
Commenting on this situation he said: 

‘The province is in an exceptional position in regard 
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the bonding of railways owing to the fact that the 

Government now has as security for its guaranty several 
es which are in operation and which have been profit- 
le since they were opened.’’ 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., May 2.—The New Ladysmith Lum- 

Company, Nanaimo, will be one of the British 
columbia mills to supply some of the timber for the 
jominion government harbor works at Toronto. The 

‘oo for the Robert Dollar will be loaded at this mill 

d a wharf 230 feet long and 36 feet wide is now 

ing constructed to afford dockage. This will be the 
livst export order to be filled by this company. The 
fobert Dollar will load next month and is expected to 
be one of the first boats to go through the Panama 
Canal, and will be the first lumber-laden ship from this 
oast. 

R. E. Mansfield, American consul general at this port, 
has written an article suggesting that British Columbia 
mills utilize sawdust for fuel purposes and that it be made 

ito briquettes. He is of the opinion that $1,500,000 a year 
could be saved by the lumber mills. The idea might be 
ivorably considered, since fuel is an important problem on 
is coast. Coal, mostly of an inferior quality, retails at 
50 per short ton, the better grades being considerably 
higher. Not only that, but in winters immediately past, the 
supply has been limited. If the sawdust article will burn 
well and can be retailed at a reasonable price, the demand 
should be sufficient to take care of any amount of product. 

The Riverside Lumber Company, Calgary, bought 32,000,- 
000 feet of timber in the Fort George district from the 
lrovincial Government, paying therefor $37,000. By the 
‘erms of purchase the lumber company agrees to complete 
cutting the timber within three years. 

N. J. Eastman, who has varied experience in the lumber 
industry in the interior of British Columbia, has been ap- 
pointed grading inspector by the Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Mr. Eastman until recently was 
associated with W. C. E. Koch, who has a large mill on the 
Slocan River. 

Under new timber cutting regulations issued by the Do- 
minion Government, dues will be as follows in the West: 
Sawn lumber, 50 cents a thousand; lath, 15 cents a thou- 
sand; shingles, 15 cents a thousand; piling and cribbing, %4 
cent per lineal foot; railway ties, eight feet long, 1% cents; 






railway ties each foot over eight feet, 4 cent; shingle bolts 
cut in the British Columbia belt, 25 cents a cord; cordwood, 
15 cents a cord, and 5 percent royalty dues on all other 
products of manufacture not enumerated. Sawlogs cut in the 
territory west of the Great Lakes shall be paid for on the 
product of manufacture thereof, and those cut in the British 
Columbia railway belt on the feet board measure according 
to the scale in this province. The new regulations provide 
for the issue of permits to owners of portable sawmills to 
cut lumber, shingles and.lath over a tract not exceeding a 
square mile on payment of dues as above, provided the 
products of the berth are sold to settlers living within 50 
miles of the berth, with rental at the rate of $100 per square 
mile per annum. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., May 4.—Apart from public works that 
are being carried forward extensively few large contracts 
are being let, the principal building activity so far ex- 
perienced being in dwelling-house construction. While 
supplies in most lines of lumber are sufficient to meet 
requirements until this season’s cut is on the market, 
there is a decided scarcity of medium white pine 1x4 
and 1x5. 

Spruce appears to be coming more generally into use 

than in -previous seasons. Hardwoods are selling fairly 
well. Maple is plentiful and in view of the heavy cut prices 
are somewhat lower. Birch is growing scarce, and ash is 
practically unobtainable and much in demand at advanced 
quotations. 
_ The driving of logs to the mills was successfully started 
in many Northern Ontario localities, but the water in the 
streams is reported low and unless the situation is saved 
by considerable rainfalls, serious consequences are appre- 
hended. 

The projected Toronto Lumbermen’s Club is making head- 
way. As a beginning a series of informal luncheons is being 
held, the attendance at which and the views expressed in 
the discussions will enable the organizers to form a definite 
opinion as to what form the club should take, and the meas- 
ure of support it is likely to receive from the trade. So 
far they have every reason to feel encouraged, as in addi- 
tion to the support received from the Toronto trade several 
applications. for membership have come from outside locali- 
ties. 

The new mill of Graves, Bigwood & Co., at Byng Inlet, 
which had a successful trial run last fall, began regular 
operations April 22. It has a capacity of 200,000 feet and 
will shortly begin working double shifts. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S BOOTH AT FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO. 
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Hauling Lumber from Mill to Yard. 


Also a complete stock 
of well manufactured 


Hemlock Lumber 


White Pine and other 


Wisconsin Hardwoods 


Let us know your needs and we'll 
quote on either regular or speci- 
ally cut stock. We can ship 
promptly and insure satisfaction. 


North Western Lumber Co. 


STANLEY, WISCONSIN 




















To Sell Big 
Lumber Bills 


you'll find the house plans and advertising 
copy prepared by us of real assistance. Used 
in your local paper they will put youin touch 
with people you never dreamed were going 
to build a home. Tell a customer he can 


Build This Five 

Room House For $ 1 6 0 0 
and you will dispel the idea building is costly. 
Our price of $1.50 for this plan includes set 
of blue prints, specifications and bill of ma- 
terial. Advertising cuts and copy for an ad 


6x12 will be sent you for $2.50 — or $4.00 
for the whole outfit. 


Oar latest bulletin illustrates 24 plans—it’s free write for it. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 
For Quick 
Sale 


We will make special inducements on 


One Million Feet 


8-4 Sound Wormy 


Chestnut 


BONE DRY 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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LET us 
QUOTE You 
PRICES 


| THE GERMAIN COMPANY 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 


: 
1x 12 No. 2 Common. 
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4-4’ 5-4" 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 
Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 
Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


eter: ag PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 








$1} 


North Carolina Pine 











WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK f 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 4 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. i 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











IN FOREST LAND - ee: 7 poems, by Douglas Mal- 


The Lumberman Poet’’ 
You will enjoy it, because 3 is about the lumber business — 
teflecting its humor, philosophy and sentiment. Bound in 
green siik cloth, gilt top, gold stamped, and illustrated in tint. 
POSTPAID, $1.25 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


More Hopeful Feeling Prevails Among the Lumber- 
men—Volume of Business Shows Increase—Big Rail- 
road Car Order Is Reported. 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 2.—There is a more hopeful 
feeling among the lumbermen of this city than has pre- 
vi riled” for some time. The volume of business shows a 
slight increase, and the volume of inquiry is about the 
same as heretofore. Normally spring business would have 
been better in the last two months and at this time begin 
to show a tendency to fall off. There is no indication 
of a more active coastwise trade as yet, and the foreign 
demand continues light, while the yard trade forms the 
bulk of the business and is sufficient to keep the mills 
running at the reduced production that has obtained 
since the holidays. Prices have not changed in any 
items, and with the demand for prompt shipments con- 
tinuing there is no booking of orders for future delivery. 
As the time approaches when the rate case will be set- 
tled it is felt an increase must come with the railroad 
business that is expected to follow immediately. 

One of the big events of the year in Vancouver, B. i; 
is the horse show which was held this week. English and 

Canadians are notably proud of their horsemanship and 
their mounts in the saddle horse class. This gives all the 
more honor to the winning by George N. Skinner of first 
prize in that class. Mr. Skinner is a well known and popu- 
lar lumberman of this city and an enthusiastic horseman. 
He is president of the Commonwealth Lumber Company, 
and of the Employers’ ‘Association of Washington. 

John D. Collins, who until recently has been sales manager 
of the Old Oregon Lumber Company, of this city, severed 
his connection with that company this week and took charge 
of the affairs of the Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. FF. A. Traill, formerly manager of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, resigned two months 
ago to take charge of the affairs of the Shepard-Traill Com- 
pany, of which he is the owner. Mr. Collins is a lumber- 
man of many years’ experience and prio® to his connection 
with the Old Oregoa Lumber Company was western manager 
for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, with headquarters 
in Seattle. He has a reputation of being one of the most 
capable men in the lumber selling end of the business on 
the Ceast. The Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation will probably undergo a reorganization in the near 
future, in which case Mr. Collins will remain as manager. 
Louis F. Hedrick will sueceed Mr. Collins as sales manager 
for the Old Oregon Lumber Company. Mr. Hedrick has been 
buying for the Old Oregon Lumber Company for the last 
three or fou years and is known to lumbermen of the 
Coast as a hustling, capable man. 

J. Jones, secretary and manager of the Klipsun Lumber 
Company, whose offices are in the White Building, Seattle, 
has returned from a trip covering several weeks during 
which he visited Minneapolis, Chic St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Denver and incidentally gathered in a fair number 
of orders. He reports yard stocks moderate but well as- 
sorted, and looks for an increase in business later in the 
season when the unfavorable weather conditions that have 
prevailed give way and the normal demand manifests itself: 
and as this will prebably come about the time of, or a liitle 
before, the decision in the 5 percent rate case by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, when the railroads begin buy- 
ing the combination will make good business and undoubt- 
edly bring about a better range of prices. 

Among visitors of the week to Seattle was Arno Mereen, 
vice president and general superintendent of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Company, who in addition to keeping in 
touch with the plants at Marshfield, Ore., and Bay Point, 
Cal, and the San Francisco office, occasionally finds time 
to look-around the Puget Sound territory. 

The plant of the Bryant Lumber & Shingle Company, on 
Lake Union, Seattle, was visited by fire shortly after 6 
o'clock, April 28, which damaged the upper floor of the 
sash and door factory to the extent of $3,000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. The cause is unknown. The damage 
was confined to the upper floor, and did not prevent the 
operation of the machinery below. The sawmill of this 
company was burned last vear. at which time the planing 
mill and factory were not affected. 

D. P. Simons, of Los Gatos, Cal., who is interested in the 
Sound Timber Company, after spending several weeks at 
the office of the company in the Henry Building, Seattle, 
left this week for a tour of the East, on pleasure and busi- 
ness. 

A meeting of the Washington Forest Fire Association will 
be held in the capitol at Olympia May 9. It will be at- 
tended by the county fire wardens, the association inspectors 
and the supervisors of the national forests, to plan the 
season’s work and discuss features relating to the codpera- 
tion of the several bodies, and to bring out ideas from 
the working forces as to the best methods for fire preven- 
tion and fire fighting. On the evening of May 8, C. H. 
Flory, of Portland, Ore., United States assistant district 
forester, will give an illustrated lecture to the delegates. 
G. C. Joy, chief fire warden, has issued from the Seattle 
office under date of* April 4 a letter calling attention to 
chapter 164, section 16, of the fire laws of 1905, forbidding 
the felling of trees into adjoining timber that is to be 
let stand and thereby creating a fire risk from the dead 
tops among green trees, and cautioning all loggers to avoid 
felling trees into adjoining timber whenever the lean of 
the tree makes it at all possible. 

A. &. D 
week in connection with the settlement in the bankruptcy 
— of the affairs of the Wisconsin Lumber Company at 
Attell. 

a % Anderson, timber investor, with offices in the Henry 
Building, Seattle. who spent a part of the winter in south- 
ern California, returned to the city. this week, accompanied 
bv Fred Anderson, of the A. F. Anderson Lumber Company, 
of Cadillac, Mieh., who will spend a few days in this city 
before returning home. 

It is locally reported under authority of M. J. Costello, 
assistant general trafic manager of the Great Northern 
Railway. Seattle, but which report can not be verified at 
this writing owing to the absence of Mr. Costello from 
the city. {hat the Great Northern has contracted with Has 
kell & Barker, car builders at Michigan City, Ind., for 1.000 
refrigerator cars, to be of fir lumber exclusively, and which 
will require from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet, delivery to 
begin in the fall 











ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 2.—Approximately 6,000,000 
feet of lumber will be shipped from this port to China 
during May. The bulk of these orders inelude railroad 
ties. China has been a heavy consumer of local lumber 
for the last two or more years with a notable increase 
in orders each year. This serves to, encourage local 
manufacturers during an erstwhile dull period, as other- 
wise the trade has a listless appearance. An order has 


Wright. of Merrill, Wis., was on the Coast this 


been received for a cargo of 2,000,000 feet to be ship; 
to Chile. An order for 500, 000 feet is being filled 
delivery at San Pedro, Cal. 

Logging operations are’ still brisk. A camp has be 
opened by the Chinn-Knight company, near Kendall, eas: 
of Bellingham, and the output will be between fiftec) 
and twenty carloads daily, which will be shipped to this 
city. 

Box shooks are in heavy demand. The bulk of tle 
heavy orders come from the fruit growers of Californi: 
and the salmon canneries of Alaska. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Market Shows Little Change, With Prices Unsatis 
factory—New Type of Logging Camp Attracts At- 
tention—Government Timber Sale Announced. 


TAcoMA, WASH., May 2.—The Dempsey Lumber Con 
pany is completing at its plant a new brick refuse 
burner costing $10,000, work on which has been unde: 
way for about three weeks. The Dempsey company is 
finding the lumber market in about the same condition 
complained of by other manufacturers, with prices very 
unsatisfactory. The barkentine Puako, which arrived in 
port Tuesday, will load with 1,400,000 feet of lumber for 
Australia. She will be loaded by the Defiance Lumber 
Company and the Dempsey Lumber Company, - taking 
about 500,000 feet from the latter. The Dempsey com 
pany is also putting 725,000 feet aboard steamer for 
California and is also getting out 400,000 feet for Cali 
fornia for the steamer Willamette, which will finish at 
the Defiance company’s mill. 

State Labor Commissioner E. W. Olson, who was in 
this city this week, announced that since the shop safety 
committee plan was launched a few weeks ago in the 
State, twenty safety committees have been organized among 
the sawmills and factories of this city and that several 
more are to be organized here. The plan is, to organize a 
committee of three men in each mill whose duties are in a 
large part educational, in that they are to teach means of 
safe operation of machinery with -a purpose of reducing 
accidents to a minimum. Mr. Olson asserts that the great 
problem of the mills is to teach the men the safest and best 
way to work after the machinery has been protected and 
made as safe as possible. Along this line is the movement 
for having the men wear one-piece overalls so that there is 
no loose clothing to catch in the machinery, and to avoid 
gauntlet gloves. Loose clothes, the commissioner says, cause 
hundreds of accidents yearly. Data is also being obtained 
from employers to find the average wage paid laborers in 
leading industries. 

The Tidewater Logging Company has evolved a type of 
camp that is attracting considerable attention, especially 
among motorists using the Mt. Tacoma road. The Tanwax «& 
Western railroad which is owned by the company, is a 
standard gage road with three locomotives and is 14 miles 
long. running into its timber from the Tacoma Eastern. The 
company has 340,000,000 feet of standing timber in the 
Silver Lake district and is taking out 125,000 feet a day. 
chiefly for the Trout Lake and Thomas Flory mills. To 
accommodate the logging crews the company has six green 
and white “cottages,” very wide and high to allow good 
ventilation, and placed on flat cars so they can be moved 
from place to place. Included in the string is also a tank 
car with a capacity of 12,000 gallons and an equipment of 
knock-down oil houses, boiler houses ete. Supt. K. 
Smith's car is at one end of the string, it including com- 
plete office equipment with telephone system, and also a bed 
room. Then come two houses on wheels for dining room and 
kitchen purposes, the kitchen car with an 800 gallon water 
tank for the cook’s use, the kitchen being equipped with 
hot and cold running water. The cottages in the train used 
for sleeping accommodate thirty men each. Where logging 
work is to be carried on the train is hauled on to a spur 
track beside the main line and sidewalks and stairs laid. 

Governor Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manu- 
facturing Company, this week announced the appointment of 
Clarence Parker, of Tacoma, as a member of the State In- 
dustrial Insurance Commission, which administers the work- 
men's compensation law, to succeed J. . Wallace, whose 
resignation Gov. Lister asked for to take effect May 1. 
Parker was formerly a printer but is now a cigarmaker and 
was one of the executive committee that devised the Wash- 
ington law. 

Local federal officials announced this week a call for bids 
for 290,700,000 feet of standing timber on the Tulalip In- 
dian reservation, to be received by the superintendent at 
Tulalip. Wash.. not later than August 15. The timber is 
estimated at 70.8 percent fir; 24.6 percent cedar; 3.7 per- 
cent hemlock and 9 percent spruce. The government will 
allow the buyer twelve years to remove the timber. 

The interests of A. Beal Foster, secretary and manager of 
the Midland Lumber & Investment Company, are reported 
to have been bought by D. A. Swan, who was treasurer of the 
Local Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of which Mr. 
Foster is president. The Midland company operates a small 
sawmill at Midland and Mr. Swan will look after its active 
operation... Both companies cater largely to local trade. 

The Hardy Lumber Company’s mill on Davis lake, near 
Morton, is now running regularly, shipments being made by 
rail over the Tacoma Eastern from Morton. 

Geoffrey Winslow, manager of the creosoting department 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, has returned 
from a business trip to California. Tuesday night Mi. 
Winslow was the principal speaker at the regular meeting of 
the Tacoma Ad Club, delivering an interesting address on 
“Creosoting Values.” 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN and HoQuiIAM, WASH., May 2.—By an 
agreement last week between the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission and attorneys for the Burlington, the 
Missouri Pacific and the Northwestern lines a reduction 
has been granted on the lumber tariff to fifty or more 
Nebraska cities ranging from 2% to 4% cents a hundred 
pounds on lumber originating in the Pacific Northwest. The 
suit was brought when the railway companies declined to 
comply with the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merece in that they were charging and receiving a greater 
amount for a shorter haul when the shorter haul to these 
cities was directly intermediate. Lumber manufacturers of 
this section are particularly well pleased as the credit for 
the result. belongs to a Grays Harbor lumberman, Henry 
Blagen, of Omaha, who represents the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Company, of Hoquiam. Through the efforts of Mr. 
Blagen a complaint was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and also with the State Railway Commission of 
Nebraska_with the result that the verdict was in favor of 
the Pacific Coast lumbermen. In bringing this suit a num- 
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per of the large interests of the coast codperated, among 
whoia was the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. Pla 

As a result of the dismissal without trial of the criminal 
suit which was brought by Chehalis County against the 
Mason County Logging Company all operations by that com- 
pany in Chehalis county have been stopped. The suit was 
brought against. the logging company for the removal of 
timber from land on which taxes were delinquent. Upon the 
dismissal of the case in this manner the Mason County Log- 
ging Company has ceased all logging operations in this 
county and is confining its efforts to other localities until 
suc: times as the matter may be settled one way or the other. 

Yhe plant of the Donovan Lumber Company, which has 
been closed down for several weeks, has resumed, opera- 
tions with one side of the mill. 

tue National Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Hol- 
quiam, has been operating its large plant on the East side of 
the river five days a week and it is rumored that if the con- 
dition of the lumber market continues the mill and factories 
wil) be put on an eight hour basis. f 

The mill of the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Company in 
Aberdeen has been operating steadily during the last month 
and has been doing a large rail business.+ It is estimated 
that it has orders enough on hand at present to run it 
constantly during the coming season. 

Manager Fred Hart of the Quiniault Lumber Company, 
of Raymond, stated on_a recent visit to Grays Harbor that 

er conditions on Willapa Harbor remain absolutely un- 

chan “There seems to be a disposition all over the 
country to await the decision of Congress on the tolls ex- 
emption question before placing lumber orders. ‘This reason, 
at icast, is attributed for a part of the slowness of the 
market. If there has been any change at all in market 
conditions it has been for a slightly lower level all around 
and a diminishing in the volume of orders and inquiries. 
There must of necessity be an improvement in the tone of the 
market soon or many of the mills of Washington will close 
for one thing. because of the congestion of lumber on the 
docks. One mill company at Raymond has at least 10,000,000 
feer of lumber piled up in its yards and a good many lumber 
companies over the coast have almost the same conditions 
to face.” ° 

Though correct estimates are as yet impossible, every in- 
dication points to a record breaking shipment by water for 
April from this port. It is thought probable that in size 
and value the cargoes will far exceed anything shipped 
from this port for some years. 








A WILLAPA HARBOR MILL POINT. 

RAYMOND, WASH., May 1.—With the exception of the 
plant of the Creech Bros. Lumber Conipany, all the 
mills on Willapa harbor are running, but most of them 
are operating under capacity. The Kleeb Lumber Com- 
pany plant at South Bend is running three to four days 
a week. The Siler Mill Company and the Cram Lumber Com- 
pany plants, both of Raymond, are running eight hours a day. 
The plant of the Willapa Lumber Company, this city, has 
shut down its large band gang, which let out 30 men and 
reduces the output 25,000 feet or more. This company, 
which manufactures a large amount of spruce, has recently 
been finding a ready market for its clear spruce in the 
United Kingdom. This clear spruce is going to Liverpool 
for manufacturers of aeroplanes. The Creech Bros. Lumber 
Company, of this city, which has been for the last two years 
in the hands of its creditors, will probably file a petition in 
bankruptey this week and later the company’s holding will 
be put up for sale. 

The new plant of the Southwest Manufacturing Company, 
which is being built to replace the one destroyed by fire 
several months ago, is rapidly nearing completion. The plant 
will contain twelve shingle machines and the machinery is 
now being installed. It is thought the plant will be in opera- 
tion about July 1. This is one of the plants under the 
management of E, E, Case, and the stock in the company 
is controlled by the Case Shingle & Lumber Company, which 
also sells the output. Mr. Case, who is probably the biggest 
shingle manufacturer in the country, is a stickler for quality 
and claims to be making the very best shingle that can be 
made. He is making both 5-2 and 6-2 shingles in a special 
clear grade, 100 percent clear and 100 percent vertical grain. 

The Pacific Fruit Package Company, which is one of the 
principal wood working companies in the city, is now operat- 
ing its plant day and night, employing 170 people, of whom 
seventy-five are women. Since the first of the year this 
plant has been under the management of G. W. Cheney, 
formerly manager of the Columbia Box & Lumber Company. 
South Bend, Wash. This company’s plant here is one of 
the best of its kind on the Coast and is equipped with a num- 
her of machines that are the invention of the plant's builder 
and one of the company’s largest stockholders, O. C. Fenlason. 
The two most important machines which Mr. Fenlason con- 
trols are his automatic stamping machine and his stitching 
machine for the manufacture of veneer boxes. The com- 
pany is now turning out between 300,000 and 350,000 veneer 
fruit boxes a day. One of the attractive features of these 
boxes is the way they are lettered by means of this special 
machine, which is the only one of its kind in the West. This 
machine automatically brands the letters on the strips of 
veneer with a hot iron before the boxes are made. This does 
away with the blurring and staining which accompany the 
inking precess, ; 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

NVERETT, WASH., May 4.—That many trees were blown 
down in the forests of Snohomish County early in the 
week was indicated by reports received here. Many roads 
were blocked and narrow escapes from death were reported. 
Shipping did not suffer and logs were not torn from booms 
by the gate. 

That Everett is growing at a rapid rate was shown by 
the census bureau’s new official estimate, which places 
Everett's population at 32,048, as compared with. 24,814 in 
1910. The report was most gratifying to manufacturers and 
husiness men. 

The mill of the Three Lakes Shingle Company has resumed 
nar ag after a brief shutdown on account of a shortage 
0 imber. 

Coastwise shipping is rather quiet. The Doris, a little 
Steam schooner, loaded about 400,000 feet of lumber at the 
Clatk-Nickerson mill for San Francisco. The steamer Kla- 
math arrived to load a full cargo of railroad ties at the 
rerry-Baker, Weyerhaeuser and possibly the Canyon and 
Clark-Nickerson mills, for San Diego. The British steamer 
Sirathairly cleared from the Weyerhaeuser wharf for Mel- 
sourne, Australia, carrying 861,000 feet of redwood, loaded 
at Eureka, Cal., and 2,612,000 feet of Douglas fir loaded by 
the Weyerhaeuser, Canyon and Clark-Nickerson mills here. 
lh i is under time charter to Davies & Fehon, of San 
raneiseo, 

We H. Boner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
‘ny, this city, speaking of the business situation, said that 
e volume of business from the retail yards has been ex- 
ceptionally large during the past three months and that his 
vompany had had no trouble getting all the business it could 
nene and also that there was a demand for rush shipments. 
: his opinion the California trade is the worst feature of 
lumber business on this coast and the small demand 
He that market is having its influence on other business. 

‘he W eyerhaeuser Lumber Company is developing a large 
silo business this year from all parts of the country, includ- 
ing the far east and as far south as Texas. 

; W. B. Roberts, representing Arnold & Co., Albany, N. Y.., 
Gp Spending some time in Seattle and other north Pacific 
— lumber centers looking into the lumber situation. His 
a icern expects to handle more Pacific Coast lumber after 

1¢ completion of the Panama Canal and it is likely Mr. 


Roberts will be located on th aci ; vi 
headquarters in Seattle. —. oe oe 
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A Forty Million Foot Log Order—Changes in Forest 
Service Personnel—Big Mill Construction in Pros- 
pect. 

SPOKANE, WASH., May 2.—The Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
Company has awarded to J. A. Thornton, logging opera- 
tor, the contract to deliver 40,000,000 feet of logs to the 
Milwaukee tracks: at Santa, Idaho. Two years are 
allowed in which to complete the job. A logging rail- 
road four miles in ‘length is now being constructed into 
Santa and will be in operation by June 1, and this will 
be used in the delivery of logs to the Milwaukee line. 
Contractor Thornton says that within another week the 
crews will be in the woods cutting the timber. 

A number of changes in the Forest Service in the 
Coeur d’Alene and other reserves was announced today. 
W. M. Wilson and E. J. Jacroux go to the office at 
Kalispell, Mont.; Roy Bownlie and E. J. Smith to the Deer 
Lodge forest at Anaconda, Mont.; and F. R. Wilson to the 
district forester’s office at Missoula. St. J. Malven is trans- 
ferred from Missoula to Coeur d’Alene to do special inves-" 
tigation work with C. W. Cheatham. Twelve foresters will 
be engaged in timber estimating throughout the summer on 
the Little North Fork. 

A profit has been shown in the operation of the Wash- 
ington Mill during the. receivership and the net surplus is 
now $31,000, according to W. J. Kommers, vice president 
of the Union Trust & Savings Bank, receiver. In a letter 
to the creditors, he says: 

“The receiver has been making progress in the liquidation 
of the assets of the mill company, realizing, in most cases, 
in excess of the values of the properties, materials and ac- 
counts as fixed by the appraisers. The strictest economy 
is being maintained in every department in the operation 
of the mill, while the process of liquidation is gradually 
going on. No unwarranted sacrifices in assets are being 
made, and while the sales are not quite up to those of the 
previous year the present outlook for steady improvement 
in the market may be regarded as encouraging. Negotia- 
tions are on with a view to disposing of a large contingent 
indorsement liability of the mill company on the paper, 
bonds and accounts of the Spokane Lumber Company. Pend- 
ing the outcome of these negotiations the court has extended 
the date of the last filing of claims for 30 days from April 
27. The claims aggregating $883,000 are all guaranteed 
by the Washington Mill Company.” 

7. EX. Daggett and Ben Bush, state land appraisers for 
the State of Idaho, on April 27 sold at public auction 3,156 
acres of State land in 40-acre tracts. The Potlatch Lumber 
Company, represented by A. W. Laird, general manager, and 
W. D. Humiston, land agent, bought the entire lot. The 
average appraised price per acre was $11.36, the total, 
$35,860.08, being paid in cash. The land lies in the Swamp 
Creek country near Orofino. The Potlatch has owned the 
timber on the land for some years, but under the new deal 
the company now becomes owner of the land. 

The Bitu-mass asphalt plant, recently remodeled at a 
cost of $5,000, was destroyed by fire, yesterday. The flames 
started in the asphalt bins when an employee poured kero- 
sene oil on to the floor to “burn the waste out,’ instead 
of shoveling it out. The fire quickly spread to the mixer, 
a structure about three stories high, where a quantity of tar 
and oil added fuel for the flames. Owing to the belief that 
the plant was fireproof no insurance was carried. 

The Milwaukee Land Company, of which C. B. Sanderson 
is superintendent, has just finished a 3-day inspection of 
the timber and farm lands in the St. Joe district. The 
company has established a model farm for the purpose of 
educating the landholders in the district. The ranch con- 
tains 700 acres. At present fourteen men are employed 
cultivating it. The mills of the Milwaukee Land Company 
are now busy to full capacity sawing lumber. The company 
also has crews supplying poles to be used for electrifying 
tne Milwaukee Railway line between Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and Avery, Idaho. At least 8,000 poles will be needed for 
this purpose. 

To Help Build New Weyerhaeuser Mills. 


Earl M. Rogers, for the last eight or nine years super- 
intendent of the Blackwell Lumber Company and its 
predecessor, the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company, has sev- 
ered his connection with that concern and has gone‘ to 
Everett to superintend the construction of the mills 
that the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company is about to 
build there. Mr. Rogers will assist W. H. Boner, man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company. The mills, 
which will consist of a fir mill, a cedar mill and a shingle 
mill, are being designed by A. B. Pracna, of Seattle, 
well known mill engineer and designer. Mr. Rogers is 
an experienced millman and before going west was for 
many years with the different Weyerhaeuser companies 
in the pine regions of the North, including the Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Company, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; the 
North Wisconsin Lumber Company, Hayward, Wis.; and 
the Pine Tree Lumber Company, Little Falls, Minn., as 
well as the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company at Scanlon, 
Minn. 

Busy at North Yakima. 

The Cascade Lumber Company began sawing at North 
Yakima in March and early in April put on a _ night 
crew which will be continued for a couple of months 
to get some stock in a position to dry for early summer 
shipping. Manager A. H. Huebner says the company is 
getting down its drive of over 20,000,000 feet. It had 
three or four million feet left over in the boom from 
last year. It will also rail in direct several million feet 
so as to have a cut this year of about 30,000,000 feet, 
a normal cut for the plant, although not nearly up to 
its capacity. 

Making a Model Mill Plant. 

At Saint Maries, Idaho, the St. Maries Lumber Com- 
pany has nearly completed what may be considered a 
model sawmill plant. It began sawing in August of 
last year and ran until early in January, when it was 
shut down because of. lack of logs, and started again 
March 1, having sawed up to date about 16,000,000 feet. 
It is running days only and turning out 120,000,000 feet 
in that time. Mixed timber is being sawed, but after 
the middle of May the mill will be run entirely on Idaho 
white pine logs, which it is intended will be the prin- 
cipal output of the mill for some time. Construction 
work is nearly completed, and by June 15 a burner 
being put in by the Muskegon Boiler Works will be 
completed, as will also a steel shed connecting the 
planing mill and the dry lumber shed. It will be 200 feet 
long and nearly 100 feet wide, covering the chains and 
loading track. This makes a covered way 740 feet long 
under which railroad cars can be loaded protected from 
the weather. Work on building up the lumber yard 
progresses satisfactorily. Piling from 10 to 20 feet long 
is driven to support the lumber piles. They are left 2 
or 3 feet above the ground, and the space underneath 
is -being filled in with sawdust and log dust. Facilities 
are being afforded for piling 35,000,000 feet, although the 
company has _ sufficient area in its site for piling 100,- 
000,000 feet, although it is not the desire to carry an un- 
usually large stock when market conditions are good. 

William Kroll, president of the St. Maries Lumber 




















Best Quality 
Prompt Service 
Large Capacity 
Excellent Packages 
Standard Brands. 


Car Loads only. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


Johnston Brokerage Co. 


—Manufacturers— 
(Incorporated) Pittsburgh, First National 
Capital and Surplus Bank Bld 
$50,000 Pa. an &- 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
E, H. FLOOD, Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, 


S. BRYAN KNEASS, 393 Canal St., New York, N. Y. 
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J) 
Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 








The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. : 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDIN 


TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
100% clear,90‘ vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 


PHILADELPHIA| 


North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


YELLOW PINE 


BILL SLUFF and FLOORING 
Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





















































1 Car 2x2—18” Oak. 

1 Car 134x14—26”’ Oak. 

1 Car 8x8—Poplar. 

1 Car 56 or 6-4 Qtd. Sycamore. 
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S. B. DILL LUMBER COMPANY | 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
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Company, is a veteran in the manufacture of pine lum- 
ber, having been at Kenton, Mich., in the northern 
peninsula, where he operated as the Sparrow & Kroll 
Izumber Company for many years prior to coming west 
a couple of years ago, and constructing the plant at 
Saint Maries. He has been through several panics and 
periods of trade depressions, and is not worried about 
the situation. ‘There have been times when we thought 
there would never be a better demand for lumber or that 
common grades would ever advance above the low figure 
they were selling at, but in time prices advanced and 








If YOU are a buyer: of 


Hardwoods Oak Flooring 
and Mouldings 


Poplar Siding 


Cypress 
Yellow Pine 





WE can interest you. 


The F.T. Peitch Co., Cleveland 


(Wholesalers) 








The Advance Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers— Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber, Yellow Pine 
Railroad Ties, Timbers. 


Representing at Cleveland: 


West Virginia Timber Co. 


Grayling Lumber Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


onroe, La. 











- 
(GEORGE N. COMFORT ) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


— Wholesale Lumber — 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hardwoods, 











Maple Flooring. JI 








The Jenks & Gee Lumber Co. 
Wholesale and Commission 


LUMBER 


Solid Bored Colonial Columns 


Carload lots direct from Factory. Local shipments 
from our Warehouse at Cleveland. Large Stock 
7x7, Special Prices. Write for quotations. 

















business became good,’”’ said Mr. Kroll to the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN representative. ‘‘The same thing will again 


happen. The volume ef business is now good, as far 


as Idaho white pine is concerned, and the mills that 


have it to offer have not much to complain about.”’ 

The plant of the Michigan-Idaho Lumber Company at 
Payette, Ida., burned recently. It was a small plant and 
had not been in operation for several years, but it was 
the intention to start sawing soon, It is understood 
that the plant will be rebuilt. - 

W. D. Starbird, sawmill designer, log flume builder, 
and for several years representative of the Phoenix Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., in the Inland 
Empire, with office in Spokane, has enlarged his field of 
operations and has opened an office at 1004-7 Spalding 
Building, Portland, Ore., where he expects to spend much 
of his time. He now represents, besides the Phoenix 
Manufacturing Company, the Giddings & Lewis Manu- 
facturing Company, Fond du Lac, Wis.; the Muskegon 
Boiler Works, Muskegon, Mich., and the Moline Malleable 
Iron Company, St. Charles, Ill. 

A drive of 50,000,000 feet of logs is being brought down 
the Clarks Fork of the Columbia River into Lake Pend 


-d’Oreilles for the Hope Lumber Manufacturing Company, 


Hope, Ida., and the Dover Lumber Company, Dover, Ida. 
The Hope plant will probably soon start up. For a 
drive in the western country, where the rivers come 
from the great mountain ranges and flow swiftly on to 
the ocean, a drive of 50,000,000 feet is ‘‘some drive,’’ and 
compares favorably with the drives in the Saginaw, the 
old Wisconse, or the Mississippi. 

W. L. Roach, well known sash and door manufacturer 
of Muscatine, Iowa, accompanied by his son John, spent 
a day or two in Spokane this week visiting Mr. Roach’s 
sister, Mrs. A. L. Porter. a 

Several buyers representing eastern wholesale lumber 
concerns handling Inland Empire. lumber products have 
been in Spokane this week. Among them were NV. 
McDonnell, jr., of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, Chicago; 
N. D. Chetham, New York, representing Charles Este 
Company, Philadelphia; Edward T. Betts, of Oakland, 
Cal., representing Charles M. Betts & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and C. Frank Sullivan, of Buffalo. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has left for Chicago to attend the 
Forest Products Exposition, where his association has a 
fine exhibit. A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, left Saturday morning 
for Chicago, also to attend the exposition as well as the 
meeting of retail lumber association secretaries. 

Ray L. Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Company, has 
removed his residence from Spokane to Deer Park, Wash., 
that he may be in closer touch with manufacturing oper- 
ations. He and his association recently purchased the 
holdings of the Standard Lumber Company at Deer Park, 
and formed the Deer Park Lumber Company, under which 
name it is now being operated. A number of changes 
and improvements are being made about the plant, which 
is new and up to date, having been built only a couple 
of years ago. Mr. Wilson and. his. associate, W. M. 
Leuthold, are still operating the mill at Fish Lake under 
the old name of the Wilson-Leuthold Lumber Company, 
but they expect that the Deer Park plant will require 
most of their attention from now on. This plant had 
contracts for the sale of its output that will run up 
about to July 1, which the new owners are carrying out. 
After that they will cater to the trade, and expect to 
cut about 30,000,000 feet annually. 

T. J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lumber 
Company of Sandpoint, Ida., who resides in Spokane, is 
visiting the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
at Chemainus, B. C., of which he is also at the head. 

The Bonners Ferry Lumber Company is running its 
plant at Bonners Ferry night and day, and looks for a 
good season’s business. 

R. C. Keizer, sales manager of the Blackwell and 
Panhandle lumber companies, with offices in the Old Na- 
tional Bank Building, Spokane, announces that after May 
15 they will be represented in Minneapolis by F. W. 
Lewis, succeeding Harry Squier. Mr. Lewis was _for- 
merly with the I. Stephenson Company, of Wells, Mich., 
and for several years had been with the Dalkena Lum- 
ber Company, at Dalkena, Wash. 
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AT UTAH’S METROPOLIS. 
Satt Lake City, UTAH, May 4.—With the s 


yi og 
season fairly well along, the outlook for the lu: be 
market in this section is none too encouraging. Prices 
show a tendency toward sagging, with most ot the 
dealers carrying stocks larger than the demands ot the 
season seem to justify. Many small residences are jn 
course of erection and there is considerable activii in 
mining timber and some demand for timber for jryi. 
gation construction. The present slump is partly at{»ip. 
uted to the recent ‘‘war scarce’? and partly to the 
general inactivity now prevalent in the greater part of 
the country. Dealers look forward, however, to « re. 


vival of building during the last six months of the year 
which it is believed will be much better for busines: jy, 
all lines than the first half. 

That fhe lumbermen of this city are not in the | ist 
discouraged, however, is evident from the recent ac ion 
taken by the Salt Lake City Lumbermen’s Club, \ hen 
the lumbermen of the city were piedged to contribute to the 
publicity fund of the Salt Lake Commercial Club the cK 
of $100 per month for the next year. The publicity depart- 


in 


ment of the Commercial Club has organized a campaiy: 
secure $40,000 for the purpose of advertising Salt ame 
City and the State of Utah during 1915, when the traffic 


to and from the Panama expositions in California is OX- 
pected to bring to Utah fully half the entire number of 
visitors who attend those expositions. The resources of the 
State are to be brought before these people in such a mun. 
ner as to show them the desirability of Utah as a pinee 
to live and engage in business, and the lumbermen of the 
city and State are willingly shouldering their share of ihe 
expense. ’ 
_The approaching sale of 2,000,000,000 feet of standing 
timber on the Kaibab Plateau, adjacent to southern Utah 
and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, is attracting much 
interest. Bids have been asked for the purchase of this 
timber and the construction of 200 miles of railroad t 2et 
it to market. These bids are to be opened during June 
and it is known that several prominent lumber people have 
looked into the proposition, among these being the Weyer. 
haeuser people, prior to the death of the head of that con- 
cern recently. Whether the death of Mr. Weyerhaeuser will 
make any difference in the Kaibab forest matter remuing 
to be seen. 

J. F. Bruins, forest supervisor of the Wasatch national 
forest, has just returned from Kamas, Utah, in the Uinta 
Mountains, where he supervised the planting of 100,000 
trees of the yellow pine variety. These trees were supplied 
at the nursery conducted by the Forest Service eight miles 
from Kamas, where 600,000 yeliow pine seedlings, three years 
old, are ready for transplanting in the forest. 

H. B. Worden, manager of the tank, pipe and silo depart- 
ment of the Redwood Manufacturing Company, of San Fr 
cisco, was in Salt Lake last week on his way -to Chicago, 
where his company has a large redwood exhibit in the For- 
est Products Exposition. Mr. Worden while here conferred 
with George E. Merrill, president of Morrison, Merrill & 
Co. Mr. Merrill received a telegram from Senator Smoot, 
at Washington, stating that much interest has been aroused 
throughout the country over the Forest Products Exposition 
and that the congressional committee had agreed to appro- 
priate $10,000 for the purpose of aiding the forestry exhibit. 
Samuel Merrill, of Spokane, Wash., father of George EF. 
Merriil, and president of the National Lumber Company, 
of Spokane, was in Salt Lake a few days, also on his way 
to attend the Forest Products Exposition and to visit in the 
States of the middle West. 

E. B. Hagen, of Portland, Ore., general manager of the 
Douglas Fir Sales Company, was here this week conferring 
with Earl V. Smith, local manager for the company, with 
regard to increasing the sales force in this territory. It 
was decided to put another salesman under Mr. Smith's 
jurisdiction in the near future. Mr. Hagen went on to New 
York from this city. 

F. S. Murphy, president of the F. 8. Murphy Wholesale 
Lumber Company, of this city, has returned from an ex- 
tended trip through the southern States and Cuba. 








FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., May 2.—There has been but little 
improvement in market conditions during the last week. 
While the mills are managing to keep their shipping 
departments working to nearly full capacity, there is 
little business booked ahead and new business is pretty 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By €. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbeting, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - - - - -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy ---- - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection - - - 1.65 postpaid 

Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog ef many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


D 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















|W. VA. SPRUCE #0 HARDWOODS | 





William Whitmer’ & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bidg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MARION, VA. 








Office and Mills: - a 



























MAHOGANY DISPLAY OF THE OTIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA., AT THE 


FOREST PRODUCTS EXPOSITION, CHICAG®.} 
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well seattered. Stocks are somewhat below normal, well 
bsinneed and in good shipping condition. As soon as the 
secding is done in eastern Montana it is believed that 
there will be a greater demand from that section. Crop 
conditions are reported to be Al in all sections of the 
territory supplied from this district, which, together with 
avy influx of settlers, will surely have a stimulating 
efi ect upon the lumber demand as the season advances. 
he 80,000,000 feet log drive of the Somers Lumber 


(\ spany down the Stillwater River is progressing nicely. 
ji is feared that there will be a shortage of water before 


hh drive is completed unless there is considerable rain 
wi ain the next two weeks. Its plant at Somers is being 
oy vated on a day and night shift and is averaging about 
7.900 feet every twenty hours. . 
i a special meeting of the Montana Larch & Pine Manu- 


fa ‘urers’ Association, held at Kalispell April 28, coast 
siz for ceiling were adopted. The association is having a 


lot of steel gages made to conform with the standard sizes 
m in use, which will be ready for distribution about June 
1. She new gages will he made of polished steel 44, inch 
thick by 2x4%. 

he Forest Service placed several rangers in the field 
Mav 1 for the purpose of cleaning out trails and doing 
other necessary work preparatory to the opening of the fire 
season. 
‘the Northern Montana Forestry Association recently 
aced an order for fire literature to be used in its pub- 
icity work during the fire season of this year. Several 
indred appropriate pictures will be distributed among the 
‘ool children of this section, together with posters, drink- 
cups and other matter that will have effect upon the 
‘ampers and others during the fire season. The association 
now has a membership of nearly 200, representing nearly 
1,000,000 acres. 

The Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., has resumed 
operations at. its new planing mill that has been under 
col uction during the last two months. The new planing 
n and shipping docks will give a shipping capacity of 
approximately 270,000 feet per day. The new sawmill is 
nearing completion and will be ready for operation about 
June 1. 


~ CALIFORNIA 
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Crop Prospects Indicate a Prosperous Season—Early 
Opening of Panama Canal a Boon to Shippers— 
Logging Operations Active. 


San Francisco, Cat., May 2.—The business outlook 
for May is encouraging on the whole. In nearly all 
sections of California the crops are in good condition, 
with prospects of early harvests. The period of danger 
of frost damage to fruits is practically ended and in 
only a few districts will there be any shortage in any 
kinds of fruits, from present indications. The ‘‘ drop 
of prunes will cause a short crop in the Santa Clara 
Valley. The annual celebration of Raisin Day, held on 
April 30, with the principal fete in Fresno and general 
observance of the day in othe cities, will benefit the 
marketing of this important crop. In this city there was 
a parade and hundreds of boxes of raisins were given 
away as an advertisement by the Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, while quantities were sold at retail stores. Raisins 
were served at restaurants and hotels in a great variety 
of styles and raisin candy was featured by the confec- 
tioners. : ; 

Money is not ‘‘tight’’ in the sense of panic condi- 
tions, and people who can give first class security can 
secure enough funds for legitimate business purposes. 
A few months ago money was not coming in from the 
outside as freely as usual. Just now financial difficulties 
of several big concerns are rather depressing. However, 
the Mexican situation has not yet had a weakening effect 
here, and in the event of the establishment of a firmer 
government in the southern republic there will be a heavy 
demand for lumber, from California and elsewhere on 
the Coast, to repair several thousands of miles of rail- 
road that have suffered damage during the revolution. — 

Redwood lumber dealers and manufacturers are opti- 
mistie and business is fair on all lines, with a tendency 
to advance. The mills have revised their classifications 
to conform with the present conditions so as to distinguish 
between long and short lengths. ‘This will amount to a 
slight increase in the price on certain sizes. i 5 

Nearly all of the white pine and sugar pine sawmills 
are in operation and prospects are good for the upper 
grades in the eastern market. It is estimated that the 
opening of the Red River Lumber Company’s big sawmill 
at Westwood by the T. B. Walker interests and the full 
operation of the Yosemite Lumber Company’s plant at 
Merced Falls will increase the annual cut in the Sierras 
at least 20 percent this season. f 

While things have been at a low ebb in the fir lumber 
industry of late there are some indications of future im- 
provement. Several large inquiries have been received lately 
and some good orders have just been placed. — : 

The W. A. Hammond Lumber Company, this city, has 
taxen a contract for 2,000,000 feet of Douglas fir for the 
construction of a wharf on the San Francisco water front, 
which will be filled from the plant of the St. Johns Mill 
Company on the Willamette River. Another 2,000,000-foot 
contract will soon be placed for the Government at Vallejo, 
Cal., and a 4,000,000-foot contract will be let by the Pan- 
‘ma-Pacific Exposition Company next week. 


Building News. 


Last week 159 mortgages were filed. The aggregate 

iount of mortgage loans and other transactions based 

1 city real estate for the week was $1,139,000. The num- 

r of building contracts filed for record during the past 
week was 34, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $513,000. 
‘ruction exclusive of municipal and Exposition structures. 

The building permits issued during April showed a total 
estimated investment of $1,707,000, as compared with 
$3,152,000 during the corresponding period of 1913. One 
Exposition building, 20 Class C buildings and 218 frames 
were included. , 

The construction of handsome residences continues stead- 
ily in the Richmond and Sunset districts. The moderately- 
priced house leads in numbers, although many homes cost- 
ing from $10,000 to $30,000 are in course of construction. 
Buudings of 2-story flats of five and six rooms each are 
being erected in considerable numbers to meet a popular 
pres and the 3-story apartment house is invading both 
districts. A 

A number of heavy loans have been made recently for 
local building operations, the money coming partly from 





This is a fair average for local building con-- 


the banks and partly from private sources. Several large 
steel frame office buildings are under construction, but the 
proportion of wooden buildings is larger than usual. 


Shipping News. 


The offshore freight market continues to be weak at lower 
rates, and there is an over-supply of tonnage for future 
foreign lumber shipments. Coastwise freights remain steady 
at unchanged quotations, the rate being about $3.50 from 
Puget Sound and Columbia River to San Francisco and 
$4 to southern California ports. 

Among the offshore lumber charters are: Steamer 
Strathavon, from North Pacific to Newcastle (Pirie Range) 
at 3s 3d, chartered by A. F. Thane & Co.: steamer Hurst, 
for delivery Australia—continuation of charter from 8 to 
10 months at 3d per ton per month; steamer Lord Sefton, 
with creosoted ties, from Puget Sound or Columbia River 
to India, by Pacific Export Lumber Company. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended May 1 amounted to a total of 17,000,000 feet. 
These figures include California redwood as well as fir from 
Oregon and Washington ports. 

Owing to the uncertain conditions of shipping freight to 
Mexican ports the marine insurance companies are deriv- 
ing a considerable amount of revenue from this business. 
It is not expected, however, that there will be much risk 
attending the delivery of lumber at the ports on the Pacific 
coast of Mexico. 

The lumber and shipping firm of Olson & Mahony has 
given up its offices in the Fife Building and in future its 
entire business will be conducted at its wharf at the foot 
of Fifth Street. 

The Celilo Steamship Company, of San Francisco, has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$155,000 by C. R. McCormick, E. J. Humphrey and S. M: 
Hauptman, for the purpose of operating the new steamer 
Celilo in the coasting lumber trade. 





Panama Canal Trade. 


A private wire from Colonel Goethals to the effect that 
the Panama Canal will probably be opened to American 
commerce by May 15, to care for shipping cut off by the 
closing of the Tehuantepec Railroad across the isthmus, 
was welcomed by San Francisco’s lumber dealers as a so- 
lution of the problem that has confronted them ever since 
the beginning of hostilities between the United States and 
Mexico. Colonel Goethals wired from Culebra April 29 to 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce in answer to a 
cable from the local body as follows: ‘Will endeavor to 
handle shipments over Panama Railroad and through the 
canal if we can maintain 35-foot channel, which we are now 
dredging through the slide, and hope to complete by 15th 
proximo.”’ 

Before the receipt of this assurance from the governor 
of the Canal Zone Pacific coast shippers believed it neces- 
sary to overcome the congestion on the Panama Railroad 
by sending their ships around through the Strait of Ma- 
gellan instead of re-routing cargoes across the isthmus. 
This would have meant a great loss of time and money. 

The distance between New York and San Francisco’ via 
Tehuantepec is approximately 3,894 miles, and the trip 
consumes twenty-five days. By way of Magellan the dis- 
tance is 13,107 miles and the voyage consumes fifty-four 
days. For a long time the Panama and Tehuantepec rail- 
roads have been an important link in traffic from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic. The value of traffic both ways across 
these lines during 1913 was $130,543,732. 

It is expected that if the channel is not completed to the 
full depth by the time stated a number of flat bottomed 
barges, which have been used in construction work, can be 
utilized for the transshipment of lumber through the canal. 
Later advices state that a barge service can be inaugurated 
about May 10. 

When the Tehuantepee route was closed by the Mexicans 
recentlv the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company an- 
nounced that its steamers would adopt the route through 
the Straits of Magellan until the opening of the Panama 
Canal and that its rates on lumber and merchandise would 
not be advanced. Now the company is planning to make 
use of the canal this month, if possible. 

The United States Forest Service announces that, in 
preparation for the coming fire season in California, 110 
miles of fire lines have been completed in the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest. 


Panama-Pacific Exposition Notes. 


The Phoenix Fete, at the Panama-Pacifiec Exposition site, 
which opened on May Day with an all-day entertainment for 
the children of San Francisco, will reach its culmination 
on this, Saturday, night, when a grand masque ball of all 
nations will be given in the great Palace of Machinery, 
which covers eight acres of ground. The floor of the great 
nave of the building, 1,000 feet in length, has been polished 
for the use of the dancers. Fully 20,000 persons will attend 
the affair. 

The Japanese Government has sent definite assurances 
that it will participate in the Exposition and will expend 
$600,000 for buildings. gardens ete. at the site. 

Good progress is being made by the Board of Governors 
and the various committees on securing funds for building 
purposes. <A hearty response has been accorded by the 
lumbermen of the Northwest to the invitations sent out 
for their support of the enterprise. The soliciting of local 
subscriptions has been commenced and the outlook here 
is very encouraging. ‘The California redwood interests are 
doing their share, along with the white pine and fir lumber- 
men. 

Capt. Robert Dollar will soon go to the Northwest in 
the interest of the Lumbermen’s Building and Fairfax H. 
Wheelan will also work in that territory. 

Resolutions indorsing the Lumbermen’s Building at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition have been passed by a number of 
associations and large lumber concerns, including the Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Club of San Francisco, the Redwood Mill 
Owners, the California Pine Box & Lumber Company, the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Association, the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association of Seattle, the Mountain Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association of Nelson, B. C., and the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Agency, of San Francisco. 

he Redwood Mill Owners of San Francisco adopted the 
following resolutions: 

WuereAs, There is to be no Forestry Building at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and yet the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal is of vital significance to the 
entire lumber industry of our whole coast; and 

Wuerpas, There must be headquarters where the lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast may welcome in hospitality their 
brothers who are to gather here from the four quarters 
of the earth; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Redwood Mill Owners do hereby heart- 
ily indorse the Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo 
Hoo at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition as a 
worthy purpose. The men who compose the Board of Gov- 
ernors are of such standing that we are assured of personal 
attention and reliable management and we recommend to 
our members their best assistance to this enterprise, be- 
lieving that they will be amply rewarded both by business 
and social associations. 


Personal Mention. 


BE. A. Christenson, head of the lumber and shipping firm 
Sudden & Christenson, is visiting the mills on Grays Harbor 
for which he has the California agency. - 

, lL. Long, president of the Western Empire Lumber 
Company, this city, is in Los Angeles on-lumber business. 

Cc. A. Smith, president ofthe C, A. Smith Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, who resides at Oakland, is. in 
cue East on business. : 

W. A. Hammond, representing the Metropolitan Redwood 
Lumber Company and the Albion Lumber Company, is visit- 
ing the plant of the latter concern at Albion, Cal. 
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The Goodsell Mfg. Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Wholesalers to the Trade Only. 
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Dealers’ Price Guide 


Doors 
Glazed Sash 
Interior Trim 


Prompt. Service—Our Specialty. 
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F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Idaho White Pine 
California Redwood 
Lath and Shingles 


824-826 Spitzer Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Yellow Pine 
Hemlock 
Poplar 








C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC COAST FOREST PRODUCTS 


Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles, Red Cedar Bevel Siding 





Shipped in Straight or Mixed Car Loads from Toledo Storage 
TOLEDO, OHIO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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WHOLESALE LUMBER 
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The Collier - Barnett Co. 


Wholesaie-Manufacturers 


HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 





We want your orders, 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 











Turning Favors Into 





Tangible Profits 


is the real secret of 
success for every Re- 
tail Lumberman who 
caters to the farming 
trade. Many are do- 
ing it with our 


Monarch 
‘Meal and 
Feed Mill 


Here’s the way it works: You instal! one of these mills in your yard 
and invite your farmer neighbors to bring their grain in to be ground 
either on shares or so much cash. Your men can do it at odd times. 
Then occasionally you’! find a man who thinks he needs one of these 
mills at home. Sell it to him as our agent. That’s another profit you 
haven’t figured on, but you will be surprised how easy it’s done. Others 
are doing it. 
Send for catalog today—Free. 








| SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., MuRi8e ‘a. | 
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Fire Insurance 


| ® 
Service 
Through the nie 
re) 





Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 
The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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South Texas Lumber Company 


Union Lumber Company 
AND 


West Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Timber and Lath 





Annual Production, 150,000,000 Feet 





Carter Bldg., HOUSTON, TEX. 











Yellow 
Pine 
Lumber 


Direct from manufacturer to 
dealer in straight or mixed cars 
—long and splendid Longleaf 
Dimension, Bright Shortleaf 
Finish. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Uniform Grades. 


ll J.S. &W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Houston, Texas. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 6.—Recent rains have been 
too much of a good thing and threaten materially to 
reduce the small grain area. Much seeding remains to 
be done and the ground is so wet little work will be done 
in the fields this week. Small grain sowed later will be 
an uncertain crop. Of course the rains have held back 
retail buying except in the cities, where building is active 
and business is moving along well. The crops already in 
are in great shape and a big hay crop is assured, fruit 
also having a fine prospect. Wholesale trade is quiet 
but with a little different weather should pick up fast. 

The Northland Pine Company’s ‘‘A’’ mill, damaged 
by fire a few days ago, has been put in shape again and 
is running night and day, the ‘‘B’’ mill also operating, 
with two crews. 

City building in both Minneapolis and St. Paul is 
going ahead at a record-breaking rate. There was 894 
permits issued in Minneapolis for April with an estimated 
cost of $1,920,500, compared with $1,424,360 for the same 
month last year, and the total for four months is $5,016,925, 
compared with $2,861,410 for the same months last year. 
The St. Paul record for April is $1,204,759, compared with 
$926,150 last year, and for four months it is $4,434,224, 
compared with $2,531,088 for the same months last year. 

The Kennedy Lumber Company is a new concern in the 
wholesale lumber business with offices in the New York Life 
Building, St. Paul. 

Among retail lumbermen in this market the last few days 
have been William Mitchell, of the Mitchell Lumber Com- 

any, Aberdeen, 8S. D.; W. H. Tarbox, of the C. L. Colman 
“umber Company, La Crosse, Wis.; J. Lakefield, of the J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Company, Mitchell, S. D.; Mr. Clement, of 
the J. A. Winkel Company, Hettinger, N. D., and C. W. 
Melham, of the Melham Bros, Lumber Company, Watertown, 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., May 6.—Two hundred and ten per- 
mits were issued from the office of the building inspector 
in April, aggregating $440,891. As this is a record for 
any April in the history of Duluth, at least as to 
the number of permits, Mayor Prince feels that the housing 
code, which has been attacked from many quarters, has 
been indorsed, and that it is not a detriment to the growth 
of the city. The number of permits issued in April last 
year was 164, aggregating $280,245. 

Alger, Smith & Co. resumed operations at their West 
Duluth mill in this city last Saturday. The day shift only 
will work at this time. The machinery of the plant was 
given a thorough overhauling during the winter. 

Total liabilities of the estate of the late John McAlpine 
appear to be $558,179.73, represented by a total of 56 claims. 

he largest creditor is the Detroit Trust Company, $150,000. 
This claim is secured by a mortgage. Other of the larger 
creditors are C. L. Colman Lumber Company, LaCrosse, 
$95,000; R. D. Marshall, $33,841.99; First National Bank of 
Chicago, $30,000, and R. R. Chase, $20,974.70. The claims 
are being heard in probate court here. Mr. McAlpine was 
the lumberman who was mysteriously shot to death in the 
basement of his home here. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., May 5.—The building investment 
in Milwaukee last week showed a decrease compared 
with the corresponding period in 1913. This is ac- 
counted for, however, by the fact that a permit was 
issued a year ago for the erection of the Hotel Wiscon- 
sin, representing an investment of $500,000 for that 


structure alone. Last week 129 permits were grant. 
for structures to cost $255,448, as against 183 permit; 
and an investment of $864,273 a year ago. During A; 
Building Inspector Harper issued 552 permits for buii.j. 
ings to cost $1,353,040, as compared with 641 perm 
and an investment of $1,798,110 in 1913. During t:¢ 
first four months of the present year 1,186 permits w: 
granted, involving an expenditure of $3,096,942, 
against 1,156 permits and an investment of $3,457, 5 
for the corresponding period a year ago. Builders rep 
that they have many new projects laid out, ready to ic 
put into operation, but an unfavorable money market | 
resulted in some plans being delayed for a time.. M: 
contractors regard the present situation favorably ai: 
say that as long as there is steady activity in + 
building field they are satisfied. 

The lumber business shows steady and gradual impro\.- 
ment and both wholesalers and retailers believe that + 
season’s trade will at least equal that received a year ago, 
The local hardwood consuming interests are buying on: 
enough to meet their present wants, but stocks on hand 
most of the plants are light and some fairly good ord 
are being placed. Buyers object to the present high prices, 
but wholesalers do not believe that lower quotations can |. 
expected in view of the shortage of dry stocks and t! 
gradually increasing demand. ‘The northern hardwoods 3; 
holding especially firm, with birch, maple, basswood and e! 
in leading demand. Southern hardwoods are holding fairiy 
strong, with plain red oak in leading request. The demand 
for hemlock is growing stronger as the season advanc 
It is said that stocks at the northern mills are rather ligh: 
and that the market will hold its own. Most of the repr 
sentatives of southern pine interests say that they are di 
posing of a fair amount of lumber. 

H. M alsted, Milwaukee representative of the Fullerton 
Powell Hardwood Lumber Company and head of the Ha! 
sted Lumber Company, has moved his offices from the Mu- 
jestic Building into a new and larger suite at 1000 First 
National Bank Building, the new $38,000,000 sixteen-story 
office building opened on May 1. 

News has been received from the office of the Secretary 
of State in Madison that several outside lumber companies 
have left the State of Wisconsin. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: Shevlin-Carpenter Company, Minneapolis; Shevlin- 
Mathieu Lumber Company, Minneapolis: J. Neils Lumber 
Company, Sauk Rapids, Minn.: Rainy River Lumber Com 
pany, Rainy River, Ont., of all of which T. L. Shevlin, of 
Minneapolis, is president, and the Nichols-Chisholm Com- 
pany, Frazee, Minn., of which J. A. Nichols is president. 

he log hauler belonging to the Holt Lumber Company, 
of Oconto, which was badly damaged last winter when it 
broke away while pulling a heavy log train down a_steep 
incline, has been rebuilt at the plant of the Phoenix Manu- 
facturing Company in Eau Claire and will be placed in 
operation soon. i 

Ola Anderson recently closed his logging camp on 
Madeline Island, near Bayfield, after having cut 2,400,000 
feet of hemlock, birch, basswood, maple, oak, black ash and 
cedar. Mr. Anderson has about 800,000 feet of hardwood 
on the island, which he will log next winter. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., May 5.—Hemlock seems to be the 
best seller in the lumber line at present and the price is 
rising. There is a scarcity of dry stock reported and 
local lumbermen expect a strengthening in prices soon. 
At present 2x4 stock and mixed stuff are selling at $24, which 
is somewhat higher than a*year ago. Shingles are down but 
other lines are about the same, and lumbermen state they 
expect the prices to hold firm. “A lot of building is starting 
here and the season looks good,” a _ representative of the 
Hildebrand Manufacturing & Supply Company states. “The 
strongest demand is for hemlock. Prices of sash, doors, 
frames etc. are about the same as a year ago. We expect a 
good season, at least up to 1913. The strike in the building 
trades here promises to be prolonged and this may cut into 
the building total.”. The market for chair and furniture 
stock is reported flush, like all other lumber lines, the 
sellers being much in evidence. 

The steamer Toltec took out a cargo of 700,000 feet of 
lumber from Marinette a few days ago, the first large lumber 
shipment from that port by water this season. The cargo 
was for Detroit. The schooner Mary Ludwig has been loading 
the past few days at Thompson, Mich., for Muskegon, Mich. 
The schooner Minnie Aldrich has been loading cedar posts at 
Bark River, Mich., for Marinette. The steamer Niko, of the 
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Iiices fleet, has been loading lumber at the N. Ludington 
Company docks at Marinette. C. J. Huebel, of Menominee, 
Mich., has chartered the schooner W. Aldrich for the cedar 
tride this season. The Worcester Lumber Company, of 
chussell, Mich., has purchased a new gasoline tug for log 
to. ing. ‘The barge Delta has beer loading at the N. Luding- 
t.s Company docks at Marinette and the steamer Pahlow 
ai Wells, Mich. The steamer Carter has gone to Gladstone, 
Mech. to load. The John Schroeder Lumber Company has 
p.. chased the tug Saugatuck from John P. Nagle, of Toledo, 
ar | Catherine Nagle, of Buffalo, for $5,000. It will be em- 
» ,ed at Ashland. The Greiling Bros. Company, of Green 
{ , has purchased the steamer Albert Soper from H. A. 
G: iling. George Cota and Christian Peterson, of Menominee, 
Mich., have purchased the schooner Minnie Aldrich from 
Miunie Krones, The schooner Rosa Belle has left this port 
tu ‘oad at Van’s Harbor, Mich. 

uperintendent William Stephenson, of the Menominee 
River Boom Company, Marinette, declares the water in the 
Mcnominee river is higher than for fifteen years past. Log 
driving is in full swing. The Boom company is getting its 
onilit in operation all along the river. The same conditions 
obtain along the tributaries. The drive on the Thunder 
River is going down rapidly. 

|. W. Wells, of Menominee, Mich., had a narrow escape 
recently when a carload of logs suddenly broke loose at the 
spillway, knocking him off into deep water. As he sank the 
logs rolled over him and he rose unhurt. He was able to 
climb out without assistance. fs 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry AND SaGInaw, May 5.—The Mershon-Bacon 
Company, which has operated a planing mill and box 
factory many years in Bay City, posted notices last week 
that it would close its plant Saturday permanently. The 
plant is on the market. This company worked up about 
5,000,000 feet of lumber annually and used a large 
quantity of hardwood lumber in making boxes. A. W. 
3acon was president and local manager, and W. B. 
Mershon was a large stockholder. 

W. A. Kantzler & Son have taken over the modern 
planing mill plant of the Wolverine Lumber Company 
in Bay City. The deal does not include the stock of lumber 
and building material on hand. The purchasers will operate 
the planing mill in connection with their yard. 

Col. George A. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Com- 
pany, left Saturday night for Portland, Ore., on a business 
trip in connection with lumber interests. Colonel Loud 
represented the old tenth district in Congress ten years, 
hut failed of election two years ago. He has, however, 
decided to try his luck again and has announced his candi- 
dacy. ° 

The many Saginaw Valley friends of Waldo A. Avery, of 
Detroit, capitalist and life-long lumberman, will regret to 
learn of his serious illness. He is 64 years old and came 
to Saginaw when a lad with his father, the late Sewell 
Avery. He was cradled in the lumbering industry. For 
many years he had contracts to deliver logs from the Cass 
and Tittatawasee rivers to mills on this river, and subse- 
quently he was many years a member of the lumber firm 
of Richardson & Avery, operating in Michigan and in Minne- 
sot About 27 years ago he removed to Detroit and 
added the vessel business to lumbering. He is a man of 
indomitable industry, integrity and most lovable personality. 

Steamer Langell Boys has arrived from the Canadian 
Soo with 442,000 feet of lumber for the Mershon-Eddy- 
Parker Company. ‘lwo cargoes have arrived for E. B. Foss 
& Co. from Blind River. 


— 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., May 5.—Shipments by water are 
assuming normal spring proportions and the market is 
showing some activity as a result. Trade is slow, how- 
ever, and a hopeful outlook for a better business later 
in the spring is the best the wholesalers have in view. 
Buying for immediate use is being done only in small 
quantities. Favorable weather has started considerable 
building and that has given a slight reaction to the 
market. The railroads are buying but little and that 
only for pressing needs. 

Stocks are badly cut up, but new stock will be avail- 
able soon and operators believe that when buyers realize 
there may be a well defined shortage later in the summer 
that prices will be affected favorably. The hemlock situa- 
tion is bettering slowly. In hardwoods there is not much 
change, while the sale of the better grades of pine rules 


about as good as early last fall. Lower grades are still 
moving well. 








IN THE MICHIGAN COPPER REGION. 


HOUGHTON, MicH., May 5.—The Zenith Lumber Com- 
pany, the reorganized Nester Lumber Company, of Ba- 
raga, will start operation of its mill May 20, according 
to announcement made during the week. The company 
hegan this week laying the rails of a 4-mile logging road 
southwest from Baraga. The camps are in full opera- 
tion with a crew of 150 men ané will continue the year 
round, 

Lumber shipments by lake from all -Upper Peninsula 
points are resuming on a considerable scale. The steamer 
Loltec took 700,000 feet out of Menominee last week, 
and her consort, schooners Mary Ludwig and Minnie 
-(ldrich, took on cargoes at Thompson and Park River 
for Muskegon. Steamer Rhoda Emily loaded 500,000 
‘eet this week at the Worcester Lumber Company’s dock, 
‘hassell, for Detroit, all hardwood lumber. Steamer 
/cntland loaded at the Hebard & Sons mill, Pequaming, 
‘or Lake Erie this week, the first shipment of Hebard 
lumber this season. 

The Worcester Lumber Company, of Chassell, on May 1 

opened a land department under the management of Paul 
‘iuehreke, of Marinette, Wis. The object is to colonize the 
yompany’s cut-over lands with practical German farmers. 
‘he company has 10,000 acres now open to settlement and 
iis acreage will increase continuously with the progress 
of the company’s lumbering operations. The lands are 4Jo- 
cated in Houghton, Baraga and Keweenaw counties. 
a State Fire Warden W. R. Oates, with the assistance of 
the Northern Forest Protective Association, is working for 
increased appropriations for forest protection from the 
Michigan legislature next fall. In a recent report Mr. 
Oates says that four counties of the Upper Peninsula offer 
more fire-trap slashings, guarded by a fund of $10,000, than 
there are in all Minnesota, which State annually appropriates 
$190,000 for a forest fire protection fund. 

The Greenwood Lumber Company, of Ontonagon, Manager 
om. Bi Bice reports, will within a few weeks resume summer 

cing. 


Copper country lumbermen generally report unfavorable 
market conditions, a persistency of low prices that seems 
to offer no immediate hope for betterment. 

D. A. Stratton, of the D A. Stratton Company, operating 
a turning factory and lumber mill at Atlantic, reports a 
good market for the factory products, but a somewhat de- 
pressed lumber market. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., May 6.—The New York State Con- 
servation Commission has issued a bulletin which shows 
that timber production in this State, which up to five 
years ago was regularly reported in the billion column, 
was only 851,391,367 feet in 1913. In 1912 the produc- 
tion was 942,545,269 feet, so that the falling off last 
year was nearly 10 percent. The commission points out 
that although the high price of lumber has induced 
farmers to cut off their woodlots, the forest products out- 
put in this State is steadily declining. Notwithstand- 
ing the falling off, forest trees in this State are being 
harvested at about five times the rate of reproduction. 

The conservation commission again emphasizes thé 
importance of reforestation on a large scale. The figures 
shown give the number of feet cut of each wood and the 
number of mills reporting. Hemlock leads, with 121,867,000 
feet, with the other leading woods as follows: mdéaple, 
71,553,900; pine, 66,200,650; beech, 40,313,250; spruce, 
35,492,950; birch, 28,568,950; basswood, 24,818,294; oak, 
24,788,250; chestnut, 16,683,700; elm, 11,016,425; ash, 
a Cherry, poplar and hickory are next in size of 
cu 









The amount of round wood reported is 717,072 cords, in- 
cluding excelsior and pulp-wood. Shingles number 22,614,- 
750 pieces, about four-fifths being cedar. Other production 
includes lath, 23,823,440; heading, 9,715,500; staves, 49,- 
wae railway ties, 759,687; posts, 466,965; poles, 


Vicegerent John A. Murphy has called a meeting of Hoo- 
Hoo members for the 14th at Eagles Hall, corner Main and 
Tupper streets. A good-sized gathering is expected on that 


.occasion and Brother Murphy is making every effort to get 


the lumbermen interested. 

Building permits for last week numbered 109, with 41 
frame dwellings. The total costs were $240,000, which is 
the best week recorded recently. The amount of frame 
construction in the city is showing a good increase with 
the warming up of the weather. 

The will of the late Thomas H. Blanchard, retail lum- 
berman and member of the Blanchard Lumber Company, 
who died suddenly several weeks ago, was filed last week. 
It disposes of an estate amounting to $200,000 or more, 
showing that Mr. Blanchard had been very successful in 
the retail lumber business in this city during a compara- 
tively few years. Mr. Blanchard is said to have started 
in the lumber business here a few years ago with only a 
few hundred dollars’ capital. 

Percy Shaw, an inspector in the white pine trade at 
Duluth, who has been connected with the lumber business 
there for twenty-five years, was a visitor last week to the 
lumber offices here. He said that so far this year little 
activity has been shown in white pine cargoes. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Company, which repre- 
sents the John L. Roper lumber interests here, states that 
North Carolina pine demand starts in well this month and 
the indications are for much better business than in April. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 5.—Business continues slug- 
gish. Some of the local offices have a dejected atmos- 
phere about them, while a few are reporting a fair but 
none too encouraging business. In the yards there is 
much the same condition of affairs. Some of the suburban 
yards are doing a fair volume of business but there are none 
in town who are rushed as they might have expected to be at 
this season. With ideal summer weather at hand there is 
hope of a revival of trade. Navigation has not yet opened, 


- but some of the local lumbermen are expecting cargoes from 


upper lake points at any time. ith the arrival of new 
stocks it is probable that there may be a little more life 
around some of the yards. 

There appears te be considerable encouragement from the 
monthiy report of the building inspector as April showed up 
exceptionally well. During April permits were issued as 
follows: Brick 78, to cost $1,155,000; frame 319, to cost 
$1,030,850, and alterations 1,171, to cost $408,265, a total of 
1568 permits, to cost $2,594,115. For April of last year there 
was a total of 1,348 permits to cost $1,880,065. A large pro- 
portion of the permits issued last month were for small 
brick and frame buildings, which will have a tendency to 
increase lumber consumption. So far this year the permits 
exceed those of last year by about 1,000 and in cost by 
about $3,300,000. 

F. T. Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Lumber Company, visited 
the Forest Products Exposition in Chicago last week and 
brought back reports which will probably cause a number of 
other dealers to take it in. Several will probably go that 
way in making their usual spring visits My 2 North.” 

George N. Comfort reports that his business has not 
suffered for lack of demand. So far this year he has enjoyed 
a remarkable. increase over last. Much of his business has 
been in mixed car lots, for which he has exceptional facilities 
for easy and prompt handling. 

R. C. Klumph, of the Klumph & Enoch Lumber Company, 
stated that while their office is feeling the effect of unsettled 
conditions in yellow pine, April recorded the best month’s 
business in the history of the firm. 

C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, accompanied 
by Mrs. Prescott, sailed this week for an extended trip 
through Europe. 

The change from central to eastern standard time has 
caused less commotion than was expected and local lum- 
bermen are well pleased. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, May 5.—The weather has been good 
and building operations have been active. Dealers, 
therefore, are at a loss to understand why the yards are 
so slow in moving their stock. 

Yellow pine, which ordinarily has a good run at this 
time of year, is slow. And to make matters worse, price 
is: weakening and is not at all what it should be at this 
time of year. In fact, the market in yellow pine is so un- 
steady that the dealers are unwilling to make any pre- 
dictions as to the future, as present conditions have shat- 
tered all their fond hopes. 

Oak is, moving slowly. Price, . however, seems to be 
good and what demand there is calls for good grades. 

Cypress has increased somewhat. Prices are just about 
even’ and the demand for: good grades is fair. 

Hemlock and poplar. remain. the same as a week ago. 
No change is expected for some time, at least not until 
trade in general shall open. 
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Consolidated Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


OAK FLOORING 





MILLS LOCATED AT 
Little Rock, Ark. Short Leaf, Ala. Fort Towson, Okla. 
Glenmora, La. Bryceland, La. 




























Something New 





Our New Catalogue gives 
the NET PRICE F.O.B. 
St. Louis, on aH mill work 
items. 

A Gigantic Saver of TIME, 


LABOR and MONEY for 
mill work buyers. 


Hafner Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 








Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’? by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
“amsusATHTOULULUOUEUULSUOSUALUGEURUSLN UENCE A SEDATE EAE 
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Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Office:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


"WATERTOWN, - - -_ FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS ' OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber. Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 


MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 
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LOUISIANA 
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The Best of the Log 


for 


The Best of Dimension. 
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See why in the front adver- 
tising section of next week’s 
American Lumberman. 


W. M. CADY LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


Selling Agent 
McNARY LUMBER CO., Ltd., Manufacturers. 


McNARY (Rapides Parish), LOUISIANA 
LAM oT 


Joho Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain.Vice-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 


























Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: 

















Rough or Dressed 
all sizes up to 70 ft. 


Long Timbers 


YELLOW PINE FINISH, MOULDINGS, CASING AND BASE 


kunorteo Creat Southern Lor. C0, fonsuna 


LATH. LOUISIANA 
““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER* 

Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 

and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 

you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEW York, May 6.—The demand develops slowly and 
wholesalers are not much encouraged over the immediate 
outlook, although the buying power is a little better than 
it was a couple of weeks ago. With few exceptions the 
building situation shows up so poorly that there seems 
to be little prospect of any substantial increase during 
the next few months, although all are agreed that it is 
but a question of time before the yards will have to be- 
gin buying on a substantial basis and replenish their 
stocks. The retailers, on the other hand, are not at all 
active and while here and there some good size orders are 
coming in the whole market seems to be in a waiting atti- 
tude. Dealers throughout northern New Jersey are 
booking some business and they feel better than they did 
a short time ago. Prices, however, from the wholesaler ’s 
standpoint, are low and the margin of profit can stand 
plenty of improvement before business can really be 
said to be profitable. 

Fifteen permits were issued in Manhattan last week 
costing $523,400, as compared with twenty-six permits 
and a money value of $900,900 for the corresponding week 
of 1913; in the Bronx twenty-three permits, costing $447,- 
775, as compared with thirty-seyen, costing $739,875; in 
Brooklyn, eighty-four permits, costing $800,950, compared 
with sixty-three, costing $929,190; Queens, eighty-six, cost- 
ing $326,025 », as compared with 117 permits and a money 
value of $386,815 and in Richmond, thirty-nine permits, 
costing $57,872, as compared with forty- -three permits and 
a money value of $33,520. These comparisons would not be 
so bad were it not for the fact that last year was an 
unusually dull one in the building market and that the 
figures for 1913 were considerably below those of 1912, there- 
fore when a comparison is made with 1912 it really’ seems 
as though very little building was under way. 

Some of the proposed changes in the building code may 
have some effect on the plans filed. Now that the superin- 
tendent of buildings has actively taken up the revision of 
the code it is hoped that whatever changes are made can be 
done expeditiously. Under last year’s committee much time 
was wasted in attendance at meetings by the various interests 
because so much was attempted to be handled at one time. 
Superintendent Miller now proposes to notify lumber interests 
when the lumber features of the code will come up. 

Cc. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, Cleve- 
land, accompanied by Mrs. Prescott, sailed on Thursday on 
the Victoria Louise for a two months’ trip abroad. This is 
Mr. Prescott’s first trip abroad and will be thoroughly 
enjoyed. A party of friends were present at the pier to bid 
him bon voyage. 

Hugh 


R. D. McLean, of the 
Buffalo, passed through the city last week on his way to 
Cuba. M. E. Preisch, of the company, spent several weeks 

that country. Other.visitors for the week 














McLean Lumber Company, 


last month in 
a John McLeod, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, 
3uffalo 

The Public Service Commission signed, yesterday, a con- 
tract with the Cranford Company for the construction of 
Section 1A of the Interborough’s Eastern Parkway subway 
in Brooklyn. A bond for $200,000 had been filed for the 
Cranford Company, the American Surety Company of New 
York, the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, and 
the National Surety Company, assuming the risk. This sec- 
tion lies in Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, between St. Marks 
avenue and Prospect Park Place, and will have for most of 
the way not only four tracks for the Interborough, but also 
two tracks of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit which will con- 





nect the Fourth avenue ‘subway with the Brighton Beach 
line. 
THE TONAWANDAS. 
Nortin TONAWANDA, N. Y., May 5.—It will be May 25 


before the Western division of the Erie Canal will be 
opened to navigation. The date set by the State depart- 
ment was May 15, but the extensive work on the aque- 
duct at Medina has precluded the opening of the stream 
until the latter is done. There will be little lumber here 
for shipment before the opening of the stream, so the 
lumber carriers and shippers are not complaining over 
the delay. Grain shippers are hit the hardest, many 
boats that loaded at Buffalo this spring being in the local 
harbor with cargoes for eastern delivery. 

The steamer Argo, carrying 400,000 feet of white pine 
lumber for the Twin City Lumber Company, arrived at 
Cleveland yesterday to discharge a part of its cargo be- 
fore proceeding to the local port. The Argo is expected 
here to morrow, carrying the first stock of the season for 
local delivery. Only two more fleets of lumber carriers 
remain in the local harbor, all others having cleared to load 
cargoes at upper lake ports. The steamer C. H. Green and 
barges Genoa and Our Son and the steamer Buell and barge 
Stewart are the vessels still in ordinary at the Tonawandas. 
They are arranging to clear this week. The Genoa was 
sold yesterday by Robinson Bros, to Capt. James E. Sheehan, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

The steamer Edward Smith and barges J. B. Lozen and 
Middlesex, owned by White, Gratwick & Mitchell, departed 
Saturday for stock for their owner. Other shippers who 
have stock loading for local delivery are the Haines Lumber 


Company, the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, the Eastern 
Lumber Company, the Wilson Lumber & Box Company and 
Smith, Fassett & Co 


Thompson, Hubman & Fisher are constructing a large re- 
inforeed concrete addition to their plant on Main Street. 





FROM NORTHWESTERN NEW YORK. 

WarTERTOWN, N. Y., May 5.—The village of Wanakena, 
built on the inlet to Cranberry Lake in the Adirondacks 
twelve years ago by the Rich Lumber Company, which 
about two years ago completed the lumbering of its 

7,000-acre tract, will in the future be a summer resort 
art the lumber company having disposed of its inter- 
est in the hotel, cottages and the railroad. The railroad, 
which is only six miles long and runs from the village to 
Benson Mines, where it connects with the New York Cen- 
tral, will also have its service greatly improved under the 
new management, and every effort will be made to popu- 
larize the summer resort. 

Within a mile from the village is the 1,800-acre tract 
of the New York State Forest Ranger School, and on 
Arbor Day the students are planning to set out three- 
year-old white and red se and Norway spruce transplants 
on a 50-acre section. orty thousand red and white pine 


seedlings have also been procured and will be placed in trans- 
plant beds for a year or two before being set out. This is 


. 






to be the beginning of extensive reforestation work by (he 
school, the tract having been given by the Rich Luviver 
Company after it had cut the available timber supply. 

Besides planting trees the students have begun work on 
the seed beds of a large tree nursery and the seed of : jp 
varieties of trees will be planted, including the Douglas jy, 
Norway spruce, white pine and black locust. In three «y 
four years the thousands of small trees produced from th se 
seeds will be transplanted to the permanent forest. Al) of 
the work of laying out the nursery, caring for it and lool 
after the transplanting will be done by the students. 

Woodcock Brothers, well known lumbermen of this ’ 
tion, who at the present time are lumbering a 12,000-. 
tract of virgin pine a few miles from this city, recently 
posed of their holdings in Mexico. These consisted 0: 
25,000 acre tract of mahogany and Spanish pine and 
brothers came into possession of it through a trade wit 
Buffalo concern, giving a tract of timberland in Canada :.+ 
it. The tract is located on the Isthmus of Tehuant: 
about 125 miles from Vera Cruz. When it became evid t 
that Mexico was to be involved in warlike disturbances ‘. 
some time, the brothers disposed of their holdings. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 4.—A moderate volume of 
business is being done, but it lacks life, and the market 
shows that what lumber is sold is bought from absoluie 
necessity for immediate uses, and that almost everybody 
is extremely cautious of the future. The local yards 
find business rather hard to get, and the condition of 
the wholesale market shows that the retail trade in 
general is not pressed with business. Some instances of 
price cutting are reported, but, for the condition of the 
market, prices hold well, probably due to the lighter pro- 
duction at mill points ‘furnishing this market with the 
volume of its lumber. 

White pine is reported by some as having shown some 
improvement in ney especially in the lower grades, 
with price as during the last few weeks. Spruce is strong 
on odd items, with varying concessions on standard stoc ks, 
Hemlock holds its own in price and is moving in moderaic 
volume. Cypress continues steady and strong, with shingles 
oversold at many mills. Yellow pine is selling slowly, with 
no improvement in price. North Carolina pine has shown 
no changes of late except a strengthening in roofers of 6- 
and 8-inch widths. Low grade flooring is reported as fairly 
strong here on account of a strong demand for it in the 
South, so that no surplus reaches “here. Lath are not so 
scarce as they have been, but bring good prices. Cedar 
shingles move fairly well, but prices are geperally not as 
high as they should be to be profitable. 

The condition of general mercantile trade here is re- 
ported as not especially discouraging, nor yet very encour- 
aging. Some lines show an improvement over last year, 
while others show a marked decrease. The retail merchants 
are doing a normal business in most lines. The financial 
market is considered good from the fact that investors are 
again a feature. 

The report of the Bureau of Building Inspection for 
April shows that during the month were ‘issued a total of 
one a gee for 1,843 operations, involving a cost of 

905. These figures show a falling off of about 

600, 000 as compared with the figures “for April, 1913, 
when 1,084 permits were taken out, for 1,692 operations, 
costing $3,689,615. For the first four months of the pres- 
ent year there has been an increase of 172 operations over 
the number started during the first four months of 1913, 
but the cost of the new work started fell off nearly 
$1,500,000. This month opened auspicuously, with 70 per- 
mits issued in the first two days, for 117 operations, valued 
at $355,465. Of this $175,000 was for an office building, 
and over $140,000 was for dwelling operations. The value 
of the Spo operation work for the last month was just 
about $2,000,0 

A lot of important work is being done on the Delaware 
River front in anticipation of increased business for_this 
port with the opening of the Panama Canal. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad is remodeling several of its piers, several 
municipal piers are being built, and the newly consolidated 
double wharf of Edward F. Henson & Co. will be one of 
the best and biggest lumber wharves in the East. 
200 by 800 feet, equipped with an electric crane. 

The William R. Taylor Lumber Company has closed its 
office and apparently has retired from business, after many 
rumors of financial difficulties. 











It will be 


George M. Speigle & Co. are building another shed in 
ys ws yard. It will be of modern construction, 72 by 
ee 


Wilmington had a nice little 
when permits amounting to over $100,000 were taken out. 

Jerome H. Sheip, of Philadelphia and Mobile, one of the 
big manufacturers of cigar boxes and cigar box lumber, 
whose plant at Choctaw Point, Mobile, Ala., was destroyed 
by fire, will soon have his new mill at Mobile in operation. 
Mr. Sheip has personally attended to the selection of the 
machines to be installed. Naturally he benefits largely 
by his past experience, as the manufacture of cigar box 
lumber is very exacting, especially in regard to the smooth- 
ness and speed of the planing. To this end he has placed 
his order for four single surface round cylinder Whitney 
planers as best suited for the surfacing as demanded in 
his manufacturing. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen were W. L. Parsley, 
of the Hilton Lumber Company, of Wilmington, N. C.; 
W. Lilly, of Hinton, W. Va.; W. E. Nickey, of the Green 
River Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn.; L. H. Snodgrass, 
of the Buck & Snodgrass Lumber Company, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; W. G. Underwood, of the Albemarle Lumber Com- 
pany, Hertford, N. C.; H. T. White, of the White Lumber 
How nga Johnson City, Tenn., and H. i. Bonham, of Chil 
owie, Va. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 5.—There is a falling off in 
inquiries, and while sales indicate more or less season- 
able buying it is for small lots, and competition robs 
this business of a suspicion of profit that would make 
it attractive. The chief weakness has been in the manu 
facturing trade, which represents the larger part of the 
business in this district. Iron and steel mills are now 
poor buyers. Railroads are practically out of the market 
and lumbermen do not look for any early change. In 
building the bulk of new business has gone to retailers 
and they say that it is not up to expectations, The 
difficulty here is that dwelling house construction up to 
the present time has been below normal. The bulk ot 
new building has been large but of a character that is 
not of great importance to retailers. 

In the iron and steel lines trade has dwindled unti! 
active productive capacity has reached about 60 percent. 
It promises to sink lower. Prices are declining with the 
smaller amount of business. The steady reduction in 
crude oil prices over last month has stifled the steel pip: 


building boom last week, 
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de and some mills are idle that were never down before, 


notably in the Youngstown (Ohio) section. Wire and nails 


off a dollar a ton. Merchant bars are meeting with 


si upborn competition with foreign products on the sea- 


rd and demand is much contracted. Plates and struc- 

| material are selling at $23 a ton Pittsburgh and this 

eld to be practically at cost. 

‘ig iron producers have announced that the present prices 

ig iron are below actual cost and they are blowing out 

» furnaces. Again they find that with the free admis- 

of English and German iron to this country it is pos- 
for them to get to the eastern markets for less than 

American iron can be shipped there. 

‘he Republic Iron & Steel Company blew out its Hall 

1ace last week. The National Tube Company, a Steel 
(orsporation subsidiary, blew out a stack at McKeesport, 
| and one at Lorain, Ohio, while other stacks are slow- 

down or going out in the Mahoning and Shenango val- 

. In the Allegheny Valley the Allegheny Steel Company 
<) it down eight sheet mills last week. Curtailment is 
} ord on many sides. Improvement is a question that ap- 
; ars to be of uncertain quantity. Coke production in the 
( nnellsville region is receding steadily to meet the lessened 
doand of blast furnaces and prices for coke are lower; 
1,:00 ovens were blown out by the leading producer last 
week, while smaller independent producers have been cur- 
joiling with equal determination. In the coal trade there 
is nope of a more general resumption in the immediate fu- 
ine. By May 15 lake coal shipments will be revived and 
injuiry indicates that stocked coal has: been about con- 
sumed and a demand is growing that ‘will make for a bet- 
te: showing by this industry in Pittsburgh territory. 

\ll this bears upon the lumber trade and is not likely to 
make the average lumberman feel especially cheerful for the 
moment. Even boiler tubes and oil well casing have dropped 
in price over last week, the former products losing 3 a 
ton and the latter about $1 a ton, and trade in them is 
down to a minimum. 

George W. Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Company, 
says that in his opinion the future will show a turn for 
the better, especially after the first six months have passed. 
*. Camp is a persistent optimist and sincerely believes 
a limit to the retrenchment policies of railroads is 
ecessarily at hand. In the meantime of course prices must 
get away down before they can be expected to get better. 





President A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, 
finds trade quiet but unchanged over last week. Railroad 
and industrial buying is small proportionately and not in- 
clined to much promise. It’s a case of “watchful waiting,” 
Mr. Diebold says. In the meantime the company is getting 
its share of tue limited trade going. 

The Duquesne Lumber Company has recently selected 
new and larger branch offices in the Crozer Building in 
Philadelphia and it is announced that Vice President G. C. 
Adams will in the future spend half of his time in the East 
looking after the business of the company there and the 
other half in Pittsburgh. President Rex Flinn returned 
from a trip to the company’s mills in Tennessee last week 
and reports that shipments from the plaat for April exceeded 
any prior month in the history of the mills. The mills are 
now running on hardwoods. 

The Western Lumber Company, which last week removed 
its offices from the fourth floor of the Oliver Building to 
the sixteenth floor with much more cheery and attractive 
quarters, reports trade moving quietly and with a very 
limited volume of new business. 

Alex Willson, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Company, re- 
orts business quiet and no change from present conditions 
s in sight. The company finds a fair trade for some lum- 
ber but it is contracted in volume. The season has been 
marked with small buying and only for immediate needs. 
President Willson is of the opinion that lumbermen should 
not become blue or discouraged over the present situation. 
There have been other dull times worse than this and all 
have been weathered successfully. 

The E. H. Shreiner Lumber Company is applying for a 
charter in Harrisburg with general offices to be located in 
Pittsburgh. It is being formed by E. H. Shreiner, Solomon 
George, and S. E. Steele. The plans of the company have 
not been announced. The Pitt Planing Mill Company has 
also been formed and is asking for a Pennsylvania charter, 
with Pittsburgh men interested. They are W. IF. Youngk, 
H. BE. Textor, E. E. Allhouse, E. E. Youngk, A. M. Kreider, 
all quite well known in the retail lumber trade of Pittsburgh 
and Wilkinsburg. 

The Germain Company has recently increased its office 
space in the Farmers Bank Building by adding an office to 
its suite. This company has been securing some attractive 
business in the East, though President Louis Germain re- 
ports conditions unsatisfactory as yet. 





_ NEWS FROM THE 
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‘VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 5.—Leading hardwood distribu- 
ters feel somewhat better over the situation and are 
considerably encouraged over the outlook. A fair move- 
ment of the oaks is reported, especially plain sawed white 
oak. There is.also an improvement in plain sawed red 
oak. Nearly all the other items on the list show more 
life, and prices have a tendency to advance. The market 
in cypress is fairly active and the prospects are for an 
early betterment. There is a good request for both 
upper and lower grade stock. The yard and factory 
demand is improving and from reports received by lead- 
ing handlers of cypress from the consuming centers a 
normal demand will prevail before long. 

Ek. W. Blumer, sales manager of the Lothman Cypress 
Company, says the company is having a fair run of 
trade. He returned a few days ago from a trip through 
lowa. He found trade satisfactory in that territory and 
most of the orders booked called for quick delivery. Mr. 
Blumer left Tuesday night for Chicago to attend the Forest 
Vroducts Exposition and will visit several points in Michi- 
gan, returning in about two weeks. 

The Garetson-Greason Lumber‘ Company, while getting 
in orders right along, says business is not as active as it 
would like to see. The company has had considerable trou- 
ble down at the mills on account of wet weather but the 
weather has now cleared up and it is catching up with 
orders very fast. W. W. Dings is in Chicago today but will 
return in a couple of days. 

Frank Liebke, of the C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lum- 
ber Company, says the company is pretty well satisfied with 
the volume of business it is doing. It has orders for about 
five or six months in advance, so any dull period previous 
to that time will not affect it. The company is getting 
in shipments of logs right along. It is fixing up its office 
and is pretty well upset and will be for several days. 

BE. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, is well satisfied with the way busi- 
ness is going at the Luehrmann yard. While trade is more 
active than it was it is not up to expectations. The demand 
for red gum is especially good. Guy B. Fulton, of the 
Luehrmann company, is back from the South, where he 
visited many of the mills of the company. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 5.—Heavy rains over the Missis- 
sippi Valley during the last twenty-four hours followed 
rather general precipitation in this section recently, with 
the result that very limited progress is reported with 
logging operations. Even without further rainfall in the 
immediate future it will be impossible for some days to 
resume logging, and the situation from the standpoint 
of an adequate supply of timber is rather more acute 
even than heretofore. The movement of timber to Mem- 
phis by rail is comparatively light, and the amount offer- 
ing for loading is relatively small. An official of the 
Valley Log Loading Company says that much of its ma- 
chinery is idle and that prospects are -for somewhat 
limited early operations owing to the small amount of 
logs ready for loading and delivery. In the meantime 
receipts of timber by water are far from heavy and 
some interference with manufacturing operations on ac- 
count of insufficient timber would not be surprising, espe- 
cially if further unfavorable weather should intervene. 

Building operations in Memphis during April reached 
a total of $420,290, compared with, $285,929, the corre- 
sponding month last year. This is the heaviest gain shown 
in any single month since January 1. Owing to the greater 
activity in building, contractors, architects and manufac- 
turers and distributers of building material report a decided 
increase in their business. Last year there was much slack- 
ness on account of flood conditions, but this year there is 
nothing of the kind either here or elsewhere in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, with the result that a good showing is ex- 
pected for Memphis in May. Reports from a number of 
towns in Arkansas and Mississippi, too, indicate something 
like a building boom and manufacturers and distributers 


here are meeting with a good demand from points outside 
of this city. 

ey In addition to being made secretary of the Anderson- 
Tully Company, as successor to W. Brown Morgan, who re- 
cently resigned to become head of the Morgan Veneer Com- 
pany, at Pine Bluff, Ark., T. J. Morris has also been made 
manager of the selling end of th» box department of this 





firm. This position was also held by Mr. Morgan. 

The Belgrade Lumber Company reports the purchase of 
about 2,500 acres of hardwood timberland in Sharkey 
County, Mississippi, about 25 miles distant from its present 
mill site at Isola, Miss. The company owns enough timber 
at Isola to last for several years and the latest acquisition 
insures a steady supply for a long while. Headquarters are 
maintained at Memphis. The mill at Isola was placed in 
operation only a few months ago, being removed from 
Belzoni, where the company operated for years. 

The remodeling of the veneer plant recently purchased 
from C. L. Willey, of Chicago, by the Stimson Veneer & 
Lumber Company has been completed by the latter and the 
plant has been placed in operation. It is modern in every 
respect and has large capacity. The sawmill acquired at the 
same time has been in operation for some weeks. Robert 
C. Stimson, who removed from Huntingburg, Ind., some time 
ago, is in charge of both the sawmill and veneer plant. 
The Stimson Veneer & Lumber Company is controlled by 
practically the same interests as the J. V. Stimson Hard- 
wood Company, which operates a big band mill in South 
Memphis. 

The New Madrid (Mo.) Hoop Company has filed articles 
of incorporation under the laws of Arkansas and has named 

A Lee, of Elaine, Phillips County, as agent for service. 
Edward Schaperkotter is president of the company. 

Cards have been issued announcing the approaching mar- 
riage of Miss Levin Coe Compton, a prominent young society 
woman of Memphis, and C. R. Ransom, secretary-treasurer 
of the Gayoso Lumber Company. Mr. Ransom is one of the 
most popular of the younger lumbermen of this city and 
is receiving many congratulations over the approaching 
nuptials. 

James BE. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co. and the Mem- 
phis Veneer & Lumber Company, expresses much pleasure 
over the return of J. S. Houston, Memphis and Chicago, 
from Mexico, and over the fact that the property of the 
Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company in that country es- 
ecaped from the serious damage inflicted on other mahogany 
properties by the Mexicans, according to the details brought 
by Mr. Houston. The latter reached New Orleans yesterday 
and told of heavy damage to properties owned by the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Company, Louisville, Ky., and two eastern 
concerns. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CincinnatI, OHIO, May 5.—The outlook for an in- 
crease in business is none too promising at this time and 
factories in this section usually cutting up large quan- 
tities of all kinds of lumber at this time of the year are 
simply running and that is about all that can be said 
for them. There is no tendency on the part of any line 
of trade to expand, the demand for the finished article 
being so light that no manufacturer is warranted in 
trying to force business. A 

Much has been said about the pending decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 5 percent in- 
crease in freight rates and business men of this section 
believe that it will finally be granted and when it is not 
only will the railroads be in much better financial shape to 
buy needed supplies, but they will be very likely to put 
back to work a large percentage of their employees now idle, 
which will again establish a purchasing power among con- 
sumers and steady buyers of all kinds of manufactured arti- 
cles made of lumber. The hardwood trade needs such a 
thing to take place and it is hoped here that the decision 
will soon be rendered in favor of the railroads. Renewed 
life in railroad circles will help to restore confidence, without 


oubt. 

The yellow pine situation has been making rapid strides 
in the right direction during the last couple of weeks and 
although there has been no advance in prices there has been 
an increasing demand that is encouraging. Now comes 
more trouble in the shape of a strike that was called on 
May 1 by the Carpenters’ Union, not because of a disagree- 
ment as to a wage increase, but because of the demand that 
nothing but union made millwork should be handled by 
union carpenters. This demand was at once refused and 
the time limit of May 1 being reached without any conces- 
sion on the part of the employers, the strike was ordered 
and responded to by a large number of union carpenters, 
more than a thousand of them laying down their tools. 
This action has more or less suspended building operations. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisToL, Va.-TENN., May 5.—Despite the fact that 
there is continued dullness in trade, there is more than 
usual activity in hardwood manufacturing in this terri- 
tory. Numerous new operations are being installed and 
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Lumber & Mf¢g.Co. 


Incorporated 


MILLS IN ALABAMA 
MISSISSIPPI, LOUISIANA. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 





T.J. Chidlow Lumber Co. 


MILLS ON 
A. &V.R.R. 
N. 0. &N. E.R. R. 
M. &O. R.R. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 





Southern Lumber Co. 


Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 





QUICK SHIPMENTS. 





Usher Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co. 
Yard and Planing Mill 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 
SHUQUALAK, MISS. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 





C.W.CochranLumberCo. 


M.&O.R. R. 
and Miss. & Eastern R. R. 
Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 





J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 


(M. & O, R. 

~<A. T. & N.R.R. 

(A. &V.R.R. 
Yard Meridian, Miss. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS. 





R. F. Darrah 
Lumber Company 


MILLS: 
Hickory, - Miss. 
Darrah’s Spur, Ala. 


Sales Office, MERIDIAN, MISS, 








Eliot Cobb Lumber Co. 


A.&V.R.R. 

M.& O.R.R. 

N.0.& N.E.R.R. 

G.&S.1.R.R. 
SalesOffice, MERIDIAN, MISS. 





Prime Lumber Co. 


Planing Mill | MERIDIAN 
and Yard / YORK,ALA. 
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66 Roper” 
Products 


have long been famous for quality and de- 
pendability. They are known to be high 
y] grade and the standard does not vary. n 

Some retailers won’t handle any others 
because they want their customers to be 
satisfied with the lumber they buy and the 
retailers know from past experience that 
“Roper” will please. 

€ make a specialty of 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
i} Telegraph and Telephone Poles _ |! 









and constantly carry a large stock on hand. 
Our daily output is 500,000 feet and we 


ship by either rail or water. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Franklin Bank Bldg., - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
18 Broadway, - - - - - - NEW YORK. 


Prudential Building, ° - - « BUFFALO.N. Y. 
170 Summer Street, - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 




















1865 1913 = 













Cable Address 
“ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B. C. Code and 
American Lumberman Telecode. 































Guy I. Buell, Pres, G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
M. S, Tremaine, Vice-Pres. G. L. Hume, Sec. 









Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS 
General Sales Offices : 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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Mills : 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 





Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 
prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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lumbermen are going ahead with plans to increase their 
outputs. 

The White Lumber Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., 
which has been operating in this territory for several 
years, has just purchased a 10,000-acre tract of hard- 
wood timber in Greene County, Tennessee, and will in- 
stall a mill and begin the development of the property. 
The company will take over the Greeneville & Nola 
Chucky River Railroad, which is 12 miles in length. It 
now has a mill at Elk Park, N. C. 

Following the hauling of the last logs of the Peter- 
McCain Lumber Company from the Holston Mountains, 
work has begun: on converting the Holston Valley Railroad 
into an electric interurban system. It has been purchased 
by the Bristol Traction Company. More than 300,000,000 
feet of hardwood lumber has been hauled over the road. 

The Laurel Cove Lumber Company will soon begin cutting 
on a new tract of timber near Spencer, Tenn., and will in- 
stall a mill. 

The Blackwood Lumber Company is about ready to begin 
operations in Wise County, Virginia, having established a 
new plant preparatory to beginning the development of a 
large area of timber. The company’s mill will have an out- 
put of 40,000 feet daily. 

The T. C. Seaman Stave Company, of Winchester, Tenn., 
has purchased a boundary of oak timber near Whitesburg, 
Ky., and will shortly install new operations at that point. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 6.—J. C. Wickliffe, secretary of 
the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, who recently returned 
from Europe, where he went to look into trade condi- 
tions affecting mahogany, in which his company is a 
large factor, is optimistic regarding the future, in spite 
of the fact that demand has been relatively quiet this 
year. -_ : f 

‘‘Unfavorable conditions in the big markets of the 
Continent,’’ he said, ‘‘are due chiefly to an oversupply 
of logs brought out by the record-breaking rains of last 
summer in Africa. Three years’ rains were crowded into 
one season and almost three years’ log supply was brought 
out all at once. This unusual inerease had a bad effect on 
the market, as might have been —— though the sur- 
plus has been practically absorbed by this time. If 1914 
rains are normal, or below normal, as the law of averages 
would suggest, the supply of mahogany logs from the 
African forests will be much smaller than usual, and this 
will restore the equilibrium and put African mahogany back 
where it deserves to be.” i A 

The following Associated Press dispatch was published in 
Louisville newspapers Monday of this week, regarding 
Mexican raids on lumber properties in Quintana Roo, where 
the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, and other 
American concerns have been operating: 

“The heaviest loser from the raids was the C. C. Mengel 
& Bro. Company, of Louisville. The Mexicans confiscated 
$30,000 worth of commissary supplies, wrecked the plant, 
took charge of 30 miles of logging railroad and drove 750 
employees and 400 cattle from the Mengel concession. Twenty- 
one of the employees were Americans, and they arrived at 
New Orleans today. The Mexicans are trying to ship some 
of the logs to the sea and sell them.” 

Col. Clarence R. Mengel, president of the company, was 
inclined to believe that the press reports exaggerated con- 
ditions materially, stating that advices from his representa- 
tives indicated that none of the logs were taken, and that 
chief losses will consist of cattle which were drivén away. 
The Mexicans appeared to be on a foraging expedition, and 
took food supplies that they were able to lay their hands 
on. Col. Mengel said that the company had about completed 
its operations, which were carried on under contract with 
the Bank of London and Mexico, of Mexico City, and that 
any damage inflicted on the railroad would be of little con- 
sequence, on that account. The company has been active in 
Mexico for four years, having had important logging opera- 
tions in British Honduras for much longer than that. Belize, 
British Honduras, is its principal shipping point, and the 
chief Mengel interests are there. Losses on the Mengel 
commissary department will not exceed $10,000, according 
to Col. Mengel’s information. 

‘ Quintana Roo is in Yucatan, just north of British Hon- 
uras. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., May 5.—Lumber operators are more 
encouraged over the outlook than they were several weeks 
ago, although conditions are not as satisfactory as they 
might be. Still, prospects that business will expand 
within a short time encourage the guild to believe that 
there will shortly be an increased demand all along the 
line. The fact that railroads are not buying to any 
appreciable extent has served to stagnate the sale of 
hardwoods. Practically no ties are being bought by the 
railroad companies. Although there is little demand for 
headings, still the outlook is said to be favorable for 
that product, and heading plants in many instances are 
preparing to begin active operation after a prolonged 
suspension of work. ba aes 

April 27 the National Forest Reservation Commission 
approved for purchase under the Weeks law the following 
lands within the Monongahela area: Bridges Estate con- 
sisting of 16,000 acres lying on the Allegheny Mountain 
east of Laneville at $2.50 an acre; approximately 5974 acres 
of this tract lies in Randolph County, the remainder being 
in Tucker County; 200 acres offered by C. E. Long in 
Tucker County and 100 acres offered by H. C. Long in 
Tucker County. The last two purchases were at the rate 
of $5 an acre ang are adjacent on the east to lands already 
purchased from the Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company. 
The total acreage approved at this time consists of 16,30 
acres at an average price of $2.55. With these purchases 
the Government now owns within the Monongahela area 36,- 
887 acres bought at an average of $2.83. 

Construction work on a large bridge across the Cheat 
River at Albright, the seat of the operations of the Ruthbell 
Lumber Company, has begun. High water has retarded the 
work to some extent but progress is being made on the 
construction work. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., May 2.—Although the lumber situa- 
tion in the Lynchburg market last week bore an encourag- 
ing aspect, which was regarded by local lumbermen as 
indicating that business would pick up steadily until late 
during the summer season, the week which closed today failed 
to bear out the early symptoms of improvement that ap- 
peared on the horizon in this section. 

The yellow pine market alone stood out as being worthy 
of notice, despite the fact that the demand has been light 
and prices unsatisfactory to the dealers who were in posi- 
tion to fill orders in any volume. A. Lynch Ward, president 
of the Ward Lumber Company, of Lynchburg, was in New 
York this week and booked several orders for yellow pine 
which aggregated 1,500,000 feet. 

There has been practically no demand for hardwood, and 
until the railway rate question is settled lumbermen in this 


— 


feel that business in this market will not be a: its 
t It is surprising, however, to observe the feelin-- of 
optimism that prevails in local lumber circles in view oj the 
discouraging outlook which is apparent on all sides, 


section 
best. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 4.—Although building Opcta: 
tions as a whole show a decrease compared with :he 
corresponding period of last year, frame construc’ on 
shows a substantial increase. There is an unusu: jy 
large number of frame dwellings in process of erect ion, 
In April the city building inspection department is:..q 
764 permit’ aggregating $1,036,716, as compared w ‘h 
661 permits amounting to $1,531,060 in April, 1913, ‘he 
total amount of permits issued since January 1 has heen 
$2,595,464, as against $3,070,403 the first four months of 
last year. 

Enos D. Pray and J. Frank Cantwell have organi, :d 
a company known as the Pray Agency, which expects io 
make a specialty of building frame dwellings and sel) ug 
them on the payment plan. The company has already :n- 
nounced plans for sixteen houses to be built in the vicin.:y 
of Illinois and Forty-ninth streets and for eleven fra ie 
dwellings to be built in the southern part of the city. 

At an auction sale held here last week the good will, ¢vr- 
respondence, office files, list of customers and jigs and divs 
of the defunct American Motors Company were bought ‘or 
$4,000 by the Levene Motor Company, of Philadelphia, which 
expects to manufacture and sell parts and service for tte 
45,000 American underslung automobiles in use. The 
American property was bought at bankruptcy sale some time 
ago by Samuel L. Winternitz & Co., auctioneers, of Chicayo 
who conducted the sale last week. 

G. W. Fidler & Son, who have been prominent tim)er 
buyers at Ridgeville for many years, are opening a mill for 
supplying material for the manufacture of baseball bats. 

After twenty-five years with the company, William /1, 
Deman has resigned as superintendent and general manager 
of the Vevay Furniture Manufacturing Company, of Veviy. 
The company has closed its plant indefinitely. 

The Speedway Lumber Company nhiven'g 4 opened offices 
on the third floor of the Traction Terminal Building. 

A. A, Wilkinson, of the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, 
has returned from a fishing trip to Lake Wawasee. 


2 





SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., May 7.—Taken as a whole, April 
was a very good month for the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of this city and May has started off in a man- 
ner that is pleasing to both manufacturers and retailers. 
One manufacturer here states that April proved to be 
the best month in the history of his firm, but other man- 
ufacturers did not have such a rosy report to make. 
Business was steady, however, and the mills were operated 
on regular time. The thing that worries the manufactur- 
ers here now is the slow way in which logs are coming in, 
One large mill will probably be forced to close down 
soon until it receives more logs. It is pointed out that 
the men who are engaged in getting out logs have been 
told during the last few months that ‘‘ business is rot- 
ten’’ and that this was going to be a poor year and they 
have heard the story of hard times preached so often 
that they had about come to the conclusion that it was 
not necessary to get out their usual number of logs from 
week to week. The outlook for May and June is said 
to be very good, although no rush in trade is looked for. 
Collections are fair and inquiries more numerous than 
they were a month or six weeks ago. 

Ben Wright, lumber dealer at Mt. Carmel, Ill, and 
formerly mayor of that city, was here on business a few 
days ago and announced that he was thinking of opening 
a branch business in Evansville. 

Benjamin Bosse, mayor of Evansville and president of 
the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Company, has returned 
from a business trip to Chicago. 

Indications point to the largest wheat crop in south- 
ern Indiana, southern Illinois and western Kentucky in 
many years and this is expected to stimulate the demand 
for flour barrels in about a month. Cooperage plants are 
now fairly busy, but manufacturers expect a rush of 
orders later on. 

Building operations in Evansville remain fairly active 
and ideal weather for building has prevailed during the 
last week or ten days. Architects and contractors are 
looking for a better year than last. Several contracts 
for new buildings were let during the last week. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLE Rock, ArK.—It is announced that the Stutt- 
gart Bending Work, of Stuttgart, will close down June 
1, and will probably not be reopened. The concern 
employs about forty men. The timber supply is getting 
scarce and freight rates and long hauls make it almost 
impossible to operate here. Henry Hegner owns 50 per 
cent of the stock. 

The trouble of the Trumann Cooperage Company, of 
Jonesboro, with its employees is about adjusted, and 
many of them have returned to work. Several weeks ago 
the employees joined the coopers’ union and the mill owners 
shut down the mill, declaring for an open shop policy. It is 
reported that many of the men have thrown away their 
union cards and announced that they will not continue with 
the union. 

R. L. Muse will soon have his big new saw-mill at Black 
Rock running. Fifteen or twenty teams are busy hauling 
oy ge aaa is about 100,000 feet ready for transportation 
o the mill. 

J. E. Jackson, of Hunter, state manager for the Samuel 
Cupples Woodenware Company, of St. Louis, is at McCrory 
looking for a location for a three-lathe handle factory. 

The Blytheville (Ark.) Cooperage Company has purchased 
8 acres additional land, and will erect another mill of the 
same capacity as that now in operation, doubling the present 
force of forty men. The company has signed a contract with 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Company for an extension of ten 
years on its timber lease. This makes the company one of 
the biggest concerns of the State, with a steady demand for 
its output, meaning that it will run 300 days a year. F. P. 
Carter is president. 

The largest shipment of railroad ties from Perry this year 
was made May 2. ‘The Ayer-Lord Tie Company purchased 
and loaded 15,000 ties. 

It is reported from Mountain View that H. S. Mabry has 
bought tue Wilson place in .Bickle’s Cove, which contains 
some of the best cedar in the State. 

The Crossett Lumber Company, of Crossett, C. W. Gates, 
president, will soon begin the manufacture of silos. The 
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company owns about 200,000 acres of timberland that will be 


ipdivided and sold in farms after the timber has been 
it off. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 4.—There is an improved de- 
nd from retailers who are selling considerable stock 
sy that the building season has opened. Dealers are 

inclined to accumulate stocks and are content to 
y only what they desire for immediate wants. The tone 
fairly good and prospects are not bad. 

In hardwoods the best buying is being done by retail- 

Factories making implements and vehicles are ir 
e market for limited quantities. Some unsteadiness char- 
terizes hardwoods. Dry stocks are not large and ship- 
ments are coming out promptly. 

Dealers are buying some yellow pine, mostly for future 


delivery. Transit cars are a drag on the market. There is 
not much demand for car stocks and dimension. In fact, 
prices are rather weak and considerable cutting is being 
done in order to force trade. 

The general business depression that prevails is having 
its influence upon the lumber trade. While building is 
active dealers are not eager to accumulate stocks. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says trade in hardwoods has been fairly steady, although 
the volume of business is not as large as desired. Prices 
are somewhat irregular in certain items. Buying on the 
gb of yardmen is the best feature, although some buying 
s being done by vehicle and implement factories. Dry 
stocks are not plentiful. 

During April of this year the city building inspector 
issued 375 permits, carrying a valuation of $683,555. In 
comparison with April, 1913, the number was 1,043 and the 
valuation was $774,121. ‘The falling off is due to the fact 
that in April of last year many flood permits were issued. 
Since the first of the present year 898 permits have been 
issued at a valuation of $1,744,205. 





CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Demand and Prices Stationary—Labor Resents Labor- 
— Devices—Stimulating Utilization of Woods 
aste. 


New ORLEANS, LA. May 4.—May begin$ with no 
material change either way in market conditions. De- 
mand remains below normal volume, with sales in nearly 
all cases to meet immediate needs and no significant 
alterations of price. 

The cypress call holds its own, but probably has made 
no gain for the week. The mixed car business is the 
leader, with yard stock in best demand. There is an 
‘“appearance of an evidence’’ that the call for factory 
stock is picking up. Also some of the market observers 
note a slightly increased request for car siding, coming 
mainly from the eastern States. Shingles are quiet, as 
usual at this season. Lath sell readily and stocks are 
below normal volume at most mills. No change of prices 
is reported. 

Yellow pine meets about the same demand described 
last week, with prices about as they were. Some items 
of dimension continue to sell well and bring better prices 
than some of the other stock—largely because mill supplies 
of these particular items are low and broken. Uneven dis- 
tribution of the call over the list is, next to the mushiness 
of prices, the most unsatisfactory feature. The trade is 
doing a good deal of “feeling round,” but even the grant of 
concessions, if current reports about concessions may be 
trusted, does not materially increase the volume of buying. 
Export call has improved a wee bit, and it is said that prices 
have a firmer tone, but the takings are not notably heavy. 

The hardwood market remains featureless, there being 
steady domestic demand of fair volume for the staples. It 
does not grow rapidly and prices show no disposition to ad- 
vance, )ut they are said to be reasonably well held at present 
levels, Export demand is rated quiet, though some busi- 
ness is being handled in small lots and the movement con- 
tinues in a volume larger than one would expect after 
hearing the comment of the trade on existing conditions. 

Labor on the river front made a rather significant move 
last week when it blocked the test of an electric truck 
on the coffee wharves. ‘The New Orleans Dock Board is 
planning to install labor saving devices of all approved 
types. on the local wharves and several manufacturers have 
been granted leave to demonstrate their machines. When 
the electric truck was ready for its test the longshoreman 
declined to handle the freight—in this instance coffee— 
direct from ship to truck. They offered to load it aboard 
the truck if it were first dumped from the ship on to the 
wharves, but this entailed extra labor and expense that 
would offset the economies planned through use of the 
electric truck. The dock board accordingly summoned a 
meeting of representatives of the various business exchanges, 
who adopted a resolution indorsing the project to equi 
the harbor with labor saving machines. A conference wit 
the leaders of the unions on the river front was held to- 
night, but no conclusion was reached, the labor spokesmen 
explaining that they would have to submit to their re- 
spective unions. The laborers have the idea that installa- 
tion of labor saving equipment will deprive them of their 
jobs, but it is hoped that they can be brought to understand 
the necessity for supplying the port with the equipment 
used at competitive ports and that a strike may be avoided. 

It is learned that the Great Southern Lumber Company 
has employed Dr. A. D. Little, consulting engineer of Bos- 
ton, to make a survey of its plants and submit a_ report 
and recommendations respecting the utilization of wood 
waste and other related economies. is understood that 
Dr. Little has a force of engineers already at work on the 
survey, with Dr. L. F. Hawley, former chief of the wood 
chemistry division in the Forest Service, in direct personal 
charge of the work. 

The Good Land Cypress Company last week closed down 
its Vacherie (La.) plant temporarily for repairs, which 
will require about two weeks. This is understood to be 
the first shutdown of that plant for repairs in several 
years, and it will resume operations as soon as the over- 
hauling is completed. 

Governor Brewer, of Mississipri, last week issued_a proc- 
lamation incorporating the town of Bude, in Franklin 
County—the home of the Homochitto Lumber Company. The 
town’s first officers, appointed by the governor, are headed 
by_D. Q. Griffing as mayor. 

Dispatches from Winnsboro, La., announced the indefinite 
closedown last week of the St. John Lumber Company’s 
hardwood plant, which employs about 200 men, operates a 
logging road and has suflicient timber for possibly a 10- 
year run. In explanation of the shutdown, it is reported 
that the sheriff served the company with notice of demand 
for payment of $294,000 of bonds held by the Federal Na- 
tional Bank, of iy soi - 

It is reported from Moss Point, Miss., that J. J. Mc- 
Intosh, of that place, and W. B. Patterson, of Mobile, have 
completed a deal for purchase of a gorge, | interest in 
the Robinson Land & Lumber Company, of icora. The 
business will be operated under the same company name, 
with Mr. Patterson as president of the company and Mr. 
McIntosh as vice president and general manager. The 
latter will remove from Moss Point, where he has resided for 
twenty-six years, to Chicora. A. N. McInnis, active vice 
president of the Pascagoula National Bank, has resigned to 
become secretary of the Robinson Land & Lumber Company 
and will also remove to Chicora. 

The Forest Products Company today placed a force of 
men at work on the enlargement and improvement of its 
Slidell plant, in accordance with plans already announced in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The extensive alterations decided 
upon necessitated the shutdown of the plant, which will 
resume with a much larger output about September 1, by 
= date it is expected to have the betterments com- 
pleted. 

The board of directors of the Pascagoula-Moss Point & 
Northern Railway Company, at a_meeting recently held in 
New Orleans, elected the following officers for the coming 





year: J. L. Dantzler, president; H. C. Herring, vice presi- 
dent; E. J. Jane, secretary-treasurer. These three gentle- 
men were also ch to comp the company’s executive 
committee. Stewart Starr’s +e 4 ~ as general manager 
of the road was accepted and A. B. Kearsey, who has served 
poe last two years as traffic manager, was elected to suc- 
cee m. 

It is announced that the Eureka Veneer & Lumber Com- 
pany, at Gainesville, Miss., has completed its new veneer 
plant and sawmill and will specialize in the manufacture 
of fruit boxes, egg cases and trucking hampers. The com- 
pany is owned by L. H. Dinkedlen and William Schultheis, 
of New Orleans, and John A. Schultheis, of Gainesville. Its 
plant is on the east bank of Pearl River within convenient 
reaching distance of abundant timber supplies. 

R. L. Stewart, proprietor of the Stewart Sash, Door & 
Blind Factory, which recently burned at Gulfport, Miss., is 
quoted as announcing that he will rebuild in the near future. 
At al places his loss at $46,486, with insurance at 

The New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange will 
“pull off” the first of a new series of summer excursions 
next Saturday, when its members will make an inspection 
tour over the Illinois Central lines within the city limits. 
The trip will begin at the union passenger station and will 
include stopoffs at the Poydras terminals, Stuyvesant Docks, 
Harahan, Southport, the United Fruit wharf and other in- 
dustrial points served by the Illinois Central ‘“‘city lines.” 

Herbert W. Kaiser, secretary of the Louisiana Employers’ 
Liability Commission, has issued a statement denying rumors 
that the commission has modeled its workmen’s compensation 
bill on the Texas law. “It is unfortunate,” he says, “that 
such a statement should be sent broadcast without any 
foundation, for the bill drafted by the Louisiana commission 
differs in many respects from the Texas law. Our Dill will 
be a conservative one, containing the best provisions from 
the best acts, and such provisions as are applicable to 
conditions in Louisiana. While I am not at liberty to state 
just what the act will contain, I can say that it will be 
a liberal law and one that should be satisfactory to both 
employers and rg agp The commission’s report will be 
in the hands of the governor and before the public within 
the next three weeks. 

The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad made further reductions 
of its working forces on May 1. About thirty-five machinists 
and employees of the shops at Gulfport were laid off and 
other departments were also affected. A dispatch from Gulf- 
port attributes these retrenchments to a heavy excess of 
expense over earnings during the last sixty days. 

The plant and holdings of the Central Hardwood Lumber 
Company, in bankruptcy, will be sold at_trustee’s sale, under 

udicial order, on Tuesday, June 2, at Crusel, in St. Martin 
arish, La. The property includes, in addition to the saw- 
mill and equipment, 3,978 acres of timberland. 

J. S. Houston, of the J. S. Houston Lumber Co., Chicago, 
and the Memphis Veneer & Lumber Company, Memphis, ar- 
rived in New Orleans today on the steamship Coppename, 
bringing American refugees who escaped from Mexico to 
Belize, British Honduras. Mr. Houston brings news that 
the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, the Stam- 
ford Lumber Company and the Laguna Lumber Company 
have lost heavily by Mexican raids upon their properties in 
that country. Commissary stores to the amount of $30, 
are said to have been looted from the Mengel concession. 
The plants of the other two companies are further inland 
and reports of the depredations upon them are less definite. 
It is: said that several hundred cattle were seized and that 
the Mexicans are trying to dispose of the logs cut and ready 
for shipment. 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 














Little Improvement is Noted in Market Conditions 
but Some Manufacturers Remain Hopeful—Good 
Local Demand for Building Material. 


SHREVEPoRT, La., May 2.—Another week has gone by 
without bringing any improvement of the yellow pine 
market and a number of the manufacturers and whole- 
salers are feeling disappointed. A majority of the mills, 
including practically all of the large -plants, are keeping 
up their regular operations, but reports state that quite 
a number of the smaller plants have suspended. This is due 
primarily to the unsatisfactory demand and the gradual de- 
cline of price. These millmen figure that if they continue 
operating they will lose money, unless they accumulate stocks 
and in that event they will be taking hazards. Rather than 
take the risk, they have decided to close down a while to 
await developments. Other mills that are running are find- 
ing it necessary to make = concessions in order to prevent 
big accumulations of stock. 

Notwithstanding the weak demand and shaky shape of 
some of the prices and the discouragement of a few of the 
millmen and wholesalers, there are some — ine men 
who are still retaining a spirit of hopefulness. hey are 
especially encouraged over the progress made in farming 
preparations and in the developments in Mexico that indicate 
the probability of better conditions down there. 

A fair index to the lumber activity is the report of the 
railroads. During the last several days this report has told 
of a decrease in the volume of lumber handled by the roads 
connecting with mills in the Louisiana-Texas region. The 
decrease is not great, but it is enough to be noticeable. 
Some of this may be due to weather conditions which have 
hindered operations at the mills. 

The last week has seen a great deal of rainfall, which 
seems to be in prospect for some time to come. In some 
of the eastern and northern Texas sections there are reports 
of streams rising, and in a few places overflow of lowlands 
is expected. One day this week the weather bureau at 
Shreveport issued a flood warning to the effect that “fur- 
ther heavy rains will probably cause a stage of 30 to 35 
feet at Fulton, Ark., within the next six days,’ and “a 
flood stage of 24 to 28 feet is also indicated at Finley 
within three to five days.’”’ That life and property in these 
sections should be protected, is a part of the warning. The 
gage of Red river when the warning was issued was 9:4 

eet, with a ten-day rise predicted, but as flood gage here is 








N. C. 
Pine 


can be had in any 
quantity and at any 
time by addressing 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA.’ 








Compare our timber and 
our facilities and then 
put us to the test. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000) feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N.C. 





Selling also the output of the Marion Cownty Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 





Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G y. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Some people think lumber is lum- 
ber and that it matters little where 
it is bought, but we think differ- 
entand that explains why our 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
Case, Base and Yard Stock 


Sells easier and holds Trade firmer. We 





















specialize on well manufactured stock for 






the retail trade and can also ship promptly 


Railroad Ties and Timbers. 


Alexandria Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 























































SUNN 


HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers of 
e 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
CAR SILLS and BRIDGE TIMBERS a Specialty. 
" FLOORING. 
6" 8" 10" SHIPLAP. SANFORD, ALA. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. | 
WOOD BROKERS 


* And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address,""CHATONER.”’? Codes used, ABC, 
Al. Liebers’,Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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Ever Hear of 
Typewriter Insurance? 


Typewriter insurance is the difference between 
the cost of an L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
and a cheaper machine. It’s inexpensive insurance, 
no matter what the amount. 

When the L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter is 
installed in your office, the typewriter problem is 
settled once and for all. You may be certain that 
your correspondence will be a credit to you, that you 
will not be annoyed by breakdowns and delays. 

It's the machine of most perfect mechanical 
construction and therefore highest efficiency. Ball 
bearing type-bars, ball bearing carriage and ball 
bearing capital shift—this is the explanation. 


Write for Free Book 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Home Office and Factory, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities. 





















































COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 
A series of letters by AMeRicaAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving thefr views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpai 
AMERICAN LUMI 
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29 feet no overflow is probable. Since the weather bureau’s 
warning, which was issued Tuesday, there has been consid- 
erable rain, which will no doubt have an effect on the situa- 
tion. The Sabine river is also rising. 

That the demand for lumber and other building materials 
has continued brisk in Shreveport is evidenced by a compila- 
tion just prepared by Building Inspector Strube McConnell. 
It shows that in April a total of 131 permits were 
issued, representing buildings costing $160,668. This ex- 
ceeded the total of March by $38,165; exceeded that of 
April, 1913, by $3,761, April 1912, by $91,461, and April 
1911, by $116,183. Nearly one-half of the total invested 
went for residences, representing 29 dwellings for whites 
costing $52,800, and 36 dwellings for negroes, costing $13,- 
455. During March the total was $70,405 for residences. 
Since January 1, the permits issued represent buildings cost- 
ing $583,673. 

Similar building activity comes from other southwestern 
communities. In Dallas, Tex., last month 193 permits were 
issued for buildings costing $565,335, divided as follows: 19 
brick structures, $ 2,8 110 frame buildings, $173,575; 
47 repair jobs, $50,835; 17 outhouses, $8,125. The build- 
ing prosperity of Fort Worth, Tex., is indicated by the build- 
ing inspector’s report for April, which shows that 72 per- 
mits were issued, and the increase over April, 1913, amounted 
to $55,758. 

Prospect for oil being drilled in on property owned by the 
Milier-Link Lumber Company in the county of Orange, Tex., 
is furnished by the leasing for $1,000 of lots Nos. 151 to 
156 of the Miller-Link subdivision to R. Morgan, jr., for oil 
prospecting purposes. The tract, embracing about two acres, 
is three-quarters of a mile north of the present field in the 
Orange district. The Miller-Link Company is only one of a 
number of west Louisiana and east Texas lumber concerns 
who have lately made leases, taken stock and otherwise par- 
ticipated in plans for oil exploration and exploitation. 

The Louisiana State Railroad Commission has ordered 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company to erect a 
modern passenger depot at Baton Rouge, where. the com- 
pany’s old depot was recently destroyed by fire. The com- 
pany is given only thirty days to file plans and specifications, 
and — days for work to start after the plans have been 
approved. 

“Unity, Opportunity, Alexandria,” is the slogan that was 
accepted a few days ago by the chamber of commerce of 
Alexandria, La, Mrs. George Bauer was author of the slo- 
gan, chosen in a contest in which about two hundred pro- 
posals were submitted. The chamber of commerce expects to 
attract a number of new industries to Alexandria, which is 
now surrounded by many sawmills and similar plants. 

The operation of street cars with electric power gen- 
erated at a sawmill plant, will soon be seen in Alexandria, 
4a. The trolley feed line for conveying the electric current 
from the Bayou Rapides Lumber Company’s mill for connec- 
tion with the city electric service has been erected, and 
connection will be made within a few days. The machinery 
is almost in place at the mill. ; 5 

Citizens of Vernon are eagerly awaiting the coming of May 
9. on which day will be held the annual picnic of the Nona 
Mills Company’s employes and friends, according to an- 
nouncement from Leesville, La., the headquarters. The cele- 
bration, which promises to surpass all the others, will take 
place at the company’s logging front, two miles east of 
Pickering, and will be attended by thousands of men, women 
and. children. Extensive preparations are being made for 
the comfort and entertainment of all persons who may find 
it convenient to attend. The entire public is invited. Various 
committtees have been appointed, representing all wards of 
the parish. Some will gather the lunch baskets; others will 
provide for the meat, while other committees will attend to 
transportation, finance, barbecue, grounds, cars, invitations 
Gc. K. Fereuson is chairman of the transnortation com. 
mittee, which will have excursion trains run from Leesville 
a the reore grounds. G. R. Ferguson, jr., is chairman of 

1e invitation committee, J. L. Marti f 3 
1. W. Sass ¢ eee fartin of the grounds, and 

Tom Coleman has resigned a position with the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Company at South Mansfield to accept oa 
appointment as sales agent for the Crowell & Spencer Lumber 


—— at Long Leaf, La. He has been succeeded by R. D. 


—~ 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


La KE CHARLES, LA., May 4.—While many of the sales 
age : > ar J , s 
ee this part of the yellow pine helt say there 
1aS been no real improvement in the market, some of 
them admit that they are selling more stuff, even though 
there has been no noticeable increase in prices. . .All 
manufacturers have not only been Q 
<n confidently expecting an advance, and the fact that it 
as not yet materialized has proved more or less disap- 
pointing. Notwithstanding this they have kept a Stitt 
speer ED = have refused to waver from their position 
veddler _ yellow pine is worth more than it is being 

The mills along the Kansas City §S ar » 
Mountain and the Southern Paulie ate ait caine No 
night shifts have been reported outside of Merryville ‘on 
the Santa Fe, where the American Lumber Company closed 
one plant on account of high water and has been operat- 
ing the other on a double shift in an effort to keep up 
with the business of the company. , 

Chicago parties who were in this section during the last 
week looking for timberlands made but little 0 “8 
most of the desirable timber in this section 
gone into the hands of those who 
or is being held for a price 
does not care to handle it. 
_ Many of the cypress manufacturers are elated over the 
fact that the recent rains have enabled them to replenish 
their log supply and that it will hardly be necessary to 
suspend operations during the summer months for lack of 
raw material. The cypress market, according to cypress 
sales agents, could be greatly improved, yet the business 
has been of sufficient volume to keep all mills in operation 
While the water has been very high in many parts of the 
State, there has been no flood and none of the mills have 
suffered as they did a year ago, when many of them were 
not only put out of business temporarily but were forced 
to replace machinery injured by the high water. 

failroad demand is still very slack. Lake Charles lum- 
bermen who have enjoyed a splendid business from this 
quarter for a number of years state that purchasing agents 
of many of the large lines say they can not buy at this 
time, owing to the fact that business has not been such 
that they could. secure the proper appropriations from 
their boards of directors for improvements. 

The Mexican export trade, which Lake Charles and sur- 
rounding country has enjoyed since the days of schooner 
shipments out of this port, is gradually dwindling and 
mills which have heretofore done a big Mexican business 
are now giving their time and attention to other channels 
of trade. 

30th the Hodge Fence & Lumber Company and the 
Chanelle Fence Factory are operating full time and are 
se f a good business, shipments being made to the central 

Jest. 

The Mentau Lumber Company, on the line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway, 35 miles east of Lake Charles, is add- 
ing improvements that will make it one of the finest and 
most complete mills in this part of the State. While the 
mill has but a small capacity, it is prepared to cut pine, 
cypress and hardwoods. 

Capt. George Lock, president of Lock, Moore & Co., one 
of the leading lumbermen of the South, is now in Cali- 
fornia, where he has gone on a visit and in quest of 
health. He is accompanied by Mrs. Lock. It will be grati- 
fying to Captain Lock’s numerous friends in the business 
to know that he is gradually recovering his health and 
expects to return soon and assume his old duties. 

The Intercoastal Canal, which is being dredged to con- 

















Iron 


progress, as 
oid already 
are manufacturing it, 
at which the timber speculator 


hoping for but have- 


— 


nect the Calcasieu and: Sabine rivers, is now well y 


way and should be completed in the allotted time. Lup 4 
men in this section are greatly interested. 

D. C. Powell, of the Lyons Lumber Company, one of | je 
prominent lumbermen of this district, lett this week oy 


a trip of inspection through the northern part of ie 
parish, where he will view the new timber recently bow jt 
by the company. ‘The Lyons mill is now operating ||| 
time and the new tracts of timber recently secured ill 
assure the company of an abundance of raw materia! oy 
many years. 





NORTH LOUISIANA LUMBER NOTES. 


Ruston, La., May 2.—A slight depression both in ie 


mand and in price has characterized the yellow je 
market, attributed in large measure to the diminis): ig 
amount of business coming from local districts = (4 


smaller towns. The belated spring materially interf«. 
with prospective spring building in the farming com). 
nities, so when favorable weather conditions fins \y 
arrived the farmers were confronted with the neces: y 
of going from the fireside into the fields, and the cont. 
plated spring building was deferred to a later date. 

The present volume of business is therefore com: 
from the larger tawns and cities. There has been soe 
buying in railroad and car material, but the volume } is 
not been sufficient to offset the deficit in the demand o 
sioned by the absence of the usual volume of business from 
rural districts; however, those best informed are viewiig 
the future with a measure of optimism. Weather conditions 
at the producing points have been in the main, favorable aid 
as a consequence production is practically normal. Stocks in 
the hands of the producers are in most cases compleie 
though no heavy stocks are reported from any section. 

J. W. McKee, one of the receivers of the Summitt Lum)er 
Company, Randolph, La., was a Ruston visitor this weck. 
He states that the business of the company will be liquidat:d 
just as rapidly as it can consistently be done. The plant is 
now being operated, cutting logs which have already been 
banked on the tram roads and as soon as these logs are cuit, 
the sawmill will be closed down and the planing mill will 
operate until all the lumber has been worked up and disposed 
of. 

T. V. Colvin, who has been traveling in the Pittsburg 
territory for the Dixie Lumber Company, of Ruston, has as- 
sociated himself with J. A. Cleaton here and will combine 
his efforts with the hustling Cleaton in the future. 

A. Henderson, treasurer and general manager of tiie 
Wyatt Lumber Company, Wyatt, La., returned Tuesday from 
a business trip to St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. Ile 
reports conditions as being not overly encouraging. 

V. M. Davis, general manager of Davis Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, Ansley, La., with his family, was in Ruston, Wednes- 
day night attending the McClure-Davis nuptials, returning to 
Ansley, Thursday morning. Mr. Davis reports business in 
fair volume with prices at practically a standstill. 

C. M. MeDaris, general manager of the Dixie Lumber 
Company, of Ruston, returned early in the week from a three 
weeks’ visit to the northern and eastern markets. He re- 
ports business in only fair volume with a slight weakening 
in the prices of certain staple articles, due in large measure 
to the fact that buying has been materially curtailed in sec- 
tions where the trade is dependent upon the farmers, who are 
engaged in their field work now. 

The T. C. Claton Lumber Company of Shreveport; La., 
recently bought the stock of lumber of the Benoit Lumber 
Company, Monroe, La., whose mills are located at Chenire, 
La. This lumber will be worked up and shipped as rapidly 
as possible. 

J. M. Lagrone, general manager of the Louisiana Creosot- 
ing Company, of Winnfield, La., was a Ruston visitor this 
week and reports business satisfactory with his company. 

J. T. Holloway, sales manager of the Dixie Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ruston, left Sunday for an extended trip North. He 
will visit the trade and generally size up conditions pre- 
paratory to enlarging the scope of his company’s business. 

WwW. i Perkins, general manager of the new hardwood 
plant of the Davis Brothers’ Lumber Company, Ansley, La., 
is in New Orleans, La., this week to meet a delegation of 
hardwood exporters from Liverpool and other European 
points, preparatory to disposing of the product of his com- 
pany’s new plant, which will soon begin operations. 

T. L. James, general manager of the Dubach Lumber Com- 
pany, of Dubach, La., was in Ruston this week on his return 
from a business trip to Gulfport, Miss. 

W. B. Workman and Lee Stewart have bought the saw 
mill formerly operated by W. F. Bonds, near Ruston, La., 
and will begin at once to operate the mill on full time. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., May 4.—The, lumber market is fea- 
tureless and shows very little change from last week. 
Prices are keing maintained and absolute refusal to sell 
stock at concessions is about the only thing that is bolster- 
ing prices, which are inclined to weakness. Buyers in the 
territory during the week expressed the opinion that prices 
would decline, but found little consolation in the local market 
on concession offers, manufacturers being confident that 
things will improve sooner or later and had rather hold their 
stocks for better prices than are now being offered them. 

About the only call for pine has been for immediate con- 
sumption. One and two carloads are being sold and just 
enough business is moving to make the trade realize that 
business has not ceased entirely. One week offers come in 
rather brisk, but the next week shows that the break in the 
dull period has not yet arrived. 

An offer for pole stock at $4 less than six months ago 
was rejected this week. ‘This item, according to local dealers, 
will be in good demand before long and they are not sacri- 
ficing any stock. In fact, they are increasing yard pole 
stocks and holding for better prices. 

Manager W. R. Eisenhower, of the H-O Lumber Com- 
pany, West Point, recently issued notice that on May 1 the 
company would move its headquarters to Meridian. He de- 
clares that the change is made to get into closer proximity 
with the manufacturers, so that ‘“‘we can better serve our 
customers.”’ ‘The office of the H-O Lumber Company will 
be in the Hess Building. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HartiesBuRG, MIss., May 2.—There has been little 
change in market conditions in this territory during the 
last two weeks. ‘The interior mills are running right 
along and getting all orders needed, though prices 
seem to have become stationary as the demand and out- 
put are about equal. The export market is quiet and the 
export mills that closed down during the winter are still 
idle and will probably remain so until the export market 
becomes stronger. Dimension is stronger now than thirty 
days ago, and selling at about the same price as sixty 
days ago. The manufacturers have no trouble in dis- 
posing of all their planing mill stock and green timbers 
are fairly easy to sell, though the price is anything but 
satisfactory. Stocks at the mills are not any heavier than 
ninety days ago and as none of the mills expect to 
increase their output a slight increase m demand would 
bring a better price. 
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e Central Lumber Company, of Brookhaven, Miss., which 
purel ased the holdings of the B. E. Brister Sawmill Company, 
a wue Chitto, Miss., is giving the plant a thorough over- 
h ug and expects to put the planing mill in operation by 
M 15 and a tew days later have the sawmill ready to run. 

B. Kearsay, traffic manager of the Pascagoula-Moss 


poi t Northern Railroad Company, the headquarters of 
W , road are in Moss Point, was last week elected general 
tr ger of the road by the executive committee to succeed 
sio.art Starr, who a few days previously had tendered his 
res..nation. 





FROM THE MISSISSIPPI CAPITAL. 

\CKSON, Miss., May 5.—Decided improvement has 
bes noted in the lumber market situation in this terri- 
to: during the last few days and conditions are more 
ho eful than they have been for weeks. 

sales agents and manufacturers report Monday’s in- 
quivy the best since early spring. Not alone were the 
Jo\-grade materials in usual demand, but there was con- 
siderable call for the higher class material, even edge- 
grain flooring being in some demand. These orders came 
larvely from the East, principally from around Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. The trade feels optimistic and a 
steady improvement is now looked for. Contrary to 
reports elsewhere it is said that Mississippi manufac- 
turers are not holding back, but have been turning loose 
wherever possible at the prevailing prices, so stocks are 
noi piling up at the mills. 

State Land Commissioner M. A. Brown has issued a 
statement to the public advising that he is endeavoring 
to clear up the title to lands acquired prior to the 
passage of the celebrated abatement act of 1875. ‘The 
stute’s title to possibly 1,500,000 acres is in question, half 
of this land being the property of timber and lumber corpo- 
rations whose owners are scattered over the United States. 
Mr. Brown says in part: 

“{ had introduced in the legislature a bill providing a 


pian by which I could patent the land to the rightful own- 
crs prior to the abatement act of 1875 at 5 cents per acre 
without patent fee. That as well as other legislation asked 


by this office was turned down, but as I have done hereto- 
rove, I shall do all within my power to protect your homes. 

“Il am now trying to work out a plan by which I hope 
to be able in the near future to let you remove the cloud 


of title from your land at 5 or 10 cents per acre prior to 
the abatement act of 1875. Therefore I desire to say to the 
taxpayers of the State, especially of Smith, Scott and 
Neshoba counties, to rest easy; I will protect your homes 
and you shall hear from me later, yet it may be some time, 
as 1 am very much crowded with business of the office.” 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosILE, ALA., May 5.—There is no change apparent 
in the interior market here, but jobbers and millmen are 
more or less optimistic. The jobbers think that there 
will be an improvement in business within the next 
thirty to sixty days, while the millmen place the fulfil- 
ment of their optimistic views farther away and say 
they look for no marked improvement till fall. In fact, 
all interested in this trade here regard the action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 5 percent 
increase to the railroads as the basis on which future 
improvement will depend. They cite the inauguration 
of ‘‘spotting’’ by the eastern railroads as a good indi- 
cation that the business in the future will be better. 
They claim this will bring the railroads annually some- 
ching like $10,000,000 and will enable them to buy rail- 
road material in large quantities. If this is further 
advanced by the favorable action of the Interstate 
commission on even some of the commodities on which 
mereases are asked lumbermen think the*interior business 
next fall will be booming, : 

At present both jobbers and millmen say that they are 
doing just about 25 percent of the trade that they should 
be handling at this season of the year. 

The only effect that the Mexican situation has had 
upon the export and import trade between Mobile and 
that country has been to hasten the import of a consider- 
able amount of sisal hemp to this port. The steamer 
Wolf, which came in with the last cargo, will not return 
to Progreso but will be sent to Cuban ports on her 
return trip. The exports of lumber from this port to 
Mexico are so small at best that that end of the trade 
has not felt the present crisis. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


While Little Buying Has Been Done Southwestern 
Market Is Holding Its Own—Dimension Stocks Are 
Below Normal. 

Houston, TEXx., May 3.—The southwestern market is 
holding its own in face of the fact that there has been 
little buying for ten days. Except some rush orders 
from the railroads, and the usual amount of small orders 
from yards which are buying only for immediate needs, 
the mills have not seen a duller time in many months. 
Flood conditions in Texas and bad weather all over the 
consuming country are given by Houston sales agents as 
the primary causes for this condition. Asked yesterday 
if price cutting would stimulate trade, the sales mana- 
ger of a prominent Houston lumber company said: 
‘* Positively no. The demand is lacking at the moment, 
and no amount of persuasion would induce buyers to 
turn loose their orders until business and weather condi- 
tions become settled again.’’ In other offices the same 
sentiments were expressed. 

The price for the majority of items still hovers at 
$9.50 off September list. Some items are only bringing 
$10.00 off, but the information was vouchsafed at 
lumber offices yesterday that this applies only to such 
items as the companies are anxious to move. Items still 
scarce in the way of dimension include: All lengths of 
2x8 No. 2, 2x10—20 No. 2 and 1x12—16 No. 2. No. 2 
a is also an item on which a general shortage is re- 
' The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company of Texas, which 
recently acquired the cypress shingle and lath output of the 
Waddell-Jones Cypress Company, of Morgan City, La., an- 


nounces that it will begin the movement of this stock 
abont June 1. 


Increase in Building Permits. 


_ Building permits indorsed in the nine principal cities of 
Texas during April aggregated $2,393,135, compared with 
$2,362,754 for the same month of last year. -‘These were 
divided as follows: Dallas, $565,335; Waco, $430,157; 
Houston, $387,692; San Antonio, $327,455; El Paso, $229,- 
5380; Fort Worth, $214,050; Galveston, $148,700; Beau- 
mont, $51,799; Austin, $38,612. 
_ The recent acquisition of several Texas railroads by the 
Missouri, Kansas Texas includes several lines through 
the east Texas lumber districts. The lease of these roads, 
which was effective May 1, gives the Katy an additional 
age in Texas of 446.2. Roads taken over under a 









‘exas Central, Wichita Falls & Northwestern, Wichita Falls 
& Southern and the Wichita Falls & Wellington. The Beau- 
mont & Great Northern especially penetrates one of the 
most densely populated lumber districts of the State and 
has been an important carrier for many of the big lumber 
concerns, 

Dissatisfied with New Rates. 


Employers who are affected by the Employers’ Liability 
t are circulating a petition among business concerns and 
rporations, asking the Commissioner of Insurance of 
“cxas to defer action regarding the rates scheduled to go 
‘uto effect May 15 and to reconsider the matter of in- 
ugurating such rates. Those interested in circulating 
petition claim that the new rates, which are about 
ne-half the present rates, are so seriously opposed by the 
ompanies handling that class of business that they will 
robably cease handling it altogether. This will leave the 
rms affected by the Employers’ Liability Act with no 
‘lternative but to place their insurance with the mutual 
liability insurance concerns, or with the State association. 
he stock companies, it is claimed, have already announced 
that they will cease to write liability insurance in Texas 
if the new rates go into effect. The rates now in effect 
were inaugurated on January 15 as an experiment, with 
the understanding that they were to be in effect 90 days. 
The Compensation Act affects all firms employing five per- 
sons or more, with the exceptions of railroad companies, 
sinners and farmers. Advices from Austin indicate that 
no change is to be made unless some “positive, tangible and 
convincing’ evidence is furnished that the rates are too 
orn or the experience upon which they were based is 
intrue, 





y-nine year lease were: Beaumont & Great Northern,- 


Personal and General. 


E. H. Crosson has gone to Telgar, La., where the Bucley 
Lumber Company’s mili is located. Mr. Crosson will sell 
the output of the mill from there until it cuts out and 
closes down in July, after which he will handle the sales of 
the W. G. Ragley Lumber Company at Fulton, La. KE. B. 
Hinkle remains in charge of the company’s North ‘Texas 
and Oklahoma interests. With the closing of the Houston 
office of the Bucley Lumber Company, A. D. Banta left for 
Honey Island, where he becomes auditor of the R. A, 
Myer Lumber Company. 

The American schooner General Whiting, loaded by the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, of Orange, for Mexico, 
after lying at Sabine ten days, loaded, cleared on April 29 
for San Juan, Porto Rico, with 423,000 feet of lumber. The 
diverting of the cargo, which has been successfully placed 
in San Juan markets, was due to the trouble in Mexico. 

A collision occurred early this week on one of the 
tracks of the ‘Thompson Brothers Lumber Company near 
Trinity. A log train on its way to the woods with several 
employees riding in the caboose crashed into a string of 
empty cars that were standing on the track. T. J. Barton 
was thrown against a brake and injured, but not seri- 
ously. 

After an absence from that port of four years, the Kirby 
Lumber Compary will again begin shipping from Port 
Arthur, the initial shipment being a cargo destined to Bos- 
ton, which is due to leave this week. 





A SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 4.—Excessive rains throughout 
the milling district the last week and the resultant clos- 
ing down of more than half the mills have done consider- 
able toward thinning out yard stocks, and the fifth month 
of 1914 finds the lumber market in fairly good condi- 
tion, with prospects for improvement before the end of 
May. 

Most of the plants will resume operation this week 
and judging from the way orders began to come in today 
the mills will be kept pretty busy, at least for a short 
time. The numerous washouts along the Santa Fe sys- 
tem and the damage to tramroads in many places have 
all been repaired and shipping conditions are again 
normal. 

During the last week three vessels have been loading 
export material at Port Arthur and several rafts of 
square timbers have been brought down the Neches River 
for export. Export inquiry is also picking up. 

The Bowers Southern Dredging Company will soon begin 
the work of executing a $400,000 contract in the construc- 
tion of two big dredges for the United States Government. 
The dredges will be 158x838 feet and will carry 26-inch ma- 
chines. Each dredge will cost $200,000 and both will be 
used on the construction of the Houston ship channel. The 
contract provides that they be completed within a year. 

The dredges will be built at the ship yards at Orange, 
where a large fleet of barges for a Texas City concern 
was recently turned out. 

As proof that there has been no decrease in Beaumont’s 
building activity, the building permits issued in April rep- 
resented a total expenditure in building construction of 
$51,799, as against $36,704 for April, 1913, or an increase 
of $15,095. 





IMPORTANT RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
ALPINE, TEX., May 2.—The announcement that $15,- 
000,000 of British capital has been pledged for the re- 
financing of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad 


has aroused much interest among the people along the 
line in Texas. The reorganization of the company is 


expected to result in an early renewal of construction 
operations. It is said that the road will be extended 
from Alpine south to a point on the Rio Grande, near 


Presidio, about 75 miles and that the projected branch 
line from San Angelo to Del Rio, 150 miles; upon which 


some work has already been done, will be pushed to 
completion. At Del Rio, it was originally planned that 
the road should connect with a branch line of the Na- 









Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas, W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough) 


Bed Slats and Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., Columbia, 
N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 














is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


: j Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


t.) “The Place To Buy ) 






Car and Cago Shipments. 
Times Dispatch Bldg., 


\_ Ellington & Guy, Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


cu tum "2" YELLOW PINE 
GIA - FLORIDA | 
Long Leaf: 


Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 
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For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. CENTURY: 


_ FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode, 


[YELLOW PINE| 


Kiln Dried Flooring and Ceiling. 
Rough and Dressed Timber and Plank. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


Cummer Lumber Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
NORTHERN SALES OFFICES:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 
ts : and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Bb 
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CHICAGO 








Shes Wau Wine | 


to any particular Sash and Door House 
or do you Buy where You can get the 
Best Price, Quality and Service Con- 
sidered ? 


a 


<— GENERAL SASH & Door WoRKS 


“Quick SHIPPERS OF Opp Work” 








Office, 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have the Goods, Quality and Service 
and Prices that will mean Bigger Profits 
to You. Send us those plans or lists and 
let us show you, 


Sales 
LYTTON BUILDING, 


— SELL TO DEALERS ONLY 


No Bundling Charges on Any Shipments. ian 








W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 
Manufacturers « Established 188] 

* Hardwood Lumber, Timber and Ties 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. Specialty: Oak Timber, Plank, Etc. » 
Find, Sunjanen and Mergen Snes, CHICAGO 


Long Dis, Phones, anal 3190-3191 Mills at Falcon, Miss. 














PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK, LATH & SHINGLES 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, tt CHICAGO 














WHITE STAR LUMBER CO., diicaco? iti: 


Phone Harrison 4012. Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR and RED CEDAR 

Sales Agents for Redwood Mfrs. Co. 
D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres, C. E. CONKLIN, Sec’y &Treas. 


RIFFEN }}-|)EEVES ! 
We HDs of = ( 


yet Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
as 








Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
Write us for orders. 














Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
618 Chamber of C ce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 














HARDWOODS 


(fF = —= acaba canst 














Band Sawn Rough and Dressed 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber—Lath and Shingles 





Ash, Oak, Cottonwood Lumber and 
Dimension Hickory. 


Southern Delta Land Company 


DEERPARK, LA. 


(Concordia Parish) 


Manufacturers 
on Port Allen Branch of T. & P. R.R. 























tional Railways of Mexico that was under construction 
from Allende when the Mexican revolutionary disturb- 
ances began. The two railway companies were preparing 
to jointly build a bridge across the Rio Grande to con- 
nect Del Rio and Las Vacas. Since the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient was finished into Alpine, making con- 
— here with the Southern Pacific, it has done a large 
traffic. 


n> 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

_Sz. Louris, Mo., May 5.—While the yellow pine situa- 
tion is improving, according to reports by the leading 
manufacturers and wholesalers in this market, there is 
disappointment in the aggregate volume of business. 
The factories are coming in more freely than they did 
and so are the country yards all through the West and 
Southwest. They are placing more orders than they 
have for several weeks. The factories are taking more 
lumber for their requirements for early shipment. The 
railroads, however, are not coming in with orders as 
freely as was expected. On some items prices are slightly 
stronger, but in general they show but little change. 

During April receipts of lumber by rail in St. Louis, 
as reported by the Merchants’ Exchange, were 15,770 
cars. In April last year the receipts were 16,725 cars, 
showing a loss.in April this year of 945 cars. Shipments 
of lumber by rail last April were 14,301 cars; April, 1914, 
shipments were 11,346 cars, a falling off of 2,955 cars. 

Rk. B. Bearden, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, is pretty well pleased with the volume of busi- 
ness it is doing. He says he would not ask for more under 
the present conditions. 

John Tennant, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, assistant to the vice president, and P. C. Rickey, 
also of Kansas City, the auditor of the company, were in 
St. Louis Monday and Tuesday. Mr. Tennant is very hope- 
ful of conditions of the lumber trade, everything consid- 
ered. He believes there will be an improvement in con- 
ditions as soon as the crops are assured and that the fall 
— for lumber will be fully forty-five days ahead of the 
usual time. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of the Berthold-Jennings 
Lumber Company, says it is having a fairly good trade. 

Frank J. Riefling of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says its business is fully as good as that 
done by any of the lumber people. He reports an increase 
in the number of inquiries, indicating a good trade when 
the line yards come in for their requirements. 

_A. J. Niemeyer, of Pasadena, Cal., president of the A. J. 
Niemeyer Lumber Company, is down at the mill in Little 
Rock, Ark., and will be back in a day or two. 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., May 5.—More and heavier rains 
came last week to the Kansas City territory and in a 
region where business prospects generally are so de- 
pendent upon crop prospects the good soaking given the 
wheat belt could not but show a marked effect upon the 
outlook for lumbermen. Another degree of . brightness 
has been added to an outlook that already was brilliant 
and the week has seen the casual forecasts of experienced 
critics of the business outlook, as indexed by crop pros- 
pects, backed up and strengthened by official figures and 
predictions from agricultural headquarters in Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Another feature of the week 
has been the increased prospect for a good railroad de- 
mand for lumber and timbers in the next few months. 
The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient road is rapidly get- 
ting into shape to begin the expenditure of millions on 
the extension of tracks and additions to rolling stock 
and general equipment, while during the week the St. 
Louis & San Francisco took the first steps in work that 
will mean an outlay of a million dollars. 

As regards activity in the various lumber items, the 
continued activity in the cypress trade probably stands 
out as the most interesting feature. Old men in the 
cypress business see undeniable indications of an increased 
popularity of cypress. Regions that heretofore have known 
little of cypress and that have furnished practically no 
business are getting the cypress habit and using the 
material in many places where nothing but southern pine 
had been considered before. The southern pine market has 
remained dull and weak. Red cedar shingles are selling 
at prices which wholesalers say have never been and prob- 
ably never will be lower. 

An estimate issued last week by J. M. Coburn, the 
veteran secretary of the Kansas board of agriculture, based 
on present conditions, placed the Kansas wheat crop for 
1914 at 135,000,000 bushels. His report made April 29 
showed the wheat condition April 25 was 96.5 percent of 
a normal crop on 8,333,000 acres—the best condition since 
1903, on the largest acreage the State has ever known. 
Since Mr. Coburn’s report was issued the wheat belt has been 
soaked by rains ranging from one inch precipitation to five 
inches—the latter figure being at Syracuse in the far 
western part of the State, where every little drop of rain 
has a meaning all its own for the wheat grower. It is 
stated that if growing conditions continue good and har- 
vesting conditions are ideal the crop may go to 145,000,- 
000 bushels. Mr. Coburn’s report showed twenty-two 
counties with conditions of a hundred or more, two of 
them showing a percentage of 103. The report of the 
Oklahoma board of agriculture, issued at the same time, 
showed a wheat condition of 93 percent, and since the 
report was issued a heavy rain has come to an important 
wheat section of the State that had become so dry that 
there were grave fears for the wheat. The report of the 
Missouri board of agriculture showed a condition in that 
State of 101.8, as compared with 98 percent at this time 
last year. ‘These official figures have been noted with joy 
among the lumber fraternity and during the week at all 
the big wholesale headquarters discussions of the fine crop 
outlook as auguring well for the year’s lumber trade could 
be heard. ad me 5 

A comparison of the building permits issued in Kansas 
City for the first four months of 1914 with a like period 
in 1913 shows that there was an increase of nearly 21 
percent. For the first four months of 19138 the valuation 
of building permits was $3,234,410 and for the correspond- 
ing period in 1914, $4,191,260, or an increase of $956,850. 
The value of permits issued in April was $736,665, and the 
value of contemplated work for which plans were deposited 
with the superintendent of buildings to be checked up 
amounted to $805,000. These permits will be issued this 
month and the out'ook is for a record breaking month in 
building. 

J. R. MeLaren, president of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men's Association, on receipt of the news of the death of 
his brother in Montreal, left hurriedly last week for the 
Canadian city. Mr. McLaren’s home is in Ellsworth, Kan. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, who is always in demand for a speech 
wherever lumbermen meet in the southwest territory, ac- 
cepted this week an invitation to address a meeting of the 
Arkansas Retail Lumbermen’s Association in Little Rock 
on June 5. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC coast 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 2.—Lumbermen here 
grown so accustomed to looking only upon the dar: side 
of the cloud that has: for several months obscured :heir~ 
business horizon they have utterly failed to notic: the 
silver lining that has been shimmering on the other side, 
Hence when statistics at the end of the month rev. aleq 
the fact that the movement of lumber from the mii!s in 
this neck of the woods almost broke all records, »:uch 
surprise was expressed. Not only was there a large con- 
sumption of lumber in the interior during April, but 
cargo shipments were only exceeded during one or two 
preceding months in the history of the local lu:iber 
business. 

Lumber shipments comprised by far the greatest bulk 
of the cargo business last month. A total of 153 ve:sels 
cleared this port during April, lumber laden. Forty-nine 
of these vessels carried lumber exclusively. The oilers 
carried passengers and mixed freight cargoes. These 
cargo shipments of lumber aggregated 46,975,500 ‘eet, 
All of it went to northern coastwise markets with the 
exception of 1,125,000 feet of export stock which went 
to the West Indies and South America. Considering pre- 
vailing prices last month, the question for obvious con- 
sideration at this time is not ‘‘ what is the matter with 
business?’’ but ‘‘what is the matter with the lumber- 
men??? 


ave 


Much Building in Progress. 


At a meeting last week of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, which was attended by an unusually 
large number of members, representing practically every 
section covered by the membership, much valuable light was 
thrown upon the lumber situation. The fact was developed 
that throughout the whole of Florida, and especially up and 
down the east coast, building operations are unprecedented. 
There is an abnormal amount of building going on, occa- 
sioned by a large influx of homeseekers who are coming 
down from the North and going into the fruit and trucking 
business. So heavy has the interior demand for lumber be- 
come in Florida that one of the largest mills in the State 
reported at this meeting that 90 percent of its cut is now 
going directly to these interior markets. In Jacksonville 
the increase in the volume of building operations is most 
marked. ‘This increase is shown not in large buildings, but 
in homes out in the rapidly developing residence districts. 
There never was a time, perhaps, when the building develop- 
ment of Florida was so pronounced. This compensates in a 
large measure for the loss of export business. Interior de- 
mand in the northern markets continues to improve, as in- 
dicated by the statistics already quoted. These conditions 
barring the low price tone of the market, caused rejoicing 
among the lumbermen at their gathering here last week. 

Conditions at the mills are rather encouraging than other- 
wise. Stocks are just about normal, except in isolated in- 
stances where the mills are a little long on certain items of 
stock. Most of the mills report that they have a comfortable 
supply of orders on hand, while not a few report that they 
are pretty well loaded up with orders. One local mill 
booked an order this week that will keep it cutting on this 
exclusively for several weeks. Lumbermen feel that these 
conditions augur well for advanced prices during the cur- 
rent month. 

Jacksonville was visited by a disastrous fire this week 
when the mill plant of the Alworth Lumber Company and 
several adjoining buildings were destroyed by fire. Being 
located just outside the city limits, the Jacksonville fire de- 
partment did not respond, hence the destruction of the 
plant and surrounding buildings was complete. Besides the 
sawmill plant, a stock of 125,000 feet of dry lumber was 
destroyed, also a 60-foot river schooner which could not be 
hauled away in time. The fire was spectacular because it 
occurred on a long peninsula stretching far out into the 
river. 

Advices from Gainsville convey the information that E. L. 
and G. Ray Brown, comprising the Brown Bros. Hardwood 
Lumber Company, have consummated a deal whereby they se- 
cure stumpage rights over a large tract of land in the 
Montbrook section, known as the Col. Charles Byrne tract. 
This tract is heavily timbered with white oak,: hickory, ash 
and other woods. It has been owned for some time by John 
F. MeNair, of North Carolina, who is extensively interested 
in Florida lands. Brown Bros. will at once begin the erection 
of a mill in the heart of the tract. The concern has operated 
a hardwood yard for many years at Gainesville. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFouk, VA., May 4.—Not any too much optimism is 
floating on the surface, yet what there is overshadows 
the pessimists. The market is such that some of the 
mills state they have no complaint to make as to present 
business, although wishing it were larger, while others 
who are securing few orders are inclined to grumble. 
While the weather during April was good for logging 
and mill operations, it is doubted whether a comparison 
with the same month last year would show a larger pro- 
duction, for the same reasons apparently, labor troubles 
and more difficulties in logging. A comparison of the 
shipments, it is believed, will show up both months about 
the same, for April, 1913, was the beginning of the fall- 
ing off in demand, with a consequent weakening in prices 
after the crest had been reached during the latter part 
of March, leading eventually to a general curtailment 
during the summer months. The price situation during 
this April appears to show up somewhat better. There 
have been weeks when the market showed signs of 
weakening on some items, especially dressed stock, but 
with just a little spurt in the demand an upward trend 
in prices has been noted; so that prices as a whole 
during the last month have been well maintained. There 
have been some accumulations of stock, it is true, but 
not of such proportions as to cause the operators very 
much uneasiness. 

All lines of business throughout this section are com- 
plaining of sluggishness, but a general review of North 
Carolina pine will bring out the startling fact that the 
manufacturers of this wood have suffered less in proportion 


since the first of the year than most other industries. It is 
true that little spring buying has come into sight as yei, 
unless we may take the decided increase in the number of 
orders booked during the week both in rough and dressed 
stock as the advance guard of this movement. The sales of 
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{: No. 1 edge.were very much larger than during the week 
previous and prices showed up stronger. Few of the orders 
hoosed were for export and this domestic consumption is 
ve pleasing to the manufacturers. 

ne condition that is having some effect on the export trade 
is ‘he fact that many of the buyers on the other side want 
the lumber cut less than one inch, (%”, 56”, and %”), and 
mi of the mills engaging in this business are not willing 
to io this, although they could, perhaps, save money in 
fr.'.ht charges by doing so. No. 2 and No. 3 4-4 edge are 
no. keeping up with No. 1 but are moving in such quantities 
as ‘0 maintain prices on a uniform basis; 4-4 edge box was 
ale. more active and sales were of larger proportions. A sale 
ot 1.000,000 feet was made at $14.25, one of 250,000 feet 
at “14.50, and others aggregating 75,000 and 100,000 at 
sii75 and $15. Sales below $14.25 were the exceptions. 
Saies of edge culls and red heart were not so large, but no 
chouge is noted in the prices. There was more activity in 
th. stock sizes of box, with a little stiffening in prices. In 
this stock there is only one item from reports showing a 
smal! surplus on hand and that is 12 inch. Nos. 1 and 2 
bars strips rough went back again on the active list after 
qu a long absence. The most active item on the list dur- 
ing the week was box bark strips and prices showed some 
stivening. A contract for 3,000,000 feet was placed during 
the week at $10.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk, less 2 per cent, ship- 
ments to begin immediately. It can be readily seen that 
a piock of stock of this size taken off the market should 
ceriainly materially strengthen the price. , 

in the dressed Pine market, it seems that all the items 
took on a little spurt in demand with 6- and 8-inch roofers 
leading the way. There has been no apparent change in the 
average prices obtained but there is noticeable a wider varia- 
tion in prices, which is usually the case in the North 
Carolina Pine market when demand changes slightly for the 
bettor. It would seem from the above that there is at last 
apparent a rift in the clouds but, judging from the past, it 
is hard to tell just how long this will continue. It is hoped 
that the demand will at least continue on its present basis. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., May 4.—Lumber quotations continue 
low, with little doing in the trade. There has been 
practically no activity in the industry for a number of 
weeks, and while the outlook is not partieularly bright, the 
trade does not appear to be discouraged. ‘The situation in 
the interior is a little more promising. Work in the woods 
is going forward rapidly under the most promising of 
weather conditions. There is probably as much logging 
being done in the Georgia woods this year as last and the 
mills are for the most part working regularly. 

While the demand for lumber is not large, there is a suf- 
ficient movement to keep the trade from growing sluggish. 
Probably a little more lumber has cleared the port this 
week than for several weeks past. There have been no 
foreign shipments in some time. Coastwise shipping, while 
not satisfactory, is not discouraging. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL, 


ATLANTA, GA., May 4.—The general belief among local 
lumbermen is that business will pick up with the advance 
of spring and consequent changes in weather conditions. 
There has actually been little so far, however, to justify 
this belief. Prices have remained practically unchanged 
for the last week and few carload orders have been 
received. 

C. W. Green, Jr., formerly of Williston, N. C., where 
he has been manufacturing crates for a number of years, 
soon will open a crate factory and lumber plant at Augusta, 
Ga. The plant is now being erected on a site of 3% acres 
and will represent an investment of about $40,000. Mr. 
Green will manufacture crates for the packing of vegetables 


and fruits and also will do a general lumber, sash, door and 
blind business. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS, 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 5.—News of one of the most 
important timber development propositions ever brought 
out in the Lynchburg section of Virginia has been re- 
ceived from there in the last few days. The project 
involves the construction of a line of railroad 25 miles 
long from Tye River, on the main line of the Southern 
Railway, to Massie’s Mills. The line will follow the 
Tye and Piny rivers and will open up a territory not 
only rich in timber but also in other natural resources. 
The road is to be known as the Virginia-Blue Ridge 
Railway and the company to build it will be incorpo- 
rated shortly. The members of the company own the 
timber rights on 25,000 acres of land in Nelson County, 
Virginia, the railroad being intended primarily to facili- 
tate lumbering operations on this tract. Local and New 
York capital is said to be interested in the enterprise. 
Surveys have already been completed, and it is stated 


that bids will be opened for the construction of the road 
on May 8. 


Ernest McClean, a young lumberman well known in 
the New York district, has been placed in charge of the 
inetropolitan office of the Georgia Pine Company, of 
which P. M. Womble, of Baltimore, is president, and which 
has its main offices in the Continental Building, this city. 
The New York office is at 32 Broadway. Mr. McClean was 
‘ormerly connected with the Frank J. Parks Lumber Com- 
pany and has held various other positions in the lumber 
trade in the New York territory. ‘The Georgia Pine Com- 
pany deals extensively in longleaf pine and has branch 
offices at Savannah, Jacksonville, Fla., and other places. 
It is an important factor in the longleaf pine trade. 

_ 'he New York representative of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company, which has its main offices in the Continental 
Building, this city, was in Baltimore last week, conferring 
with President R. E. Wood and other officials of the com- 
pany. The chief purpose of his visit, however, was to dis- 
cuss arrangements whereby he might spend a considerable 
Port of his time in Baltimore for the present, looking after 
tee general sales department. L. H. Bowman, the head of 
‘sis department, has been ill for some time, and his condi- 
von is still such that he cannot give a.tention to business. 
‘“arence E. Wood, assistant to the general manager, who 
‘us been looking after Mr. Bowman’s work, is obliged to be 
‘way frequently to supervise operations at the various saw- 

ils operated by the company. 

_ Stephen 8. Mann, of Mann & Parker, Inc., wholesale hard- 
wood men in the Continental Building, is down South on a 
‘rip of about ten days or two weeks to look after stocks. 
‘leanwhile Frank A, Parker, the other member of the com- 
vany, who has been on selling trips to Pennsylvania, New 
York and other States in the East, will stay in the office to 
!00k after details there. Mr. Parker states that throughout 
the territory which he visited the trade was quiet and that 
while he succeeded in stirring up a fair number of orders, 
this was accomplished only with an expenditure of a degree 
<= energy that ought to have landed several times as much 
usiness, Prices were off somewhat on various items, he 
said, but the general tone of the market was moderately 
Steady and gave no real cause for complaint. 

According to a report received here today J. M. Murdock 
& Bro. of Johnstown, Pa., are abéut ready to put into 


operation the big sawmill which they have been erecting 
on a large tract of timberland in Bath County, Virginia, 
along the line of the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. ‘The firm some time ago purchased the timber 
rights on a tract embracing 41,000 acres of hardwoods, 
mainly oak, near Millboro, Va., and proceeded to erect a 9- 
foot single band with 6-foot resaw. It is thought that the 
plant will be put into operation this week. The timber 
lies in what is known as the Bull Pasture River territory, 
about 15 miles out from Millboro, and is said to be of the 
finest quality. . A ag 

Another new lumbering enterprise in Virginia involves 


- the purchase of 21,000 acres of timber in Allegheny County 


by J. E. Moore & Son, of Danville, Pa. The purchasers are 
building their railroad from Neola, W. Va., out to the tim- 
ber, where they contemplate the erection of a double band 
mill, one side to be a circular saw for bill stuff and the 
other an 8-foot band for boards. The timber is described 
as of exceptionally fine quality, though the tract is re- 
garded as rather difficult to operate because of the neces- 
sity of having to build a narrow gage railroad across the 
Allegheny Mountains, a distance of 17 miles, to the standard 
gage road at Neola, 17 miles from White Sulphur Springs, 
V 


5. Vale 

Still another undertaking in the way of a timber tract 
development is the purchase of about 3,000 acres of hard- 
woods at Claremont, W. Va., 10 miles east of Thurmont, 
by Slagger Bros., who are erecting a 6-foot single band mill 
on the tract. ‘The plant is expected to be running in a 
short time. 


TO DEVELOP TIMBERLAND TRACT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 5.—To develop a large tract 
of timber land in Campbell County which a short time 
ago was acquired by the Southern Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, of this city, the company has filed an 
amendment to its charter in the office of the county regis- 
ter, increasing the capital stock from $100,000 to $150,- 
000. J. R. Mellvaine, who is head of the Southern 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, states that with this 
additional capital stock a large band mill will be erected 
near Oneida, Tenn., the point most accessible to transpor- 
tation facilities in Campbell County. The timber to be 
developed embraces several thousand acres of hardwood 
and is regarded as one of the most desirable tracts 
located in east Tennessee. 


BUILDING STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEAR 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 6.—Building operations in this 
city for the fiscal year ended April 13, 1914, amounted to 
$14,975,910, or about $4,000,000 less than the preceding 
year, when they totaled $19,144,330, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the building commissioner in his 
annual report. Permits for 5,308 new buildings were 
issued during the year. Their total cost was given 
as $12,462,843, and 4,049 were altered at a cost of 
32,513,077. 


APPRAISING GOVERNMENT TIMBER. 


Cuirton, Ariz., May 2.—An examination and appraise- 
ment of about 1,000,000,000 feet of merchantable tim- 
ber, situated in the Clifton and Morenci district of the 
National forest, is now being made by members of the 
Government Forest Service. It is announced that when 
this preliminary work is finished bids for the purchase 
of the timber will be received. The contract will also 
involve the construction of a logging road to a connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific and the establishment of 
sawmills. There is a large market for timber in the 
different mining camps and towns of this part of Arizona 
and the opening of the National forest tract will be of 
much benefit to the people. Most of the mine and build- 
ing timbers used here come from San Pedro, Cal. It will 
be about August 1 before the work of examining and 
appraising the timber is finished. 


SALT AS A PRESERVATIVE OF TIMBER. 


Engineers who have been working in Utah for a big 
Boston construction company report that experiments 
show salt is an excellent preservative of lumber. Tim- 
bers of a railroad trestle set in soil impregnated with 
water from the Great Salt Lake were found to be per- 
fectly sound after half a century of service. Piles 18 
inches thick were found to be similarly preserved, the 
salt from the lake having penetrated to the very center. 
The wood was the ordinary pine and fir growing in the 
vicinity. It is now proposed to place salt around tele- 
graph poles and similar timbers set in the earth to 
preserve them from decay. 


CHICAGO’S CARGO RECEIPTS. 


From April 28 to May 4, inclusive, fourteen vessels 
brought 5,634,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—750,000 feet 
of lumber—was carried by the steamer Niko, from Mari- 
nette, Wis. The next largest cargo—587,000 feet of 
lumber—was carried by the steamer H. H. Hettler, from 
Escanaba, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

April 28—Str. N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 325,000 
feet; Sch. Delta, Manistique, Mich., 350,000 feet; Str. 
Louis Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 375,000 feet; Str. T. 
S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 484,000 feet. 

, April 29—Str. H. H. Hettler, Escanaba, Mich., 587,000 
eet. 
‘ April 30—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 587,000 
eet. 

May 1—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 340,000 
feet; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 378,000 feet; Str. 
I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet; Str.Philetus 
Sawyer, Naubinway, Mich., 438,000 feet. 

. May 2—Str. N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 325,000 
feet. 

May 3—Str. Niko, Marinette, Wis., 750,000 feet. 

May 4—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 244,000 
feet; Str. T. 8. Christie, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

















HARDWOODS 


Are Your Shipments 
Always Satisfactory a 


We manufacture only one thing, 


58" Poplar. 


Don’t you think we should make 
it better than the mill that cuts 
this stock only now and then? 





We do; and we want to convince 
you. It will take only a sample 
car. 


Write today for our price list. It 
costs nothing. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


4 MACON, GA. 
— 


‘We Have Thick Poplar, 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 


THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


2"nd 3" POPLAR 


We also have on hand a good supply of Red and 
White Quartered Oak. Write us for quotations. 


ApPryo'v x 





Faust Bros. Lumber Company, 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


p——We Run Our Own Mills—— 


MANUFACTURING 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Tinwessee:’ 














wmf [Dt 


THIN POPLAR 
38", 4", 58", 34", HB" 
Double” Dressed. 


Write for Prices. 


G. H. Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Buyers “io 
Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A.GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 


Red 


Gum 
Southern Hardwoods of all kinds 


Tell us your needs — Prices by return mail. 


The.Lansing Co., 














Our stock of Gum in shipping 
condition insures the quick 
filling of all orders with qual- 
ity uniform and bang up. 


Parkin, Ark. 











“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
By R. S. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents 8 copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 









































































































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





For correct 
Interpretation 
of your orders 
. send them to 


The Hardwood 
Quality Mill 


and we will do for you what we have done 
for alot of other buyers who were nearly 
convinced there was no such thing as getting 
uniformity in hardwoods—settle for all time 
your source of supply. With the above mill 


we saw 


Forty Million 
Feet Annually 


and are doing it with less expense and greater 
accuracy than was ever thought possible be- 
fore we started in to revolutionize the meth- 
ods in vogue among hardwood manufactur- 
ers. We want to show you what this means 


to you. 
Try us on Oak, Gum, Elm or Ash, 
We make a specialty of Thin Oak 
and Red Gum for Export Trade. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 














F 
Looking For 
A Good Buy e 


/ Ask us about the following : 

1 Car 1” No.3 Red Oak 

2 Cars 3” 1s and 2s Hard Maple 

2 Cars 3’ No.1 & No. 2 Common Hard Maple 


2 Cars 2” No.2 Common and Better Soft Elm 
1 Car 14° No.2 Common and Better Soft Elm 


Our planing mill facilities enable us 
to work stock as desired. 


Gill-Dawley Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 








Sell Beech Flooring 


and your customers will make business for you. 
It’s close grained, hard strong and tough. 
Takes and holds stains and finish. Ours is 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. 











Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 
We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway “yenes 












LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











C. L. Wheeler, of Memphis, Tenn., is in Chicago this 
week, attending the Forest Products Exposition and 
greeting friends and acquaintances. 


Leo H. Schoenhofer, of the R. Connor Company, of 
Marshfield, Wis., arrived in Chicago Wednesday to 
attend the Forest Products Exposition. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason 


Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., spent several days 
in Chicago on business in the interests of his concern. 


T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber: 


Company, Louisville, Ky., spent several days at the For- 
est Products Exposition. Mr. Brown considered the 
affair very impressive. 

Paul F. Higgins, of Louisville, Ky., of the Higgins 
Lumber Company, called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Thursday. He reports business well sustained in Ken- 
tucky but quiet in Indiana. 


H. H. Stolle, of the Stolle Lumber Company, Tripoli, 
Wis., arrived in Chicago this week to attend the Forest 
Products Exposition and the meetings of the different 
associations held during the week. 


W. M. Barry, Illinois representative of the Natal- 
bany Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Hammond, Ind., 
with headquarters at Galesburg, called on the Chicago 
trade the latter part of last week. 


H. 8. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in 
Chicago this week, attending the meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


A. Thorne Swift, of Kansas City, sales manager of 
the silo department of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany, is visiting the Forest Products Exposition this week 
and greeting out-of-town dealers at the Great Northern. 


Charles W. Lanz, of Bedford, Ind., president of the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and presi- 
dent of the Lanz-Fry Lumber Company, was in Chi- 
cago Thursday to attend the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion. 

H. H. Heinemann and George Robson, of the Heine- 
mann Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., were in Chi- 
cago part of this week. These gentlemen stated that 
their mill is going full blast and that they have a nice 
assortment of hemlock in pile. 


Hobart H. Corwin, Jackson, Mich., manager and 
treasurer, The Corwin Lumber Company, spent a week 
in Chicago attending the Forest Products Exposition and 
included the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the places of in- 
terest he visited. 


P. A. Gordon, of Detroit, Mich., who represents the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, of Kentwood, La., 
in Michigan, in Toledo, Ohio, and in northern Indiana, 
is in Chicago this week, attending the exposition and 
association meetings. 


Among the week’s visitors to attend the Forest 
Products Exposition was Miss Alice M. Eckler, of the 
Henry Eckler Manufacturing Company, of South Bend, 
Ind. She is in active charge of the company’s yard at 
that place and is a successful lumberwoman. 


Harry C. Schneider, of the Stafford Manufacturing 
Company, of Cheboygan, Mich., was in Chicago this 
week on a business trip. He finds trade much better 
here than it is in Michigan. He believes that condi- 
tions will gradually right themselves a little later. 


Walter C. Palmer, who represents the Korn-Conkling 
Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was in Chicago last Satur- 
day, and when asked regarding trade conditions said 
that business is rather quiet; that the factories are 
buying for immediate needs only. There is not much 
speculative buying, he said. 


C. H. Oney, of the Bristol Door & Lumber Company, 
of Bristol, Tenn., was in Chicago the latter part of last 
week and found time to call at the offices of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Oney reported business fair. He 
said that his concern specializes in chestnut doors, which, 
he said, are favorites in the East. 


A. H. Henderson, treasurer and general manager of 
the Wyatt Lumber Company, of Wyatt, La., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago last week on business in the inter- 
est of his company. Mr. Henderson had also visited 
Kansas City and St. Louis and reported conditions as 
not being very encouraging. 


L. M. Tully has succeeded George W. Petrie as sales 
agent of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company in St. 
Louis. His offices are in the Fullerton Building. Mr. 
Tully is well known in lumber circles of the South and 
has served as general sales manager for the Louisana 
Red Cypress Company at New Orleans. In June, 1911, he 
was appointed Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo in eastern 
Louisiana. 


W. M. Stephenson, of St. Louis, Mo., Sup>sme 
Secrivenoter of the Concatenated Order of Hoo ‘igo 
arrived in Chicago last Friday. Mr. Stephenson ¢eliy. 
ered short talks on Hoo-Hoo at the convention. of 
different associations’ held during the week and »re. 
sided at the concatenation held at the Coliseum A> jex 
Friday evening. 

H. T. Fall, manager of the Red River Lumber ‘ om. 
pany in this territory, with headquarters in Chi  .go, 
says that the new office and yard at 2221 South Asliand 
Avenue is in working order and will not only hs idle 
a complete stock of California sugar and white | ine, 
high grade lumber and pattern stock, but that he ..lso 
will continue to supply the trade with northern jine 
from the company’s Minnesota mills. 


Stephen Joy Rathbun, better known to a large ‘ol- 
lowing as ‘‘Steve’’? Rathbun, was in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Rathbun besides being a member of the 
Rathbun & Kraft Lumber & Coal Company, of B»‘tle 
Creek, Mich., is an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo and is Vice. 
regent Snark for the southern district of Michiyan, 
He refused to be downhearted or pessimistic over ¢en- 
eral trade conditions and insisted that his concern 
had enjoyed a good, steady business all year. He 
visited the Forest Products Exposition at the Coliseum 
and considered it a winner. 


H. D. Pettibone, sales agent for the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., the Crookston Lumber 
Company, of Bemidji, Minn., the Nichols-Chisolm Lium- 
ber Company, of Frazee, Minn., the Shevlin-Clarke 
Company (Ltd.), of Fort Frances, Ont., the J. Neils 
Lumber Company, of Cass Lake, Minn., and the Libby 


Lumber Company, of Libby, Mont., is comfortably - 


settled in his new offices, 1986 Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Building, 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. He extends a cordial invitation to all his 
friends to visit him in his new quarters. 


Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, returned from his trip 
abroad Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Hettler and his 
party reached New York Saturday, May 2, on the 
steamer Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. His son, who is 
attending Yale, went to New York to meet his father 
and mother and they spent Saturday and Sunday to- 
gether. Tuesday Mr. and Mrs. Hettler arrived in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., where they visited with Mr. Hettler’s 
mother, reaching Chicago Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 
Hettler stated they had a most enjoyable time. 


C. I. Millard, president of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company, of Norfolk, Va., who came to Chicago to 
attend the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion meeting and the Forest Products Exposition, was 
called to Burlington, Iowa, Tuesday, May 5, by the 
death of his brother, George Millard. Mr. Millard 
was a pioneer in the lumber business on the Mississippi 
River, and for a number of years was connected with 
the Murray Iron Works Company, manufacturer of 


sawmill Corliss engines at Burlington. His widow and ° 


two brothers, F. A. Millard, vice president of the Mur- 
ray Iron Works Company, and C. I. Millard, survive him. 


C. L. Wheeler, of Memphis, Tenn., who is connected 
with J. W. Wheeler & Co., of Madison, Ark., manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber, spent several days in 
Chicago this week, calling on the trade. Regarding 
business conditions Mr. Wheeler said that low grade 
lumber is in better demand than the upper grades. 
He said his company is practically sold out on cotton- 
wood in the upper grades; sapwood gum is moving 
steadily, but red gum is not so active. Oak, he said, 
was in fair assortment, and while he heard that some 
concession had been made to move stocks in Chi- 
cago, he felt sure that he would be able to get full 
prices for his stock. 


Among the week’s visitors to the Forest Products 
Exposition and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was C. L. 
Barnett, of the Collier-Barnett Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio. Twenty-one years ago Mr. Barnett called on 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to announce the birth of 
his son, David A. Barnett, and he has been a frequent 
visitor to the offices of this publication since. On 
his present visit he announced that the son was now 
an active aide in the affairs of the Collier-Barnett 
Company at Toledo. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
loking forward to many visits from David A. Barnett 
in the coming twenty-one years and trusts that a third 
generation will then be associated with the first and 
second in the Toledo concern. 





ESTABLISHING A BRANCH IN CHICAGO. 


The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., is opening an important branch in 
Chicago. The ground has been graded and erection 
has been begun for a storage warehouse 500 feet in 
length at Calumet. Here will be carried a full line 
of Pacific coast products, including red cedar shingles, 
red cedar and redwood siding and fir flooring. In 
addition a plant will be maintained where shingles 
will be stained, similar to the plant at Tonawanda 
that has been in operation more than eighteen months. 
At the Calumet yard, as at Tonawanda, the compan} 
will specialize in less than carload lots for the accom 
modation of its trade in this territory. C. A. Hofheins 
has been in Calumet for a week with offices in the 
Calumet Bank Building and was joined here this wee 
by F. A. Hofheins, secretary of the company. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


KANSAS. Dardanelle—The Conlee-Walker Co. has 
ived partnership and Mr. Walker has taken charge. 
tle Rock—The Arkansas Shingle & Pole Co. has sur- 
renvered its charter to the state. 
gott—The Cache Lumber & Shingle Co. 
su eded by C. C. Johnson & Sons, 
*“\Womble—T. Manning will move his chair stock manu- 
facturing plant to Benton, _— he expects to have the 
plant in operation by July 1 3. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—The James Shultz Lum- 
per Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 

Los Angeles—The Thielen-Theriot Sash & Door Co. has 
issvlved. 
wes ange—The Ainsworth Lumber & Milling Co. has been 
succceded by S. S. Skidmore. 


COLORADO. Atwood—The Platte Valley geeeed Co. 
has been succeeded by the Goddard Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Fountain—Sherman Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Sherman-Sphan Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Berger--The Nibley-Channel_ Lumber Co. 
(Lid.) has been succeeded by the Berger Lumber Co. 
Weippe—R. J. Anderson & Son are out of business. 


ILLINOIS. Alhambra—LeDuc & Kline have been suc- 
ceeded by George E. Kline. 

Chieago—William D. Dreiske & Co. dissolved April 1 
and William D. Dreiske now continues the Jumber and 
millwork business at 814 North Sawyer avenue. 

Chicago—William D. Dreiske & Co. have dissolved part- 
nership and Charles H. Dreiske will continue the coal 
business exclusively at Sawyer_and Chicago avenue. 

Lenzburg-New Athens—The E. R. Darlington Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Leise Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Belleville. 

Rockford—The Forest City oe & Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $15,0 

INDIANA. Carlisle—The Neola  — Co. has been 
succeeded ,by the Carlisle Lumber Co. 

Indianapolis—The Miller Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by L._G. Miller. 





aes 


has been 


L ——. . L. Brown has been succeeded by the 
W. Brown Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 
$12; jie. 

KANSAS. Pittsburg—The Pittsburg Planing Mill Co. 


has been succeeded by the Pittsburg Sash & Door Co. 


KENTUCKY. Mayfield—The Mayfield Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the Mayfield Planing Mills. 

Paducah—R. S. Robertson has withdrawn from the Fer- 
guson & Palmer Co. and entered business for himself. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Miller-Goll Manufac- 
turing Co. has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Thomas Hughes Co. is 
selling out. 

" Hughesville—R. J. Hitch should read sawmill, 
facturer of crates. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji~The Bemidji Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Crookston Lumber Co. 
‘aribault—Carver Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Carver Bros. Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 
$20,000. 

Minneapolis—The Day Lumber & Transfer Co. has sold 
its lumber yard to the South Side Lumber Co. 

Sandstone—-The Kettle River Co. has been succeeded 
by the Benson Hanson Lumber Co. 

Pequot—The Ingram Lumber Co. 
by H. W. Broker. 


manu- 





has been succeeded 


MISSISSIPPI. West Point—The H-O Lumber Co. has 
moved to Meridian. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City—D. E. Chapin and W. E. 


Lowery have consolidated as the Chapin & Lowery Co. 
St. Louis—The A. W. Sumner Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Farmington—W. F. 
been succeeded by W. F. Thayer & Son. 


NEW YORK. Ithaca—J. K. and H. Doolittle are out 
of business, 

Hancock—T, F. Stimpson is out of business. 
, Lockport—Mrs. Martin Clifford now the Martin Clif- 
ord Co. 

Jamestown—A. A. Amidon & Son are out of business. 

New York—The American Woodstock Co. has removed 
is headquarters to Jersey City and closed its office 
1ere. 

New York—The Page-Winant Lumber Co. 
business. 
a _ York—C. F. Keyes has been succeeded by Keyes 
a teeves 

Peekskill—William Brotherton Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by William Brotherton, jr. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Ryder—The Langworthy Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by L. R. Rosberg. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Lorain Street Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Lorain Street Lumber = oe 
Supply Co., with an authorized capital of a 

Columbus—The Franklin Construction & pply Ca, 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 - $10, 000. 


OKLAHOMA. Cushing—L. D. Gaunt has sold out. 
Parkees se The Bartlesville Sash & Door Co. is out 
of business. 


OREGON. Portland—The Wascell-Johnson Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

es eston—G. W. Proebstel has been succeeded by Watts 
& Rogers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Huntingdon—The Huntingdon Mill 
Work & Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Hoffman, 
Lorenz & Co. 

Grove City—Craig & Co. 
Cleland & Cubbison. 

New Brighton—Fred McDanel has sold his interest in 
the R. B. McDanel Co. 

_ New Wilmington—W. A. Campbell has been succeeded 
by the Campbell Lumber Co. 

_ Pennsburg—The Pennsburg Manufacturing Co. has 
een succeeded by the Pennsburg Planing Mill Co. 

Towanda—Ayers, Johnston & Co. have been succeeded 

y G. G. Johnston & Co, 


TENNESSEE, _ Jellico—The Lewis, Wilson Hicks Co. 
as moved its Lexington, Ky., office here to superin- 
tend the manufacture of 10,000 acres of timber acquired 
n Campbell County. 


TEXAS. Soomrone- The F. L. Doke Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by W. A. Blunt. 

Houston—The Big Tree Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Munday—Martin & Smith are out of business. 

Riviera—M. C. Whitcomb & Co. are out of business. 

VIRGINIA. Cambria—The Queensberry Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by W. ilson & Sons, with 
branch at Wheeling, W. Va. 


WASHINGTON, Carlisle—The copelis Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $300,0 
Kennewick—The Crab Creek Pa ae ‘Co. 
pe by the Hudnall Lumker Co., 
e 


Thayer has 


is out of 


have been succeeded by 


has been 
recently or- 


| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


en gee a Mill Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $100 

Spokane—The i ie 
here. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—A. A. Fraser has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fraser Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Chilton—George Steudel has disposed of his interests 
in Dorschel, Schultz & Co. to his son-in-law, W. J. 
Kroehnke. 

MeMillan—B. F. McMillan & Bro. are out of business. 

Milwaukee—The National Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

South Germantown—Schwalbach & Greif have been 
succeeded by Frank J. Schwalbach. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Donalda—The Acorn Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Pine & Cypress Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $30,000. 

ARKANSAS. Hamburg—James L. Pugh Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital, $12,000. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—R. B. Hill Lumber Co., 
authorized capital, $25,000; R. B. Hill, Joseph A. Smith 
and Oliver B. Wyman. : 

San Francisco—Pacific Building Material Co., 
ized capital, $500,000. 

ILLINOIS. Rock Island—Universal Floor Co., author- 
ized capital, $10,000; Henry F. Paulsen, Jessie Paulsen and 
Louis C. Reschke. ’ The company’s local office is located 
in the Safety Building and it will have a Chicago office at 
453 West Sixty-third Street. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Ferree-Case Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $30,000; Jasper C. Case, William M. 
Ferree and Alvin Shumm. 

Indianapolis—Hoosier Silo Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; W. C. Hilton, W. H. Dye and L. N. Joseph. 

Lebanon—Palmer-McMahon Furniture Co., authorized 
capital, $15,000 

KENTUCKY. Jackson—Jackson Lumber & Supply Co., 
authorized capital, $100,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Shreveport Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital, $100,000 

Winnfield—Winnfield Lumber Co., 
$10,000 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Nouvelle Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $1,800,000; E. W. O’Brien, W. C. Pierce 
and R. S. Warner. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—St. 
Co., authorized capital, $50,000 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—St. Joseph Cooperage Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; C. A. Buddy, W. A. Ritzwoller, 
John N. Willman and John N. Willman, Jr. 

eee ee Madrid Hoop & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $8,0 

ew Moaria— Babcock Cooperage Co., 
tal $9,000; George A. Babcock and W. D. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Marsh-Burke Supply Co. (to 
deal in lumber and building material), — d capital 
$100,000; W. E. Robbins, A. J. McClain and C. A. Strockey. 

NEW YORK. Maple Springs—Maple Springs Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), authorized capital, $15,000; Caroline W. Lang, 
Oscar S. Lang and Albert G. Cornell. 

New York—F. R. Abbey (Inc.), (to manufacture and 
deal in sash, doors, moldings, wooden boxes, etc.), author- 
ized capital, $25,000; Frank R. Abbey, Alva C. Carey and 
Thomas J. Moore. 

NORTH rg ae 
thorized capital, $25 

OHIO. East eit Nease Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $35,000; Claude Nease, S. E. Sayre, W. 
J. Winland, P. Fred Winland and Howard Osborn. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Brookings—Fremont Lumber Co., 
authorized capital, $25,000. 

Stickney—Wallace-Flaherty Lumber Co., 


Anderson Co. is not in business 


(Ltd.) 








author- 


authorized capital 


Paul Lumber & Material 


authorized capi- 
Knott 


_ Viehek—Wishok Lumber Co., au- 


nuthorized 


capital, $15,000; J. P. Wallace, M. J. Flaherty and O. E. 
Flaherty. 
TEXAS. Waco—Old River Mills, authorized capital, 


$3,000; J. W. Dodson, L. Freed and Morris Freed. 

VIRGINIA. Paint Bank—Lemon Lumber Co., 
ized capital, $50,000; F. 
Ord, secretary. 

WASHINGTON. oy agg Idaho Lumber & Milling Co., 
authorized capital, $20,000; C. J. Cleman, B. F. Edwards 
and John W. Fischer. 

Spokane—White Pine Lumber Supply Co., 
capital, $50,000; J. E. Martz and Frank T. Pug 

alla- Walla-—Oregon-Washington T a} Co., 
ized capital, $248,000; Ed. Blackburn, H. 
W. W. Stapish. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Jackson—Jackson Lumber & Supply 
Co., authorized capital, $100,000; J. E. Dickinson, G. D. 
Hankins, O. S. Poyntz and others. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—Geisen Lumber Co., authorized 
capital, $30,000; F. H. Geisen and others. 


author- 
W. Udy, president, and R. 8. 


authorized 


* author- 
Gardner and 
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NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. Garden Grove—The  Roberts-Oliver 
Lumber Co. is opening a yard here, with headquarters 
at Santa Ana. 


COLORADO. Atwood—The Goddard Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the grain, sash and lumber business. 

Fraser—V. H. Liniger has installed a mill about three 
miles from here. 


IDAHO. Camas-Dubois-Hamer-Roberts-Tabor — The 
Idaho Lumber Co. recently began the retail business 
here, with headquarters at Blackfoot. 

Rogerson—L, A. Bevington recently began the lumber 
business. 


ILLINOIS. Camargo—Revell & Howe recently entered 
the grain and lumber business. 

Chicago—Roger Hayes & Co., 1439 West Twenty-first 
Street, recently entered the wholesale and retail lum- 
ber business. 

Chicago—-The Stoll Lumber Co. 
commission business at 332 
Ben Stoll, proprietor 

West Frankfort—Rolla M. Treece has opened a yard. 

INDIANA. Connersville—The Case Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale business. 

Evansville—The New Cabinet Co. 
facturing beds. 

IOWA. Melvin—W. S. Frees recently entered the lum- 
ber business. 

KANSAS. 








recently began the 
South Michigan Avenue; 


has begun manu- 


Medicine Lodge—H. W. Skinner recently 


began the lumber business. 
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HARDWOODS | 





We Offer For 


lcar 4-4 Ist & 2nd Ash, 10 and 


Hardwood Lumber and Box Shooks. 





Immediate Shipment 


the following stock; 12 months and over dry 


10 cars 4-4 Ist & 2nd Red Gum 

7 cars 5-4 Ist & 2nd Red Gum 

4 cars 6-4 Ist & 2nd Red Gum 

2 cars 8-4 1st & 2nd Red Gum 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum 
2 cars 5-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum 
1 car 8-4 No. 1 Common Red Gum 

10 cars 4-4 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 


The following 90 days to 6 months dry: 
lcar 4-4 Select & Better Cypress 
2 cars 5-4 Select & Better Cypress 


12’ lengths 


lcar 4-4 No. 2 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Plain Red Oak 
lcar 4-4 No. 1 C & B Qtd. White Oak Strips 


MILLER LUMBER COMPANY 
MARIANNA, ARK. 








~~ areata 


Mr. Furniture Man— 


stock that is 
Even Colored, 
Soft in Texture 


or Quartered Oak. 


acres of timber. 


MILLS: Main Office, 
Quicksand, Ky. 
West Irvine, Ky. CINCINNATI, 
Viper, - Ky. OHIO. 


If it is to your advantage to have 
try a car of our Plain 


25,000,000 ft. of dry stock on hand at 
all times—cut from a tract of 95,000 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


YARDS: 


Cincinnati, 
Detroit, - 
Rochester, 
Brooklyn, 


Ohio. 
Mich. 
N.Y. 
NF. 








OAK FLOORING 





Kiln 
Dried 


Polished 





Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 
Backed 








Poplar 
White Oak 


MANUFACTURERS 





Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Hemlock 
Good Assortment Dry Stock—Band Sawed— Rough and Dressed. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


Sales Office: LEXINGTON, 
" MILLS: Burnside and Williamsburg, Ky., Sulligent, Ala. ad 


KY. 


=~ 








Colfax Hardwood Lumber Co. 


. CALFAX, LA. 


4-4 

4-4 FAS Plain White Oak. 

4-4 

4-4 FAS Ash. 

4-4_18-22 Panel Cottonwood 
4-4—1 


CHICAGO, ILL. } 
BAND SAWN SNAPS 
FAS Quartered White Oak 10°” and Wider. 


No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
5-4 FAS Ash. 


3-17 Box Boards Cottonwood. 








Manufacturers 





— i] 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Southern Hardwoods | 

























































































































AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


May 9, i914, 
































































Popularity 
Proves 
Superiority 


[N every lumber district in the United 
States—north, east, south and west— 

wherever ropes of extra strength and dur- 

ability are required, there you will find 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


it is made especially to withstand the 
tremendous strains of logging and heavy 
hoisting of all kinds. 

Every wire is drawn from a special 
steel having a tensile strength 75 to 100 
percent greater than ordinary crucible 
steel. This insures great strength, elas- 
ticity and long life to the rope. 

You need this strong, tough, pliable 
rope in your business. Why not place 
the order now? 


Write for Catalog No. 70. 


FREE~—our monthly magazine—THE YELLOW 
STRAND —free for a year to all rope 
users. Write for it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OFFICES: WORKS: 
New York and Seattle, St. Louis and Seattle. 


Agents Everywhere. 






























A Hard Job Made Easy 


It’s a particular job to fit mitres in 
lap siding around bay windows and the 
joints are sure to warp open. The 
illustration shows how 


KEES 
Metal Building Corners 


save all the work and make a tight, 
weatherproof joint. 

They are made of galvanized iron, 
shaped to fit over the ends of the boards, 
and treated so that paint will stick. 





Made also for square corners. 


Over a million were used last year. 


Send for free 


sample and prices. FD. KEE "are BEATRICE, NEB Box 51 



































Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Higbest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY RIGHT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 











_ KENTUCKY. Paducah—R. §. Robertson has sold his 
interest in the Ferguson & Palmer Co. and engaged 
in the lumber business for himself. 
Mayking—-The Coeburn Lumber Co. 
manufacturing lumber here. 


MICHIGAN. SBaraga—The Sturgeon Valley Lumber 
Co. is organizing. 

Tecumseh—Moore Bros. recently began the grain, lum- 
ber and produce business. 

MINNESOTA. Kasson—L. James, of St. Paul, will 
establish a yard here. 

Karlstad—E. A. Olson recently began the lumber busi- 
ness 

Mazeppa—The Mazeppa Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business. 

St. Paul—The Kennedy Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale business. 


MISSOURI. Doniphan—The Burford & Cox Lumber 
Co. recently began the sawmill and lumber business, 
with mill at Briar Creek. 

Kansas City—C. L. Hubbell recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 

St. Louis—The, Bollman Lumber Co., Wright Building, 
recently entered the commission business. 

St. Louis—The United States Cooperage & Handle Co. 
has opened an_ office in the Wright Building, with 
branch at Malden. 

MONTANA, Chinook—The Local Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—E. O. Halstead has entered the 
commission lumber business. 

Omaha—The A, W. Miller Saw Mill Co. recently began 
the wholesale business, with headquarters at Seattle, 


ash. 

NEW JERSEY. Belvidere—S. W. Gardner & Co. re- 
cently began the builders, planing mill and lumber busi- 
ness. 

NEW YORK. Potsdam—F. W. Moore has entered the 
wholesale lumber business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—F. R. Seeley & Co. 
recently began the wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 

Hamlet—Spencer Bros. have entered the retail lum- 
ber business. 

Wilmington—Robert R. Sizer & Co. (Inc.) recently 
entered the wholesale lumber business here. 


OHIO. -Sandusky—The Davis Boat Works recently 
began business. 


OKLAHOMA. Carney—The Southland Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business here, with headquarters 
at Houston. 

Tyrone-Wellston—The Southland Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business here, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Brighton—The 
Danel Lumber Co. has entered the trade. 

TENNESSEE. Morristown—C. B. Haag has engaged 
in the wholesale and retail lumber supply business, as 
the C. B. Haag Lumber Co. 

Memphis—J. 7, Thompson recently began the whole- 
sale hardwood Jumber business. 

TEXAS. Denison—The Denison Woodworking Mill 
(Ine.) recently began manufacturing cases and crates. 

Houston—A. J. Wheeler has entered the commission 
lumber business. 

Personville—The Marks-Crider Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

San Antonio—The Steves Sash & Door Co. recently 
began manufacturing sash and doors. 

Waelder—C. F. Holbrook and S. F. Fisher are pre- 
paring to open a Inmber yard at this place. 

WASHINGTON. Camas—The Grimes Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Foreign Lumber 
Co. recently began the export business. 

Wheeling—Heffner & Doll have opened a large lumber 
yard. 

WISCONSIN. Colfax—A. J. Martin recently began the 
lumber business here, with branch at Bloomfield. 

Milwaukee—Frank A. Waters recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 

Prairie Farm—The Independent Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the retail business. 


WYOMING. .Guernsey—The Guernsey Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Guard Box Lumber Co. will 
rebuild burned plant. The sawmill will be 168 by 51 
feet; planing mill, 120 by 80 feet; warehouse, 100 by 60 
feet and office 30 by 24 feet. 

ARKANSAS.  Brasfield—The Penrod-Jurden-McCowen 
Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill recently burned. 


CALIFORNIA. Westwood—The Red River Lumber Co. 
will install 20 additional motors, ranging from two to 50 
horsepower for electric drive in its new mills. 

FLORIDA. De Funiak Springs—W. B. Harbeson, of 
Carriere, Miss., will erect a circular sawmill. 

Stuart—W. C. Simmons and S. G. Blalock have put 
in a mill with a capacity of 15,000 feet of lumber daily. 
The mill is located on the St. Lucie River. 


GEORGIA. Augusta—G. W. Green, jr., will establish 
a plant to manufacture crates etc.; plant to cost about 
$40,000. P 
; Pineora—The Georgia Barrel & Lumber Co. will es- 
tablish a planing mill with barrel and stave factory, 
and erect shed buildings. 

KENTUCKY. MHarrodsburg—The Bohon Co. will erect 
an addition to its vehicle factory. , 

Louisville—The Gambrinus Cooperage Works will erect 
a plant to manufacture casks, tanks etc. to cost $10,000. 

Somerset—The Fish Lumber Co., whose mill was re- 
cently burned, reports that its. new plant, _which is 
larger than the old, is now ready for operation. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—A. J. Poirier, formerly of 
Amarillo, Tex., will locate a planing mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—The Samuel B. 
Coffin Co. (ne.) will rebuild factory reported burned 
at a loss of $43,000. 


recently began 








Fred Mc- 








PENNSYLVANIA, Springdale—C. G. Porter will build 
a planing mill. 
TENNESSEE. Jellico—The Lewis, Wilson Hicks Co. 


is installing a 7-foot band mill here on the Southern 
Railway, which it will operate June 1. The company 
also has cireular mills on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. The timber to be manufactured consists of 
white oak and fine quality poplar. . ‘ 

Nashville—The International Wheel Co. will begin the 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of automobile 
wheels, carrying patented springs, which supply resil- 
iency for the tires. 

TEXAS. San Angelo—The West Texas Lumber Co. 
will establish a large silo factory. 

WASHINGTON. Tono—The Wabash Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co. has begun operating its new mill here, which 
has a daily capacity of 80,000 feet of lumber. 


WISCONSIN. Merrill—The Lincoln Box Co. is erecting 
a box factory to begin operation June 1. 


—— 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Delight—Several kilns of lumber in {he 
yards of the Pine County Lumber Co. were destroye | 





fire recently. by 
FLORIDA. Apalachicola—The Bay City Saw Mill «5° 
mill was destroyed by fire April 22; loss $15,000, whi - 
covered by insurance. j ; 
Jacksonville—May 4 the Union Lumber Co., three ; leg 
below this city, suffered a severe fire loss which de. 


stroyed its dry kilns and 125,000 feet of lumber, can<ing 
a loss of $10,000, which is fully covered by insuranc Bi: 

Jacksonville—The sawmill plant of the F. Alworth (o 
together with about 125,000 feet of lumber and a 60- ot 
river schooner, burned May 1; loss $20,000, whic is 
partly covered by insurance. 
nome en: F etc yl gy planing mill of Jarnes 

ougherty was destroye é 2 rec i a loss 
of $1 tG0. y y fire recently, causing a joss 

MICHIGAN. Flint—The Clio basket factory was 
stroyed by fire April 24; loss $20,000; insurance $6,005 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The factory of the Criss 
weller & Nelson Sash & Door Manufacturing pee 
visited by fire recently; loss $15,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—April 25 the factor f the 
Gulfport Sash, Door & Blind Co. was destroyed Pot - 
loss $36,000; insurance $16,000. 

MISSOURI. Sikeston—The planing mill owned rt 
Matthews Lumber & Manufacturing Co. was Sano ne 
by fire recently; loss $8,000, which is mostly covered by 
gern } Se yard was saved. ; 

<ennett—The Campbell Lumber Co. suffered a fire 
loss of $30,000 April 30, with insurance of $18,000." he 
power plant, planing mill and lumber sheds and yird 
were saved. The plant will be rebuilt at once. 

OHIO. Jackson—The plant of the Buckeye Mill 
Lumber Co. was burned recently; loss $15,000- m« 

Napoleon—The Thiesen-Hildred Co.’s saw mill and 
warehouse were destroyed by fire May 1; loss $2,000. 

OREGON. Minam—The Minam Lumber Co.’s mill was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $2,000; insur: 230. 
The mill will be rebuilt at once. ms : Wieitiediecamane 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


le- 


Lire; 














New York, May 5.—Judge Hand, of the Unit ates 
District Court, has confirmed a composition of na 
& Co., wholesale lumber dealers, on the basis of 8 cents 
on the dollar, payable 5 cents cash and 3 cents in notes 
at twelve and twenty-four months. This was one of the 
most notable failures the market has had in a number of 
years. Schundler’s creditors were principally on the Pa- 
cific coast and their experience with Schundler has so 
shaken their confidence in the general credit of the metro- 
politan district that it will probably take some time to 
overcome, Various propositions of settlement have been 
offered from time to time, the first offer being 20 percent 
and it has dwindled from that amount to the composition 
which has just been confirmed. 'The failure was a disastrous 
one to several Pacific coast shippers, some of whom were 
unable to stand the strain of the loss they incurred and 
themselves were forced into bankruptcy. ‘The bankruptcy 
petition was filed last October. j 





_ NEW York, May 4.—The first meeting of creditors of 
Gouverneur Kk. Smith & Co. will be held before Referce 
Seaman Miller, 2 Rector Street, this city, May 14, at 1:30 
p. m. The failure was a very large one and examinations 
seemed to develop the fact that it is impossible to ascertain 
the exact reason for the failure and because of such a 
large amount of liabilities in proportion to available assets 
the creditors have been nettled on account of the delay. 
The trustee now has filed his final account with the referce 
and at the meeting May 14 the uncollected assets belong- 
ing to the above estate, consisting of outstanding accounts 
and stock certificates, will be sold to the highest bidder 
and the trustee’s account will be examined, and if found 
correct same will be allowed and trustee discharged, and 
yeni funds are remaining for dividends will be de- 
clared. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., May 4.—Creditors of the Fayette- 
ville Wagon, Wood & Lumber Company will receive about 
90 cents on the dollar, according to L. H. Southmayd, of 
Van Buren, referee in bankruptcy. 


GALLIOPOLIS, OHIO, May 5.—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy has been filed by the Gallia Furniture Com- 
pany. 


SarDINIA, Onto, May 6.—An involuntary petition in bank 
ruptcy has been filed against the Ira King Lumber Company 
by creditors. 





The Montezuma Lumber Com- 
pany has been petitioned into bankruptcy. 


MONTEZUMA, GA., May 5, 


Newark, N. J., May 4.—A receiver has been appointed for 
the Newark Box & Lumber Company. 


CAMDEN, N. J., May 5.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Peter Hagen & Co. 


PreoriA, ILu., May 6.—The Car Works of Peoria have been 
petitioned into bankruptcy. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The pending land exchange between the Forest Service 
and the State of Montana will affect approximately 92,150 
neres within the Kootenai National Forest, in Lincoln 
County, Montana. The State is to receive a solid tract 
of forest land in exchange for school sections, scat- 
tered through the timberland under the control of the 
Forest Service. This acreage, including sections 16 to 36 
of the different townships within the forest, will be trans 
ferred to the Forest Service in exchange for lands of equal 
value and in one or more compact bodies. The State lands 
within the Kootenai forest were examined during the last 
year by crews of the Service and the State to determine 
their value and to form a proper basis for exchange. Iixam- 
inations will be nmde during the coming field season of the 
Government holdings that will be included in the exchange. 
The object of the exchange is to consolidate the holdings 
of Government and State, which will bring about better and 
cheaper administration of the areas in question. 

Kk. L. and G. Ray Brown, comprising the Brown Bros. 
Hardwood Lumber Company, of Gainsville, Fla., bought the 
stumpage rights on a large tract of land near Montbrook. 
Fla., known as the Col. Charles Byrne tract. It is heavily 
timbered with white oak, hickory, ash and other woods. 

















The Vans Harbor Land & Lumber Company, of Vans 
Harbor, Mich., has sold 44,000 acres of cutover lands in 
Delta and Schoolcraft counties to the Grimmer Land Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Marinette and Manistique. 


Peter A. Sturgeon and “James A. Sullivan, of Tacoma, 
Wash., have sold a tract of timberland in Yazoo County, 
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Miss'ssippi, to Allen F. Brown, of the Province of Alberta. 
The tract contains 321 acres and brought $9,600. 


{ Temple Manufacturing Company, of Clare, Mich., has 
pout 4,600 acres of land to stock a new novelty works 
and stave mill near Carp Lake. A crew has been put to 
wors, cutting timber on the land. ‘The plant will manufac- 
ture staves tor nail kegs. 


vie White Lumber Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., has 
pout 10,000 acres of timberland near Greeneville, Tenn., 
and will develop. 


HYMENEAL 


McClure-Davis. 


ki ston, La., May 5.—April 29 at 7 p. m. in the parlors 
» beautiful home of J. M. Davis, president of the 
Bros. Lumber Company, of Ansley, in the presence 
select circle of friends and relatives of the couple, 
Ruth Carolyn Davis was married to Thomas Carlye 
lure. The bride is the daughter of J.-M. Davis, one 

most prominent lumbermen of northern Louisiana, 
the groom is connected with the Ruston Foundry & 
Machine Shops, of Alexandria. ‘The happy couple will 
make their home jn Alexandria, La. 






















Russell-Stallings. 


JADIANAPOLIS, IND., May 4.—The marriage of Isaac Rus- 
sell, of this city, to Miss Selda Stallings, also of Indian- 
apolis, took place in Chicago several days ago. Mr. Rus- 
sell is president of the Wholesale Lumber & Veneer Stock 
Company, of this city. After a short wedding trip Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell will be at home at 1660 Ashland Avenue, 
this city. 





Moore-Sherfield. 


Corpus CHRISTI, TEX., May 4.—R. L. Moore, of Houston, 
sales manager in Texas of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
and Miss Altha Sherfield, of this city, were united in mar- 
riage April Scores of Mr. Moore’s Houston friends 
sent presents and many others joined together for the pur- 
pose of expressing their good will by suitable gifts. H. G. 
Dean, sales manager of the Trinity River Lumber Company, 
was best man. Mr. and Mrs. Moore will return to Houston 
jn the near future and take up their residence in that 
city. 





Belcher-Cole. 


3RISTOL, VA.-TENN., May 5.—James H. Belcher, of 
Sword’s Creek, Va., a prominent young lumberman employed 
by J: Gibson Mellvain & Co., of Philadelphia, and Miss 
Nola V. Cole, of Washington County, Va., were united in 
marriage here last week by the Rev. H. W. Leslie. After 
the ceremony a wedding supper was served at Hotel Bristol. 





Rust-Sturtz. 


Sacinaw, Micu., May 5.—April 29 at Ann Arbor Hon. 
Ezra Rust. a pioneer retired lumberman of Saginaw, was 
united in marriage to Mrs. Stella Sturtz. of Ann Arbor. 
They left for the East, where they will spend several 
weeks. Mr. Rust has been in the lumber business in Michi- 
gan for half a century. 


Padgett-Lyons. 


BurnkEy, IND., May 5.—Zeno Samuel Padgett, a_ well 
known lumberman of this city, and Miss Iva Lua Lyons 
were united in marriage last week. 


OBITUARY 


J. A. Sternenberg. 


BreAUMONT, TEX., May 2.—J. A. Sternenberg, aged 78 
years, one of the best known lumbermen in the yellow pine 
belt of Texas and Louisiana and one of the pioneer manu- 
facturers of southeast Texas, died this morning at the home 
of his son, J. E. Sternenberg, of Houston, after a lingering 
illness. Mr. Sternenberg came to Beaumont about the year 
1874 and established a small sawmill in this city. This was 
one of the first mills of the kind located here. About two 
years later he formed a partnership with S. C. Olive, now 
deceased, and together they established a mill at Olive, Tex. 
After thirty years of active service Mr. Sternenberg and 
Mr. Olive disposed of their interests, the former retiring 
from active lumbering and moving to San Antonio. 

On account of ill health Mr. Sternenberg had spent most 
of his time since then at San Antonio, but he maintained 
a home at Houston and often made long visits to Beaumont. 
He built the Travis Hotel at San Antonio and also held 
other large property interests in that city. At the time 
of his death he owned considerable valuable city property 
in Beaumont and Houston and is said to have accumulated 
a fortune. He leaves a widow, one son, J. E. Sternenberg, 
and one daughter, Mrs. Emma Settagast, who reside at 
Houston. Charles Sternenberg, manager of the Queen City 
Lumber Company, of Beaumont, and Emil Sternenberg, a 
stockholder and bookkeeper for the company, are nephews 
of the deceased. 

















William C. Purves. 


St. Joun, N. B., May 3.—William C. Purves died in St. 
Stephen April 26, aged 76 years. When a young man he 
Wis engaged in the lumber business at Baring, Me., but 
came to St. John and went into business with J. R. Warner 
under the firm name of Purves & Warner. Mr. Warner 
withdrew from the business and N. H. Murchie, of Calais, 
Mc., became Mr. Purves’ partner. They conducted a_ large 
sawmill at St. John for a number of years, but Mr. Purves 
retired and in 1901 removed to St. Stephen, where he had 
since conducted a wholesale grocery and coal business with 
his son, Harold C. Purves, as manager. 





Harry E. Hansen. 


MApIson, Wis., May 4.—Harry HB. Hansen, treasurer of 
Wisconsin Wagon Company, this city, died in a sani- 
‘arium in Milwaukee April 22 at the age of 37 years. Mr. 
fansen had been afflicted with a nervous trouble for sev- 
eral months, but the immediate cause of death was pneu- 
nonia. He was a Knight Templar in the Masonic order. 
Mr. Hansen is survived by a widow, his father and mother 
nda brother and a sister. 





Mrs. Anna B. Helfrich. 


BALTIMORE, May 4.—Campbell V. Helfrich, a member of 
the lumber firm of George Helfrich & Son, is receiving con- 
dolences on the death of his wife, Mrs. Anna B. Helfrich, 
which occurred April 22 at the home of her father, Henry 
B. Head. Mrs. Helfrich was well known in the city and 
had a large circle of friends. 


Andrew A. Smith. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., May 5.—Andrew A. Smith, contractor, 
planing mill owner and builder, died April 27 while visiting 
his former pastor, Rev. S. Ezra Neikirk, at West Pittstown. 
He was 58 years old and a member of the Livingston Club, 
the Allentown Elks and was prominent in Masonry. His 
widow and nine children survive. 


- 


Prentice C. Maxson. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 2.—Prentice C. Maxson, 70 
years old, who was engaged in the lumber business in Amery, 
Wis., dropped dead from heart failure at his home here. He 
formerly was cashier of the Manufacturers’ Bank of New 
Richmond (Wis.). Ue served through the Civil War in a 
New York regiment. 








Daniel F. Davis. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 2.—Daniel F. Davis, a retired 
lumberman of this city, for forty-six years an active Mason 
and for some time superintendent of the Franklin Masonic 
Home, died last week at his home, 42 North Hirst Street. 
He was 83 years old and is survived by his widow, two 
sons and two daughters. 


-Andrew A. Smith. 


WEST PirTsTon, Pa., May 4.—Andrew A. Smith, a mem- 
ber of the firm Ritter & Smith, of Allentown, Pa., planing 
mill owners and builders of hundreds of houses, died April 
28 in this city. 





THE COLOR of fumed oak is secured by a process that - 
depends upon the presence of tannic acid in the wood. 
This obviously can not be applied to woods lacking in 
that acid but it is said that the application of tannic 
acid in the ground where it can be taken up by the 
roots of growing trees will cause absorption into the 
wood and the tree when cut down can be treated by the 
potassium bichromate process and take on the rich brown 
appearance of oak, and will respond in the same way 
to fuming by the ammonia process. According to the 
Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan a tree of ordinary 
size will absorb as much as three gallons of tiquid 
within forty-eight hours. 





THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 











Chicago yard men are still disappointed over the 
backward spring demand, caused to a large extent by 
the brick handlers’ strike. This strike has prevented 
distribution of stocks in the city and it is doubtful, 
when this trouble has been settled, whether as many 
buildings will be erected as were figured in the spring. 
Notwithstanding the slowness in demand, some lumber 
is moving for strictly all frame buildings, but this de- 
mand is not enough to keep all of the delivery wagons 
going. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
May 2 aggregated 48,274,000 feet, against 76,164,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total receipts 
from January 1 to May 2, 1914, amounted to 754,832,- 
000 feet, a decrease of 234,565,000 feet below the cor- 
responding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended May 2 were 22,196,000 feet, a decrease of 342,000 
feet below the corresponding week in 1913. Total ship- 
ments from January 1 to May 2, 1914, aggregated 343,- 
797,000 feet, 26,599,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1913. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 5,442,000 below 
the corresponding week in 1913, while total receipts 
from January 1 to May 2, 1914, show a decrease of 
26,139,000. Shipments of shingles for the week show 
a decrease—9,291,000 in amount—below the same week 
last year, while total shipments show a decrease of 
79,143,000 below the comparative period from January 1, 
1914, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade: 

RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 2. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
DAR aecas.cr'0-0 ai gba aly ar a al'gh b's: ests eaves are 48,274,000 1é 2,000 
er ne ore pee eee 76,164,000 18,734,000 
WOU ER « d-:c Shively yie.0/e- alata 27,890,000 5,442,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1.TO MAY 2. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
OMS ot hea a certraie fom a ar atere ease & Sos eok 754,832,009 162,354,000 
EUV 8 akc iisss'a a auaniats ow ace brates 188,493,000 






Decrease 234,565,000 26,139,000 






SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MAY 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ON POT CT TE Ree Cer ee 6,335,000 
ee Te ere, 15,626,000 
TIOUPONO nics Cases Se edcee 342,000 9,291,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MAY 2 
Lumber. 
RAP PROM eae eae 
RE An ih has oe re Nira ee bes 
Increase 
CET ON AE 6 5 wis erac sis 5 oaie we ee eae teeiere wretass 79,143,009 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended May 2, 1914... .cccccccncccccess 2,559,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 





for week ending May 5 were: 

CLASS— Value. 
Re IN oo eine Naa cw etetha cus +s sie 6 eine oOUn 6,050 
© 2.000 and under -S - 5,000... ccciiecces 252,900 

5,000 and under eee eee 5 240,800 

10,000 and under PoE 1 | ere 2 299,100 

25,000 and under Wo See D 165,080 

50,000 and under 100,000............ 8 190,000 
University of Chicago, 4-story brick school 1 230,000 
Kk. J. Lehmati Estate, 7-story brick hotel. 1 145,000 


Lena M. Johnson, 2-story brick theater 


ONG STOPES .. 2. cc cccrscscsccesccveces 1 100,000 
B. M. Winston, 6-story brick hotel...... 1 100,000 
GURU oc pools eornts ds COS pEseSlee see 173 $ 1,728,850 
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Geo. B. Post & Son, Architects. 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


N the construction of this building over 
28,000 tons of granite and 2,300 
tons of structural steel were used. A\ll 
of this immense tonnage was handled 

by American Wire Rope. 

This building is equipped with Kaestner & Hecht 
electric elevators using American Wire Rope. 
Every pound of rope steel we make is carefully 
analyzed and checked, and only such as conforms 
to our rigid tests ever is used for wire rope, 
whether of iron, crucible cast steel, extra strong 
crucible steel, plow steel, monitor steel or tico 
special steel. 





New York 
Worcester 


Cleveland 
Denver 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Export Representative:—U. S. Steel Products Co., New York. 


Pacific Coast Representative:—U. S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage Nec 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. Mostcomplete work on 

this subject published. Used as text book by many Agricultural Colleges, 
Gives the facts about Modern Silage Methods—tells just what you want to 
know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustrations, a vast amount of useful in- 
formation boiled down for the practical farmer. Tells ‘How to Make Silage”’ 
—''How to Feed Silage’”’—'‘ How to Build Silos’’—*‘Silage System and Soil Fer- 
tility’—**Silage Crops in Semi-Arid Regions.’”’ All about ‘Summer Silos’ and 
the Use of Silage in Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., - Salem, Ohio 


LUMBER SHED rs eee ae 
CONSTRUCTION °f lumber shed plans, views, shed am 


yard conveniences. Covers all phases 
6f shed construction. Bound in canvas. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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When in 
New York 


stop at the 
New Fireproof 


NAVARRE 


Seventh Avenue 
and 38th Street. 




















































350 | A Room with a Bath| 200 
Rooms | for a Dollar and a half | Baths 
OTHER ROOMS with bath $2.00 and $2.50 
ROOMS for Two Persons $2.50 and $3.00 


Beautiful Corner Suites of Two Rooms and a Bath 
at Moderate Prices Suitable for Three 
or Four Persons. 
DUTCH GRILL, Finest in town (ala carte) 


Send for colored map of New York 
EDGAR T. SMITH, - Managing Director 


MUSIC 








































SILO FIXTURES 


We make a Specialty of furnish- 
ing Lumber Dealers complete 
SILO FIXTURES. 

We sell you the Doors, Hoops, 
Anchors, Base Anchors and 
other Silo Parts. Buy your 
Staves with your yard stock, and 
save money, or we can furnish you 
the complete Silos. 

Our Hinge Doors and Fixtures 
are the most complete, modern 
and up-to-date silo parts on the 
market. Our prices are reasonable. 

We make doors designed for Wood, Brick, Concrete 
and Tile Silos. 


Write us TO-DAY for prices and full descrip- 
tion or any information regarding Silos. 


STORM LAKE TANK AND SILO CO. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 























































**Ideal’? Model **A”’ 


Concrete 





Pays Big 


when you are equipped with the right kind of 
machinery. The face down block machine is 
now the generally acknowledged favorite and 
the first one built was an Ideal. If you are 
contemplating branching out in the cement 
block business there are a lot of interesting 
facts about 


Idea 


you should know. 


Concrete 
Machinery 


In operation they are the simplest 
and fastest. They use less material per block and Ideal 
blocks bring better These are only a few of 
the reasons the most successful plants are installing 
Ideal Machines. We have a lot more facts just as 
essential to your success as a block manufacturer. 


prices. 





Ideal 
Concrete 
Machinery 
Company 
1314 Monmouth Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Formerly South Bead, Ind. 

















Ask for free copies of our “Ideal Ideas” 
Vol. 13-No.6 and Vol. 13-No.7. 











Average valuation for week............. 2... 9,993 
Totals previous week................... 1,984'850 
Average valuation previous week 10,392 
Totals corresponding week 1913......... 1,914/2 250 
Totals January 1 to May 6, 1914 28,521,100 
Totals corresponding period 191: 33,839,795 
Totals corresponding period 1912........2 23,215,957 

Totals corresponding period 1§ gph 4 

Totals corresponding period 1910 104, 


Totals corresponding period 1909 
Totals corresponding period 1908 5 

Totals corresponding period 1907 20, 440" 075 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... : 22 "019.2 5 
Totals corresponding period 1905........ 2,340 20, 87 3'515 n 











NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The market is featureless. 
nearly as active as it was a year ago. Some good lumber 
is moving, but much of this should have gone forward 
during the winter months. The demand for shop and bet- 
ter has not recovered from the slump of last fall. Low 
grades are moving steadily, with assortments at assem- 
bling points none too plentiful. Prices for most grades con- 
tinue firm, however, and wholesalers are looking for 
an improvement shortly. 





Business is not 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The volume of business is increas- 
ing gradually in spite of weather conditions. Continued 
rains have held back spring seeding in the northern 
belt, and are likely to make a material reduction in the 
acreage of small grain. It has brought up the grain 
already in and is assuring a splendid hay crop, so 
that optimism generally prevails in the trade. Large 
buyers are holding back, especially the railroads, and 
conservatism still prevails, but territory tributary to the 
twin cities promises well for summer and fall. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Local dealers in pine lumber 
who have been bringing in stock by rail during the 
winter are getting in lumber by boat from Canada. 
Three cargoes arrived during the week. The trade 
is reported moderate at previous quotations. 


New York.—Trade is considerably behind what it ought 
to be for this period of the year and retailers begin to get 
some inquiries and wholesalers find yards are in a better 
buying mood. Actual orders, however, continue ‘few and 
far between and there is a decided tendency to hold off 
to the last possible moment and then ask for shipments 
to be rushed through quickly. Very little complaint is 
made regarding prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Little improvement has occurred in 
demand and the expected increase in orders with better 
weather does not seem to materialize. Pattern lumber 
is moving slowly, owing to the lack of activity among 
the large concerns ordinarily using it. Other grades 


are in small demand. Trade, in fact, is generally called 
unusually dull. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An occasional spurt has 
added some life to the market. As compared with 


April, 1913, dealers say that there was not much differ- 
ence in the volume of trade last month, some of the 
wholesalers’ transactions having been more extensive 
than for the corresponding period of last year, while 
others found that their books. did not show as favor- 
able conditions. Box and No. 8 barn are among the 
searcest itemis in the market. Much of the stock that 
is being brought down in the first consignments by 
lake contain the grades most desired to replenish broken 
supplies. A number of orders that have been held up 
by absence of desired stock will then be speedily filled. 
Prices are fairly firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Here and there are reports of a 
slightly easier tone to white pine, but generally this 
trade appears to be steadier than any other. Demand 
is best for the better grades. Low grades are quiet, 
although there is evidence of much confidence among 
the millmen that the latter part of the year will be 
more satisfactory. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 








New York.—The price situation has stiffened a little 
and shipments are not so freely offered as a couple of 
weeks ago. There is plenty of stock available, however, 
and if buyers are willing to bid up just a little upon the 
low prices their orders will easily be taken care of. Stocks 
among miils are ample for the season’s requirements and 
notwithstanding the dullness in orders manufacturers 
are holding out for high prices. Between a slow buying 
market and a strong mill situation wholesalers find an un- 
satisfactory market to handle. 





Elkins, W. Va.—While there is an increased demand 
for West Virginia spruce and a better market than 
was the case during the winter months, still the ship- 
ments of this wood are not so large as the output 
would justify, and consequently the price is on a lower 
level than producers of this wood would like to see 
it. Hemlock is moving slowly, with no immediate pros- 
pect of any improvement. Building operations have 
ereated a better demand for spruce. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for spruce frames has reached 
such proportions that few manufacturers are willing 
to book new orders and guarantee delivery in less 
than three weeks. Most of this business is taken at 
$25 base, although some yard business is done at $24.50. 
An actual shortage of some sizes of random exists and 
prices are firm. Some merchants demand $23 for 2/4- 
inch. Random spruce covering boards are moving in 
moderate volume. Most manufacturers want $22.50, 
but there are occasional sales at less. Matched spruce 
boards ef 10, 12,14 and 16 feet can be had for $25 to $24, 
according to slight shades in quality and the quantity 
the millman happens to have on hand. 








Pittsburgh, Pa.—Eastern buying of spruce is slightly 
better than a week ago, although considerable weak- 
ness is noted. by dealers in the present asking prices, 
and some shading has been complained of in unexpected 
quarters. Local inquiry for spruce has been extremely 
quiet and uninteresting. Stocks at the mills are gener- 
ally small and ‘cutting is not large at any point in 
this territory: Export spruce: is quiet. 








WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Dry stocks are pretty well cleaned up it 
larger sizes of posts. The input of last season 
smaller than expected and conditions are favorabl 
an increase in prices of both posts and poles. Th 
some call for poles, but business being done is along 
servative lines. 


Minn.—Wet weather has kept down 


Minneapolis, Z 
mand, but it has put the ground in fine conditio; Yr 


work and a lively pole business is promised when 
work is caught up. Posts are scarce in dry 
There has been little drying weather and some 
stock is being shipped. Prices are strong, with a 
ency to advance, 


m 
s 
é n 
tend- 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Buying is light; in fact, there is less dem ),q 
now than there was a short time ago and inquiries 
coming in at a rate which is not suggestive of any mark: 
activity in the immediate future. There is some dema 
for plain oak, but some shading in prices is reported 
last week. Low grades in cottonwood and gum are 
moving at a moderate rate and prices are well ma 
tained. Upper grades are slow. There is a fair mo 
ment in sap gum and some improvement in red gum. 
the northern woods birch and maple are steady as ‘5 
price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesale trade continues dull, 
buyers are taking only occasional small lots for immoe- 
diate wants. Retailers are unwilling to purchase at the 
prices prevailing, but there is every reason to think the 
price level will be maintained, owing to the light pro- 
duction of northern stocks. Scarcity is developing in 
birch and maple flooring. Southern offerings are not 
heavy and prices are firmly maintained. 


ta 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Dealers and manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber are much gratified at the continued 
activity in this commodity. The trade is taking every- 
thing offered that is fit to ship at prices as good as, if not 
better than, prevailed a year ago. Maple, beech, bass- 
wood and elm are mainly in demand. If the trade in 
this line holds up as well as it has, hardwood dealers 
will have nothing to complain of. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Slight 


improvement is noticed in the 


hardwood market and dealers hope for a still better 
improvement as the season advances. Owing to .the 


fact that building operations are increasing demand for 
oak is better and prices are firmer, especially on upper 
grade stock. Call for quartered oak and red gum for 
interior finish is increasing. Plain sawed white oak 
and quartered red oak appear to be most active, espe- 
cially the upper grades. Low grades are slow sale, 
with indications of a betterment soon. Ash, poplar and 


gum are in steady call and a brisk demand for these 
items is looked for before long. Sap gum is a good 
seller. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A good general demand for hard- 
woods has come in during the last week and, while 
conditions are not all they could ask, hardwood men 


say they feel encouraged by pronounced signs of a lim- 
bering up of business. They say that most of the 
demand, however, seems to be for single cars and mixed 
cars, and with the general future business outlook as 
pleasing as it is at present they would like to see 
more signs of buying for business ahead. A _ slight 
increase in country buying has been noted and for this 
excellent rains over the wheat belt and glowing official 
crop forecasts in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri un- 
doubtedly are in a measure responsible. Oak flooring 
still shows the most consistent demand and there has 
been some increased movement in gum at steady. prices. 


New Orleans. La.- 
own and no more. 
stricted, domestic call for 
well held. But neither 


Hardwoods seem to be holding their 
There is steady, although rather re- 
the staples and prices seem 
price nor demand shows much 
improvement from week to week. The export market 
is featureless. Prices on hardwood logs are reported 
weak and the bulk of the trading seems to be in small 
lots. 


Memphis, Tenna.—A fair amount of hardwood business 
is under way but no rush in any direction. Orders are 
coming in daily for lumber but the amounts required 
are rather small, showing that most consumers and 
distributers are simply filling in their stocks and have 
not reached -the point where they are willing to take 
lumber against their later needs. Holders, however, 
show considerable firmness owing to the fact that there 
is no large surplus of southern hardwoods, and prices 
are generally pretty well maintained. There has been 
rather more doing in quartered white oak during the 
past few days. A good movement is reported in both 
plain red and white oak and ash continues to sell well. 
There is no difficulty encountered in disposing of all the 
lower grade cottonwood and gum offered, thanks to the 
activities of the box manufacturers. Red gum is com- 
ing in for more attention and some good orders are 
being booked by local interests. There appears to be 
little doubt that there is something substantial about 
the claims being made of a rapidly widening interest in 
this material for interior finish and for furniture manu- 
facture, with the result that the officials of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association feel much encour- 
aged. Many inquiries are being received from the New 
England States, a practically new field for this lumber, 
and the Middle West is puying in fair volume. Cypress 
is rather slow and the upper grades of cottonwood are 
in somewhat limited request at the moment. Vehicle 
manufacturers are buying in a disappointing way and 
manufacturers of agricultural implements are likewise 
failing to meet expectations of local interests. Export 
business is slowly reviving and some fair contracts are 
being booked by local exporters. 


Louisville, Ky.—Hardwood men report that April busi- 
ness was better than had been expected, and that thoug! 
little business for future delivery was booked, sales for 
immediate delivery were heavy enough to hold the tota! 
close up to normal, though the figures were smalle! 
than for April, 1913, which was an unusually good trad¢ 
period. Quartered oak is perhaps the most active seller 
Poplar is moving somewhat more actively, it is reported 
Cottonwood is picking up. Ash is selling well, and 
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‘ices are firm. Basswood is in excellent call, and the 
ymparatively limited supply is being readily absorbed. 
,estnut is in good demand, and the lower grades, 
-specially sound wormy, are well cleaned up. Plain 
ak continues quiet, and the demand for the upper 
ades is off, although some good individual sales are 
ported. Prices, however, are unsatisfactory. May 
1%ks promising. Most buyers are ordering single cars 
xr immediate use, and if consumption continues up 
normal during the month sales will show a corre- 
vonding total. 


Elkins, W. Va.—While the lull in the demand for 
irdwoods continues to some extent, lumber dealers and 
perators give it as their opinion that prospects are 
cellent. Sale, however, of hardwoods from West Vir- 
nia fields is sufficient to prevent any suspension of 
erations. Oak still appears to be in prime demand, 
ith other woods not far behind. A great deal depends, 

the opinion of lumbermen, upon whether or not the 
interstate Commerce Commission will grant the 5 per- 
ent horizontal increase in freight rates. Railroads are 
iying sparingly and there is an accumulation of ties as 
ell as other stock. 


New York.—Quietness continues to pfevail through the 
arket and there are no developments worth mentioning. 
\ little better feeling prevails and while there is a slow, 
teady demand for some sizes among certain lower grades 
he stock available for quick shipment is large enough to 
prevent any increase in prices. Oak is in a little better 
ilemand than it was but there is plenty of stock offered 
ind as buyers continue to restrict their new purchases 
{o current wants and as the building situation improves 
so slowly there is not much opportunity for stiffening 
in conditions. 





Ashland, Ky.—There is no apparent change in condi- 
tions so far as oak is concerned. There is some scat- 
tering business in boards but the lack of railroad orders 
cuts a big hole in bill stock. Prices are not as firm as 
a few months back. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Improvement in weather conditions is 
helping yard sales to some extent, but business is behind 
what it usually is at this season. A large number of 
the orders is for small amounts and quick shipment, 
showing that buyers are pursuing the same policy as 
for some time of buying only what they are in direct 
need of. They are not interested otherwise, even at 
jJower prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men scarcely know what to 
say about the trade conditions. Orders come in by 
fits and starts, as it were. Wholesalers and producers 
are never quite at the end of their business, which 
lacks that steadiness and fullness that would encourage 
everyone to go ahead and feel reasonably sure of the 
future. Because of the doubt about what the morrow 
may bring forth, the range of prices is not stable; 
some members of the trade even state that there is no 
real basis of values, everyone trying to get as much 
as he can and taking orders at whatever figures are not 
positively ruinous. Others, again, report that it has 
never been a question of prices, but of business, indi- 
cating that prices have not been unsatisfactory, but 
that the volume of business left something to complain 
of. Be that as it may, the profits at the present time 
are not large and prospects are doubtful, although, as 
stated, orders come in when they are least expected, 
indicating that while buyers wait as long as_ they 
can before entering into new commitments, their require- 
ments force them into the market. Exports are about 
as they have been, with foreign buyers maintaining 
an attitude of seeming indifference in some instances, 
but with the outlook perhaps better than it was, the 
improvement being occasioned by curtailment in the 
forwardings that has been in progress. Such business 
as is offered is done on a modestly satisfactory basis, 
but shipping on consignment is to be warned against. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand and prices for hardwoods are 
steady. Some lumbermen speak of the inquiry for maple 
and oak as fairly good. There is also a good demand 
for chestnut. In no other department of the lumber 
business are prices more independent of the temporary 
state of the demand. When a break in price is re- 
ported it may usually be accounted a case wherein the 
merchant preferred to sacrifice part of his commission 
rather than lose an order. The standard inch hard- 
woods are quoted at: quartered oak, $88 to $92; plain 
oak, $61 to $66; cherry, $95 to $100; brown ash, $58 to 
$60; basswood, $43 to $45; red birch, $54 to $56; sap 
birch, $45 to $48; maple, $33 to $40; whitewood, $59 to $61. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—Hardwood dealers are not doing 
much in the way of securing new business and are 
quietly watching to see some sign of business opening 
before making any plans for increasing sales. It seems 
to do little good to keep men on the road, as the 
buyers are not ready to talk business and are simply 
ordering such stock as is actually required to keep 
plants running—on short time in most cases. Prices are 
well maintained. Oak is moving a little better than 
most other woods and there appears to be a little 
better call for chestnut. Red gum in upper grades is 
dull and sap gum is in only fair request. Poplar and 
cottonwood in common and better are moving slowly 
While these woods as well as all other low grades 
of hardwoods suitable for the box makers are moving 
well. 





Columbus, Ohio.—_-Demand is holding up fairly well, 
Uthough some unsteadiness in quotations has devel- 
yped. Buying is best from retailers, owing to building 
sperations becoming more active. Some factories are in 
the market, but orders from that source are generally 
small. Vehicle and implement factories are the best 
buyers among manufacturers. Dry stocks are not penti- 
ful in any section, as unfavorable weather has hindered 
seasoning. Shipments are coming out promptly fiom 
most sections. Dealers’ stocks are not large and their 
policy is to buy only what they need for the near 
future. Plain and quartered oak are strong and prices 
are well maintained. Chestnut is strong, and prices at 
the Ohio River are: firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 com, 
mon, $33; sound wormy, $20. Ash and basswood hod 
up well. 





Philadelphia, Pa.—The hardwoods have been steady in 
price, with about an even demand. Plain oak is in 
best demand, with quartered close to it, Birch, beech 





and maple are steady in price, with demand strong 
enough to take up any dry stock that is offered at cur- 
rent prices. Ash, basswood, gum and the lower grades 
of chestnut and poplar are as strong as they have been 
for several weeks, with the better grades of poplar and 
chestnut a little more plentiful. Some concerns report 
a little easing in the stiffness of the hardwood floor- 
ing market, but demand is still good and prices are 
firm. Mahogany and the fancy woods continue to be 
taken as offered, with no softening of prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Better grades of hardwood are in bet- 
ter shape as a rule. Buying is more active, but sales 
are not for large amounts of stocks. Low grades are 
fairly steady. Demand is’ running in an even way 
with no special feature and buyers are taking only 
what they need. No thought of stocking up appears to 
come with this ‘ordering. Oak and chestnut are some- 
what stronger in price. Maple flooring is having a 
good run at this time for large building operations. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Orders, while smaller than usual at this time 
of the year, are numerous enough to make the volume of 
fair proportions. Country business has revived some- 
what and bright weather the last week has stimulated the 
call for hemlock in the larger cities and the towns. The 
state of the market is a little better than in some other 
kinds of lumber, but sales would be larger in this territory 
if building activity were more in evidence. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—A little better movement is 
noted in hemlock lumber, although prices, which fell 





off $2 per thousand feet last fall, have not recovered 
the loss. The output of hemlock’ logs last winter was 
considerably less than a year ago. Local quotations 
are from $17 to $19 for piece stuff and boards. 


New York.—Retailers find a better buying demand and 
improved weather has brought a better feeling among 
builders. Not much new work has been started but the 
prospect of low stocks among the yards indicates a 
fairly good spring demand, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade shows some improvement, but 
wholesalers are not so busy as they often have been 
in previous Mays. The reason is said to be that 
retailers still have a fair amount of stock on hand, 
as the result of unexpectedly cold and stormy weather 
in April. A fair stock is on hand in local yards 
and no hurry is displayed about getting in more lum- 
ber by lake. Some dealers say they will not buy early 
this year. 


Boston, Mass.—A shortage of hemlock boards, referred 
to in previous market reports, no longer is worrying 
New England lumber dealers. Some manufacturers con- 
tinue in their confidence that $24 ought to be the regu- 
lar quotation, but actual selling prices are $23 to $23.50. 
Some hemlock roofers in the market from West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania may be obtained for a little less. 
The quality, however, is not quite up to that of the 
home product. It is probably true that the consign- 
ing here of hemlock from West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania has had something to do with keeping prices 
below a $24 level, although the low price of North 
Carolina roofers of shortleaf pine is usually blamed. 
There is a fair demand for hemlock, and indications 
are that it will continue to show improvement. 











Carolina. 


The scene above shows a portion of our yard and sheds at Dover, North 
If you are still in doubt as to our ability to fill your orders for 





test and remember our 


Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


whether for straight or mixed cars, promptly and as specified, put us to the 


MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 



















Possesses 
Important fea- 
tures which 

make it the 

practical motor 
vehicle for the 
Lumber Trade. 





NEW YORK BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 
CHICAGO BRANCH 
1458 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON BRANCH 

885 Boylston St. . 





KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., 


Tractorize Your Heavy Hauling. 
With the 


MARTIN TRACTOR SYSTEM 


Adopted and endorsed by success- 
full lumbermen throughout 
the country. 


Send us details of your hauling 
problem and let us suggest a 
satisfac- 
tory sys- 
tem for 
your 
needs. 
RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
1655 Van Ness Ay., SanFrancisco,Cal, 
Distributors for 
Northern California and Oregon. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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LOGGERS! 








Read the Story of a 
Successful Stump 
Pulling Operation in 


Steam 
Machinery 
or 


May 


This story tells about 
a steam stump puller, 
skidder and piler 
which makes heavy 
land-clearing practi- 
cal and _ profitable. 


It gives all the facts, 
including actual costs 
for each department 
of the work. 


We will send you a 
copy free on request. 








CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St, NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St... PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is more or less irregularity in 
this market. Sales are not large and inquiry has not 
appeared in sufficient volume to give rise to any hope 
for marked improvement in the general trade. Stocks 
are not large, but business is running at the present 
low ebb, and it is sometimes difficult to care for all 
offerings of stock. Local dealers are striving to main- 
tain a steady price, but outside offerings are coming 
in that show a shading from the new list of as much as 
$2. Many large buyers have deferred action on some 
substantial inquiries and this has had a depressing 
influence on this grade. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is holding up well 
and an increase in orders is reported from all job- 
bers. Prices are still low, in sympathy with yellow pine. 
Dry stocks are somewhat scarce and as a result lower 
figures are believed to be out of the question. Ship- 
ments are coming out promptly. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand is fair and stocks are going for- 
ward steadily. While nothing exceptional, the volume 
of trade is sufficient to keep the market on a good basis. 
Wide stock demand is slow. Demand for common is 
not urgent. 


Baltimore, Md.—The yards show a hesitancy about 
placing orders that grows out of the feeling of uncer- 
tainty widely prevalent among business men, and they 
are not disposed to enter into new commitments until 
they see enough business ahead to warrant the trans- 
action. They are as a rule slow to augment their 
holdings, even though this can be done at present time 
on apparently advantageous terms, so that after all 
it is not so much a matter of price as a question of 
trade conditions that determines the extent of the 
movement. The lower grades are decidedly quiet, with 
the better kinds of lumber in more active request, but 
the range of prices is rather unsettled, and the sellers 
are troubled at times to know what they should ask. 
Exports are still restricted, the conditions abroad not 
yet having shown such stability as would encourage a 
free movement, although the interest in the offerings 
among foreign buyers appears to be somewhat more 
active. 








Boston, Mass.—A little more interest has been dis- 
played in the better grades of poplar. Sales at $58 to 
$61 are reported, the price varying in some instances 
because of slight variations in quality and sizes. There 
are lower grades offered that sell down to $34. Poplar 
has many uses for which no other wood seems as suit- 
able, but they are not of sufficient magnitude to pre- 
vent the demand in this section from being somewhat 
restricted. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a fair movement of poplar and, 
in comparison with stocks on hand, is reported as satis- 
factory. Prices are holding their own with not much 
chance of reaction. <A fair volume of stock is going in 
pile. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Very little, if any, improvement is 
noticeable in the poplar situation. However, prices are 
firm. Low grades continue much in demand, but com- 
mon and better do not show the improvement that was 
expected. Manufacturers claim to have enough new 
business in sight to keep going. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar in central Ohio 
is steady and prices are generally well maintained. 
Shipments are coming out promptly. Dry stocks are 
plentiful, but there is no oversupply. Prices at the Ohio 
River are: firsts, and seconds, $56; No. 1 common, $35; 
No. 2 common, $26, and No. 3 common, $18. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The fir market remains in about the same 
state as for the last several weeks. Prices are still too 
low to make for profit to the manufacturer. A little 
yard stock in both fir and spruce has been sold, but the 
trade is entirely without snap. Railroad business has 
not recovered from the lassitude of the last several 
months. 








Seattle, Wash.—With a slight increase in business, 
prices of fir lumber remain practically unchanged, and 
the continued scarcity of cedar logs maintains the com- 
paratively high price of cedar siding. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A decided stiffening in prices has 
been noted in fir during the last week in the Kansas 
City territory. Local wholesalers ascribe this condition 
largely to the firm basis maintained on logs. Loggers 
recently reduced prices. Some mills in return gave the 
benefit of the reduction to the trade. The loggers then 
went back to the old basis and the result was a stiffen- 
ing in the market. Most of the fir men expect that item 
to show decided strength within the next two weeks. 
There has been all through a general yard stock 
demand for fir. Car and drop siding are the firmest 
items. There has been a steady but not heavy demand 
for spruce and prices are firm. Spruce and cedar siding 
have held their own weil through the week, cedar 
siding showing a somewhat better demand from the 
country trade. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade has been quiet during the week, al- 
though some lumber has been sold to the factories in 
this territory and the East. California sugar and white 
pine are in a strong position and dealers and consumers 
are not quibbling as to price when they want the lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Western pine and Idaho white pine 
show a satisfactory demand for this time of year and 
most of the wholesalers here have no complaint to make; 
either as to prices or volume of business. A good run 
of business is coming in steadily, they say, and all 
signs augur for even better conditions a month or two 
later when crop prospects shall have turned from pros- 
pects into realities. Stocks are well rounded out into 
good shipping condition and little complaint is coming 
in from millmen. Prices stili are maintained on a 
good firm basis and the general outlook is regarded 












as favorable for a-good year’s business. Demand 
general for all yard items. No. 2 lath are scarce a: 
the week has shown a falling joff in the demand ff. 
No. 1 lath, which would indicate that the dealers a 
well bought up in this item at present. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in the California pines is 
clined to drag, although some stock is moving. The 
is much competition, so that it is difficult to », 
prices that afford a fair profit. The mills are beginni: 
to turn out a large amount of stock and orders can | 
filled promptly. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine in th 
market continues moderate, and prices remain on t} 
high basis that has been maintained for some tim 
Because of the high prices retailers buy only fo 
immediate needs, thus avoiding the tying up of thei 
capital. Pattern makers are the best customers f; 
those that specialize in western white pine. No. 2 barn 
board, 8-inch and 10-inch, dressed and matched, a 
$34.50, is the cheapest that western white pine can hy 
bought in this market; the price soars through th: 
higher grades to $120.50 for 4-inch uppers. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—Conditions are unchanged in the red- 
wood lumber markets. An advance in prices for long 
lengths is about to be made. Foreign export trade is 
in good shape, with numerous inquiries from the princi- 
pal markets. Eastern rail trade is about normal, with 
prospects for an increase during the coming season. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood men in this territory 
say that that item seems to be resting on its oars 
There has been no change in prices. Demand on the 
Coast is good and the offshore business is lively. This 
condition has had the effect of offsetting the lack ot 
demand here and has resulted in prices holding up well 
where there is little in conditions in the immediat 
territory to sustain them. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the last week aggregated 
very much more than during the week previous, princi- 
pally because of several large contracts being placed for 
low grade rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge sold at from 
$26 to $27.50; No. 2, $23.50 to $25; No. 3, $17 to $18; 
4/4 edge box, $14.25 to $15.50; 4/4 edge culls and red 
heart, $12 to $18.50. Six-inch box, $15 to $16; 8-inch, 
$15.25 to $15.75; 10-inch, $16.75 to $17.50; 12-inch, $17.50 
to $18.50; stock sizes culls and red heart, $2 to $2.50 
per M less than box prices; 5/4 edge box, $15 to $15.50; 
6/4 edge box, $15.50 to $16; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
$17.75 to $18.50; box bark strips, $10.50 to $11. Dressed 
stock boards continue to move rather freely. No. 1, 
13/16-inch rift flooring is quiet, but No. 2 is more active 
at prices from $35 to $35.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$26.50 to $27; No. 2, $25.25 to $26.50; No. 3, $20.25 to $22: 
No. 4, $14.50 to $16. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17; 
No. 2, $15 to $15.50; No. 8, $12.50 to $12.75; No. 4, 
$9.50 to $10. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $18.75: 
No. 2, $16.75 to $17.25; No. 8, $14.25 to $14.75; No. 4, 
$10 to $11. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $27.25 to $29; 
No. 2, $26 to $27; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.25. Nos. 1 and 2 
bark strip partition, $23 to $24. Six-inch roofers, $15.75 
to $16.50; 8-inch, $16.50 to $17.50; 10-inch, $17 to $17.75; 
12-inch, $18 to $19.25. Factory flooring, $17.25 to $18.25; 
mre $3 to $3.10; North Carolina pine sizes, $18.25 to 
$18.50. 





New York.—While roofers are selling better than a 
couple of weeks ago concessions are reported in nearly 
all other grades, but there is not much to stimulate the 
demand. The margin of profits is down to a minimum and 
wholesalers have not been encouraged to bid very actively 
on some business now ready for placing. Box is about 
50 cents above the low prices which prevailed last week 
but as a rule there is plenty of stock offered and the 
duliness in the building situation hardly warrants retail- 
ers in buying far beyond their present slow wants. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade for April was disappointing with 
some of the large concerns in shortleaf, but May started 
off in a fairly active way and dealers are hopeful 
of better results. The trouble last month was due to 
weather, and retail stocks that were bought in March 
were not disposed of as quickly as was expected. Good 
weather this month will assist materially in- bringing 
about considerable activity. Prices are steady. 


Baltimore, Md.—Wholesalers continue to find the de- 
mand halting, and while receipts are not inordinately 
large, offerings continue sufficiently free to prevent any 
improvement in prices. The interest of box makers in 
tenders lags for the reason that these buyers have 
until now been far from overrun with orders for pack- 
ing cases. It is stili too early for the packers to deter- 
mine what their needs will be. Crop conditions are 
favorable, to be sure, but a change may come to upset 
calculations. At any rate, the packers have not been 
placing orders in liberal volume, and the needs in other 
directions also seem restricted, for many of the box 
factories find themselves far from pushed. All of them, 
of course, place orders for probable requirements in 
advance. These orders usually amount to about half 
of what the factories actually need in the course of the 
season, the box makers taking their chances on obtain- 
ing the other half perhaps at lower prices, and picking 
up odd lots here and there. 


Boston, Mass.—Some varieties of North Carolina pine 
are not moving so well as sellers could wish. This is 
probably a temporary condition that the advancing 
spring and brisker building will remedy. Considered 
alone, the dealers would have to admit that the demand 
is fair under the circumstances, but it is natural to 
compare the present inquiry with the activity shown 
by other varieties of lumber, particularly spruce. How- 
ever, none can find fault with the way North Caro- 
lina roofers are moving—except those merchants who 
are losing sales of hemlock and other boards for which 
the southern wood is sometimes substituted. Some con- 
cerns are quoting $19 for 6-inch roofers and $20 for 
8-inch. Others are willing to take 50 cents less. Rough 
edge has been a little quiet the last few days, $30.50 to 
$31.50 being quoted for 4-4 under 12-inch. Partition at 
the same price for 13-16/3%-inch also is moving in mod- 
erate volume. 
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SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The market does not possess as much life as 
t might, so far as activity in buying is concerned. Most 
if the large mills are doing some business and are making 
oncessions on certain items. Country trade is quite, 
wing to the farmers’ being busy in the fields, but the 
xcellent crop prospects promise that there will be a 
iealthier demand for lumber a little later. Logging opera- 
tions have been severely hampered by wet weather and 
rroduction has been somewhat curtailed in consequence. 
Locally the backwardness in the building trade, attrib- 
uted to labor troubles, has naturally lessened the demand 
for yellow pine. Stocks in the yards are in good assort- 
ment. d 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas board of agriculture 
stands sponsor for a prediction of a wheat crop of con- 
siderable more than 100,000,000 bushels in the State and 
official reports from Oklahoma and Missouri are quite as 
roseate; country conditions in every way are said to 
be favorable and there has been some increase in 
country demand, but with it all southern pine is not up 
to expectations. There has been evidence of an inclina- 
tion to hang back until crops are more definitely as- 
sured, on the assumption that much may happen to 
darken the bright view of generally reliable forecasters. 
It has been pointed out that people show a reluctance 
to buy on speculation, that they are in many quarters 
holding off evidently on the theory that the market 
may touch a lower point. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade continues to be somewhat quiet. 
Railroads are doing some buying. Factory trade is sta- 
tionary. The line yards, however, are buying more 
freely and more inquiries are coming in from that 
source than for some time. The movement from the 
mills continues good and stocks are not accumulating to 
any extent in the hands of the manufacturers. In fact, 
stocks are seasonably smaller than usual, and most of 
the mills are short on many items, especially those that 
have been called for most freely during the last few 
months. Prices hold up well, although a few conces- 
sions have been made in an effort to move items on 
which some of the mills are stocked up and which the 
manufacturers have made an effort to move. 


New Orleans, La.—By current local reports the market 
situation is little changed. Demand is much below nor- 
mal volume and very uneven—thanks largely to the ‘‘hun- 
ger strike” of the railroads, which continue to hold down 
their takings to the barest needs. It seems to be dis- 
tinctly a buyers’ market and there is said to be a great 
deal of bargain hunting. Notwithstanding, there appears 
to be a fair movement of yard stock to the interior mar- 
kets. The active items of dimension hold their own with 
respect to price and are reported in low supply at the 
mills. Export demand is a shade better, but the improve- 
ment is not sufficient to cause much rejoicing save as it 
may indicate improved conditions abroad. 


New York.—There is very little more activity than last 
month so far as buyers are concerned. Inquiries are 
more active. Stocks in yards are ample for current build- 
ing requirements and the improvement in the immediate 
city district develops so slowly that the large orders 
usually placed at this time of thé year for season’s re- 
quirements are coming out slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is not much activity in longleaf, 
although better selling is expected in the near future 
owing to good weather for building. Railroad buying 
is at a standstill and this makes a poor market for 
timbers. Mills have much stock to offer and prices 
have not been on a firm basis of late. The building 
outlook is good. 


Boston, Mass.—What little change there has been in 
the yellow pine market the last week has been a change 
for the better. Several retail yards report they are 
getting all the business they can attend to, and their 
orders are keeping the wholesalers comfortably busy. 
Less elasticity of prices is noted. A good salesman need 
not offer any concession from the fair market quota- 
tion to secure an order from a customer that really 
needs the lumber. One of the biggest yellow pine firms 
in this part of the country recently sold a large order 
of roofers at $21 against competition. Today $19 is 
rock bottom for 6-inch No. 2 common yellow pine, and 
$20 for 8-inch. Partition, B and better, %/3%4-inch, is 
bringing $20, and $27.50 is the best the most astute 
buyer can do. Prices for yellow pine timber are un- 
changed, but yard business is showing more ginger, and 
cargo business is good, as it has been for several weeks. 
Yellow pine flooring is moving in moderate volume. 


Baltimore, Md.—Prices remain low and unsettled, and 
even though the movement has attained fair propor- 
tions conditions are such that sellers derive no ade- 
quate profits from sales. The miils manage to keep 
their quotations steadier than do the dealers, the 
figures current at producing points being also as a rule 
relatively higher than those that prevail at distribut- 
ing places. The hesitancy of buyers far more than 
the freedom of the tenders gives rise to the prevailing 
pressure upon the market. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Up to the first of the month demand 
for building stock was increasing and retailers were 
hopeful, but a strike started by the carpenters’ union has 
stopped the advancement. Wholesalers are doing fairly 
well in out-of-town districts and hope for gradual in- 
crease in demand by yard men as the building season 
advances and demand grows stronger. Prices are firm. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The declining tendency in this mar- 
ket for the last week or two weeks has ceased, appar- 
ently, and conditions have become steadier. Prices are, 
if anything, firmer. Inquiry for yellow pine material 
is not large, but shipment is proceeding without any 
ecancelations from buyers. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The market continues practically 
as it was. Mixed car trade predominates with the main 
call for yard stock. Purchasing is mainly for present 
needs. There is said to be better request for car siding, 
mainly for eastern destinations. Better inquiry is noted 
for factory stock and some mills report a slight increase 
of the bookings for factory grades. Prices all round are 
reported well sustained, but practically unchanged. 





Chicago.—Yard buying is apparently a little more active 
and manufacturers are fairly well satisfied with the de- 
mand in comparison with conditions in other branches 
of the industry. Factory stock is also in a little bet- 
ter request. Mills are having no difficulty in handling 
mixed orders, notwithstanding the fact that the lower 
grades have been in heavier demand than the upper. 
Prices are reasonably firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has been no sign the last 
week of a lull in the good run of cypress business that 
has prevailed in the Kansas City territory since the 
middle of April. Such good feeling as is being shown 
by cypress men has not been in evidence before in 
many months and discreet salesmen are pointing out 
apparently sure signs that the year is to be a record 
breaker in cypress. Oklahoma is cited as an example 
of a market whére cypress, after long neglect, is show- 
ing signs of coming intp its own. Prices still are on 
a firm basis and wholesalers have every reason to 
expect May’s business to reach a figure that will com- 
pensate in a large degree for a slow run through the 
first three months of the present year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There is a fairly good trade in small- 
order lots and in the aggregate the amount is fair. 
However, a better demand is expected shortly owing 
to an increasing number of inquiries from the northern 
and eastern markets. Prices appear steady on nearly 
every item. 





New York.—The demand is on a slow, steady basis. 
Stocks in first hands are small but ample for current 
wants and buyers prefer to deal this way. There is very 
little speculative business under way and small trim 
mills are simply working along on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
buying only what they require to complete the small con- 
tracts under way. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations show a little more firmness 
and sellers are not so much disposed as they were to 
make concessions to secure doubtful orders. One large 
wholesale house consummated a sale of inch cypress at 
$48, which is a little more than the highest quotation 
reported a week ago. Although cypress is not moving 
quite so readily as a year ago—a condition for which 
a backward spring is mainly responsible—inquiry com- 
pares favoraly with that for other varieties of lumber, 
and dealers in cypress have no cause for complaint. 
The very lowest price for inch ones and twos reported 
for a week past is $44.50, and $48 is the highest. For 
14%-inch and 1%-inch $48 to $50 is quoted, for 2-inch 
$51 to $54, and for 3-inch $56 to $60. No. 1 shop cypress, 
inch, is bringing $29 to $31; 14-inch and 1%-inch $36 
to $37, and 2-inch $38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—With regard to cypress it is still a 
case of the builders using other woods for purposes 
that were formerly met by cypress, so that, while 
distribution has expanded, the gains are hardly of such 
volume as to influence prices greatly for the better. 
It can not be said that any further recession has taken 
place; neither is any recovery to be recorded. Cypress 
is of course affected by the conditions that determine 
the state of the lumber trade generally, and in addi- 
tion it has to contend with the disposition of construc- 
tion work to narrow its use. There are fashions in 
woods, as in many other things, and for the present it 
does not appear to be exactly the fashion to use 
cypress, which had a big call years ago. The yards 
are buying only as needs develop and while these are 
larger than they have been, the trade as a whole is 
not showing anything like a boom. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is rather steady and the 
volume of business is increasing. Dry stocks are plenti- 
ful and prices are still at a low level. Unsteadiness 
characterizes quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is the usual steady demand 
for all grades, box stock being in active request. 
Planing mill stock is moving satisfactorily and dressed 
stock for yards and building purposes shows improve- 
ment. Prices are well maintained. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Trade is still slack, but with light supplies 
the market is holding steady, with a slight strengthening 
tendency shown as to values. Clears are bringing $2.97 to 
$3, and stars $2.54 to $2.56, Chicago basis. White cedar 
shingles are more active than the red cedar product. 
Local distributive demand for lath is fair, with prices 
steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers are waiting patiently 
for business to open. The market is dull and without 
change, prices remaining at the bed rock level. It is 
time for a heavy movement of shingles, but the weather 
has interfered with retail trade and the retailers are 
not ordering until they have to. Owing to the stiffen- 
ing of prices on cedar logs an early advance in shingle 
prices is expected. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle production remains 
low. Demand is the same. The Middle West yards have 
been holding back and shingles moving are on close 
to a rock bottom base despite the high price of cedar 
logs. Transit stocks are reported not large. Better 
demand will naturally bring better prices, but the 
milimen are not doing much predicting. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are not in active 
demand, and while the mills are reluctantly accepting 
$1.50 for stars and $1.80 for clears the supply obtairiable 
at this figure is limited. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The shingle market during the last 
week has remained dull, with prices low and unsteady. 
The market is $1.50 for stars and $1.80 for clears and 
is weaker than last week. Shingle men say prices are 
as low as they ever have been and that they scarcely 
can be expected to get any lower. Already the low 
prices have been tending to force many mills to shut 
down. Business has not been heavy, but many dealers 
here and there are taking advantage of the phenomenally 
low prices to stock up. Production is probably little 
better than 50 percent of normal and until the demand 
shall liven up in a marked degree and put some strength 
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Tree Knowledge 
Brings Big Pay 


these days from lumber concerns that are 
looking ahead. Young men not favored 
with time or money to attend college can 
add materially to their natural ability by 
reading the following books. They pre- 
sént the advanced thoughts of men who 
have studied forestry in its many phases. 
Select the books you’ll be interested in 
and send your order today. 


FORESTRY 
(By Herman H. Chapman) 


An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 
language and carried out in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters embrace—General Definition, 
Relation of Forestry to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a Protession, American Forests, 
Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of the most valuable 
books the naturally gifted forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x944—80 pages—large read- 
able type. Price, postpa@id......eccccseees $1.25 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and work in the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘‘flying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on _ the* various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, ete. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid........ $5.25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 
An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid .....-.+eeeee. $1.15 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of “The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands” comprising the following 
chapters--Foundation of Sylviculture, The Seed 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 
practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 
School while connected with the Biltmore 
Watate. Price, Destpald..<..svcccvccccceces $2.15 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
* (By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book treating of modern 
day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 
deals primarily with the principles of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 
and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
this: Boek. PrCe, NOSIHRIG..< <6 .6cccsctceeces $1.50 





WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 

A companion volume to “Handiwork in 
Wood.”’ It is an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties 
and usig. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abindance of clear cut illustrations—309 
pages: PRICE, POCA. ic csccedccecccceces $3.00 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 

A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
and 160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
PRG; WOR cewes car cctadeccruectvessracs $4.00 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 
(By C. S. Sargent) 

Puts into convenient form information con- 
erning the trees of North America with illus- 
trations of species. Comprises 826 pages and 
$44 illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 
students and lovers of nature. Price, post- 
SRE RS Pi heaeiee 70a 8 Aran rn Rg PME $6.00 


Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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into prices no break in 
reasonably be expected. 


the inactivity at the mills can 
Shingle men by no means have 
lost hope. They merely are “putting up with’ a condi- 
tion they do not like, scarcely can understand, and 
which they feel can not last much longer. 

New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles are rated slow sale, 
this being naturally a quiet season for this product. 
Cypress lath are still meeting brisk demand and mill 
stocks remain low. No change in prices is noted. 
has been on a rather small 
down where they would seem 
to encourage buying. Quotations are unusually low, as 
the best quality clears are selling at $3.01. Supplies 
have begun to come in by lake. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand 
scale, although prices are 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
ing normal proportions and 
complaining they would like to do more business. The 
first receipts of lake and rail shipments arrived last 
week and these are being forwarded to consumers with- 
out delay. No change is reported in prices, but dealers 
are daily expecting fluctuations. Scarcity of lath con- 
tinues pronounced at strong prices. Stocks are expected 
to be replenished early by lake receipts. 


Demand is gradually resum- 
while wholesalers are not 


Boston, Mass.—Lath have been selling so rapidly lately 
that commission men are finding it hard to place orders 
for 1%-inch with manufacturers at $4.25, less commis- 
sion. Some big wholesale concerns are quoting $4.20, 
and occasionally take an order at $4.15, but the general 
situation indicates that prices may go _ higher. The 
present demand is taking care of all that is offered. 
For really plump 1%-inch lath it is not hard to get $3.90. 


Some lath that are a little off can be had for 10 cents 
less. Enough 1%-inch lath are offered to supply all 
needs. Some improvement in the shingle situation may 


be recorded this week. White cedar extras are attract- 
ing more attention when quoted at $3.50 to $3.65. Clears 
are bringing $3 to $3.20, and second clears $2.75 to $3, 
there being considerable latitude in the grading. De- 
mand is picking up also for red cedars, $3.75 being the 


usual quotation for British Columbias, although some 
brands are offered as low as $3.60. Demand is fairly 
good for bundled furring, and 2-inch is bringing $22.50 


to $23. Clapboards are moving with a little more speed 
and prices are firm, especially for pine and spruce. In 
fact, it is hard to get pine clapboards at present at any 
price. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is increasing as 
the building season advances and prices show a stronger 
tendency. Shipments are coming in, although they are 
not very large. Prices are firm. Stocks in the hands of 
retailers are comparatively small. There is a _ better 
tone to the lath trade and prices show a tendency to 
strengthen. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Little can be said that is encour- 
aging. Yards are well stocked and the building season 
is opening well, although temporarily stayed by the 
carpenters’ strike. This trouble adjusted, there should 
be a very good demand for all kinds of shingles. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Only a few of the southern stave mills are 
running and rains interfere with hauling. Business is very 
quiet. All coopers are greatly interested when the small 
inquiries are received for barrels and many stave manu- 
facturers who expected to prevent loss by holding their 
accumulations are reducing their prices and are anxious 
to sell. No sales of heading are made, even at reduced 
prices. A few of the old cooperage shops having circling 
machinery are buying square heading and circling it, 
thus saving considerable thereby. The usual June run of 
hogs may create a better demand for lard tierces; also 
warmer weather will increase the demand for beer 
barrels and incidentally for staves and heading some- 
what, but prospects are less than in former years. Prices 
remain normal—not enough sales to locate a market 
price. Oil barrels and tierces are selling at $1 to $1.19. 
There are no sales of pork barrels. Beer barrels are 
selling from $3 to $3.25. Beer staves, full dressed, are 
offered at $110 a thousand delivered, Chicago basis. Slack 
staves are firmer, but only a few sales are made. Flour 
mills failing to get staves at $7.75 to $8 delivered in the 
Middle West, turn to sacks. There are moderate offer- 
ings of basswood flour heading; also inquiries for it, 
with no change in prices. Coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, are 
offered in Chicago from $9.35 to $10.25 a thousand. De- 
mand and supply continue even for 5%-foot ash hoops, 
square heading and ash staves. Hickory flour hoops, also 
chestnut and maple are all bought up, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 
















No, 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

ISS nus bos nie wie oo soa we aisle San sys, SOD 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour stav 

RE OE. Ghicka ads s.685 50s 5990s ¥ 2 e040 5.009550 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... Yominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17 %-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

NE 6 Gens ols ab iam 46% be Oss wo aS 07% to .08 
No. 1, 17% in gum heading, per set, nom- 

| ET PTT eT EET LTE ELT Ey er error No demand 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves, nominal...... 7.75 
ee A eee eee 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M...........e0. 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head tining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... 30 to 35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels ............ .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels are .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop b: ae 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels... .45 
ee en ee eee ee 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M........cecee 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M......-cveccce 29.00 to 30.00 
eG oak, oll staves, per M.....cccccacecces 27.00 to 28.00 
Se SE SD ns ase DSW ona hes see eae har No demand 
NN EU a ee eae 11.00 to 12.00 
Se I eae Salk a Goda ee oth sp othe wae 1.00 to 1.12 
EO CS Oi nwa ose anus akeb eb eae -90 to -95 
UR PRIMER ns a's La ails ee igiore eo bees 82% to 85 

Buffalo, N. Y.—While the flour trade is dull and not 
much cooperage stock is being called for in that line, 


the prospect for apples 
New York this spring, 
stock is looked for. 


is better than usual in western 
and a busy season in apple barrel 
Early rrespects point to a better 
crop than for several years. Slack stock is showing 
little change in prices, though staves are weak owing 
to the large offerings from the mills. Hoopg are re- 
ported a shade firmer than a month ago, 





Advertisements will be i i i 
ode inserted in this department at 


For one week, . . . 
For two weeks, « . - 
For three weeks, . . - 
For four weeks, « - . . 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 
60 cents a line, 
75 cents a line. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra ch: arge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
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HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


See lists of books and description 
On page 101, 














POSITION WANTED AS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Of soft and hardwood. National inspection. Could act as 
salesman and purchaser. Twenty-six years’ experience. 
Capable of superintending manufacture of lumber in big 
saw mill. Speaks French and English and could produce 
good reference, if it’s required. Address 

P. PROVAST, Box 157, Hull, Quebec, Can. 


A CANADIAN BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
For Sale—Woodworking shop fitted especially for general 
work, such as interior trim, store and office fittings, sash, 
doors etc. New and up-to-date machinery recently installed. 
Blower system. First class dry-kiln. Railway § siding. 
Situated in a thriving Ontario town. Owners well and 
favorably known to the trade and are doing a splendid busi- 
ness. This is an exceptional opportunity to buy a bright 
business already established. 
Address Wao," 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISCN COUPON CO., Ind. 


THE SEARCHLIGHT SYSTEM 
For retail lumber dealers. Each day at close of business you 
know net results of your business. Fully covered by copy- 
rights and patents. More than one thousand in use, with- 
out ever having been advertised. 
For samples “< full particulars, addre 
ROBT. HOLLINGWORTH, 


WANT-—A POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 

I have had many years’ experience as a successful logger ; 
up-to-date with all kinds of logging. Go anywhere. A 
reference. 

Address “EK. 80,” care 
WANT PARTY TO PUT 10 THOUSAND DOLLARS 
In North Carolina Hardwood proposition and take charge of 
sales. Twenty-five million feet. 

Address F 79,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A NO. | MANAGER DESIRES POSITION 
June ist. ‘Ten years’ experience; good salesman and col- 
lector: references and bond; married; can handle large vol- 
ume of business. 


Indianapolis, 





Lincoln, Neb. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








W. H. L., care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILLS! NOTICE 

3ids will be received until July 1 from mills for manufac- 

— into lumber and shingles a lot of about 10,000,000 feet 
ypress. Particulars from 

SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE, Dade City, I 


EXPERIENC’D ACCOUNTANT WANTS POSITION 
Reliable and competent. Age 34: married: sober; refer 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





“lorida. 








ences. Address “E. 76,’ 
SAW MILL SUPT., FOREMAN OR 
Master mechanic. Can saw on left-hand mill. 


Address “a. 7," AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—A GOOD MILLWRIGHT FOREMAN 
For a band mill cutting about 40 M hemlock per day, situ- 

ated in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
Address “E. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


care 








WANTED_SECOND HAND SECTIONAL OR 
Solid iron glue press, for Door Work. Send size, description 
and price. 


SPENCER LUMBER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





42 INCH THREE DRUM SANDER 
A1 running condition, just been practically all overhauled 
by factory. Will exchange for lumber at a reasonable figure. 
“ Address MARQUARD SASH & DOOR MFG. CO., 
307 Canal Rd., cor. W. 8rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 
So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale De partment and we wili 
be pleased to apt your Jetter. It costs only a penny or 


two. Write at on 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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SALESMAN WANTED 
Traveling among lumber camps and mills to sell hig 
grade, long-established axe in Carolinas, West Virgini: 
Louisiana or Mississippi and Texas. Must be free to hand 
added line. The axe is made in one quality only and j; 
sold almost entirely to lymbermen widely. 
Address “BE. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—IN LOWER MICHIGAN 
Large planing mill,and box factory complete, going con 
cern, with fine steam and electric power plant and half 
mile of sidetracks on. -"s railroads. 
Address . 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted-Cmployees 


SIX EXPERIENCED 
LOGGING SUPERINTENDENTS 


Required for development of several million acres of 
timberland in Russia. 

Must have several years’ experience in railroading 
and in ice-roads either in Canada or in the Lake 
States. 

Must command a knowledge of the Russian or of 
allied languages. 

Must have excellent recommendations. 

Monthly salary $150, and promise of raise if serv- 
ices are satisfactory. 

Applications. written in Russian. Address 
BOGOSLOWSKAGO OBSCHESTWA, Newsky Pros- 

pect 12, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
To take charge of medium sized millwork shop. Should be 
good mechanic and = to lay out work from plans. 
Address . 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 
Knowledge of stenography and lumber office detail desired. 
Give references, history and complete information in first 
letter. Address “E. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR RETAIL YARD 
Outside work, with some experience and ability to make 
good. Plenty of hard work; $60.00 month. Reference 
required. NO. 94, Delta, Colo. 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. $2 
a copy, postpaid. Index to ‘contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR YARD 
Doing general contracting business. Must be competent to 
estimate costs from plans and specifications. Address, with 
references, “SERVICE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MAN 
For retail yard, who can assist in office. State salary, age, 
reference etc. in first letter. 
Address “D. 87,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW FILING TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Saw Hammering, Rolling, Brazing, Swaging, taking out 
twist, how to = eracks. Any question answered by mail 
for 50c. Addre 
DETROIT SAW SCIIOOL, Lock Box 225, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-—PRACTICAL FOREMAN 
For Veneered Door and Hardwood Interior Factory. Must 
be able to read plans, handle men to advantage and thor- 
oughly understand getting out high class millwork. Give 



































reference, state age, (Salary, expected, and if married or 
single. Address “R. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FIRST CLASS 
Estimator and practical Foreman on Interior Trim and 
Cabinet work, understanding Plans and Details with good 
previous record. A pply. 

THE MARKE RT MFG. COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED. 
High class man for excellent eastern Iowa town. Fine 
location for proper — Give age, nationality and refer- 
ences. Address. . 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOGGING AND MILL MEN, OFFICE 
Salesman for Alaska. Good plant. Virgin timber for fifty 
years. Salary according to ability. Investment of stock re- 
quired. POSTOFFICE BOX 226, Seattle, Wash. 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 
Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 vanes © six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. *ublished and for sale by the 

SSIERIGAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Manhattan Bldg. 











Wanted: Mill Mechanics 


WANTED—PLANING MILL MAN 
Who can make windows and door frames, odd doors, sash 
and that class of work. Must be sober and not afraid of 
work. Address P. O. BOX NO. 444, Decatur, Ill. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL MAN 


make window and a frames and all odd 

















Who can mill 


work. Steady employment. State proposition. 2 
THE STINE & ERVIN LUMBE: R CO., Bryan, Ohio. 





WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Write Us—We Can Help You. Insert an Ad to Get 


Employees Superintendents Planing Mills 
Mechanics Employment Lumber Yards 
Salesmen Lumber Factories 
lookkeepers Shingles Rails—Cars 
Stenographers Timber Locomotives 
Sawyers Timber Lands Business Opportunit, 
Filers Machijinery—Engines Anything Used in 
Foremen Sawmills—Boilers the Lumber World 


ADVERTISE IN THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Everybody Reads the Classified Advertisements, 
ADVERTISB NOW, 











